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AVING Atesdy 
two of the four principal tropes; 
namely, a Metaphor and Metony- 
* now] propoſe to conſider the other 
the that remain, which are a "Synecdoche 
and Trony.' For as theſe do not require ſo 
large an explication as the former, what is 
neceſſary to be ſaid of both may be brought 
Within the compaſs of one diſcourſe. © 
os SHALL begin with a Synecdoche, which 
is the more extenſive and frequent of the 
two. And in  diſcourfing | on this trope, 1 
ſhall firſt endeavour to explain the nature 
of it in general, with the ſeveral ſpecies 


into which it is commonly divided ; ; and 
. II. YE 


„ 
2 


then 


73 


Trete upon 1 ECT. 
XXVIII. 


ASYsSTEBM 
then treat upon each of thoſe ſpecies ſepa- 
ra tely, and illuſtrate * with proper 


A 'Syxzcpocnr hen is, 4 trope 1 
.wohich either the whole of. a thing is put for 
a part of it, or @ part for the whole. So 
that the two things, whoſe ideas are pre- 
ſented to the mind in this trope, are in- 
ternally related to each other, by which, 
as has been ſhewn already, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from all the other tropes. In a 
Synecdoche the word retains its proper 
ſenſe, and the expreſſion is elliptical, as 
will appear by the ſeveral ſpecies of it, 
amples is very obvious, and may with 
no great difficulty be ſupplied. Now a 
thing may be conſidered as an whole in 
three different reſpects, which logicians 
call an univerſal, eſſential, and integral 
whole. An univerſal whole is any genus 
with regard to its feveral ſpecies, _ as: an 
animal with reſpe& to mankind and brutes ; 
or | philoſophy with reſpect to the ſeveral 
arts and ſciences compriſed under it. An. 
eſſential whole conſiſts of matter and form, 
as: a man of body and fou. And an in- 
tegral whole is any body or quantity, 
* reſpect to the ſeveral parts of which 
2 the 


of ORaTORY. 3 
the matter of it is compoſed, and into which LECT. 
it may be divided; as: an human body with — 
reſpect to its feorrat members; or à year, 
as divifible into months, weeks, and days. 

And thus rhetoric'is an integral whole in 
reſpect to the four parts that compoſe it, 
namely, invention, diſpoſition, elocution, 
and pronunciation. So hkewiſe any ag- 
gregate body, as a civil community, which 
is diviſible into thoſe who govern and are 
governed; or an army conſiſting of the 
general, and his ſoldiers. As an whole 
therefore in each of theſe acceptations of 
the word is frequently put {for a part, and 
a part for the whole; hence ariſe ſix 
ſpecies-/or ſorts of Synecdoche, each of 
which F ſhall now 2 illuſtrate by 
proper examples, in the order **. 
mentioned. 
Fux firſt — the genus for the 
Seetee, Thus virtue in general is ſome- 

times uſed to denote ſome particular fort 

of virtue. As when Cicero mentions vir- 

tue as one of the four- qualifications ne- 
ceſſary in a general, he means greatneſs 

of mind.. And fo perſons are often come * Pro Leg, 
mended for inftances of virtue ſhewn in * 
their conduct, which reſpect only ſome 

ſingle virtue, as juſtice, temperance, or 

x B 2 the 


4 


ISVYVS TEN 


LECT: the like. And in this ſenſe Ciceto calls 


ANU 


wa Clodins, 4 deadly animal. So when our 


1 I 
t. 9. 


* Mark 
xvi. 15. 


Lien. gaviour commiſſions his apoſtles, to preach 
the goſpel to every creature, the meaning 


is, every rational creature. And thus li ke- 
wile, 10 talk to a perſon, ſometimes de- 
notes the ſame thing as to blame him, 
which is one way of talking. 

Tux  fecond kind of Synecdache — 


the ſpecies for the genus. Thus bread 


denotes any ſort of food. As when a 
| perſon is ſaid, Zo get his - bread by bit la- 


bor. In the ſame way of ſpeaking mo- 
ney is put for any kind of wealth in ge- 
neral. And it is a uſual expreſſion to ſay, 


that wine deſtroys more than the ſword, 


that is, than any Hoſtile arms. And the 
legal form of baniſhment among the Ro- 
mans, was to prohibit perſons, the uſe of 


3 Philip 1 fire and water 3, that is, the moſt common 


9. 


13. 


and ordinary e of: life, in which all 
others were include. 

Tux third ſpecies of this trope is, hen 
the eſſential whole is put for one of its 
parts, that is either for the matter or form. 


Thus in the evangeliſt Mary Magdalen 


ſais: They have taken away my Lord, and 


1 I. know.| not - where they bave laid him, 


meaning vis rh. Wit uſual to ſay of 
a 


nd —— 


ef ORATORY. - 
a deceaſed perſon, He was; buried at fuchL ECT. 
4 tine. And in the-. inſcriptions of Oo 
puleral monuments we frequently meet 
with this expreſſion : Here lies ſuch an 
one, that is, his corps. Nor are inſtances 
uncommon, in which the whole being is 
put for the ſorm. Thus when Cicero ſais: 
Thoſe perſons live, who have fled from the 
confinement of the body, as from a priſon * 3 * Som. 
by perſons 'muſt neceſſarily be underſtood? © 3 
their ſouls,” which are here diſtinguiſhed 
from and ſet in oppoſition to their bodies. 
And ſo Virgil repreſents Aeneas as meeting 
with Dido and ſome of his Trojan freinds 
in the infernal regions ?, by which are * fn. 
meant their ghoſts. - th er my 

Tur fourth kind of Synecdoche is; Wen 4e. 

either the matter or form is put for the 
whole being. Thus filver and gold are 
uſed to ſignify money made of thoſe me- 
tals. As when we fay : I have fo much 
fibver, or fo much gold. And the word 
ſoul both in our own and other languages 
is put for the whole perſon. So with us, 
a merry foul, and à dull foul; in Cicero, 
dear fouls ; and in Horace, candid ſouly s; 1 47 Fam. 
are all uſed in this tropical ſenſe. But 5, 9 
this way of ſpeaking occurs no where 2 
more frequently than in the ſacred wri- v. Je 


B 3 _ tings. 
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LECT. 
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ASTYS TEN 
tings. Thus for inſtance it is ſaid : l 


— the fouls, -which'' came with Jacob into 


T Gen. 


xIvi. 26. 


2 F2eb. 


xviii. 20. 


Egypt *, meaning the perſons. And again: 
IR that finneth it ſhall die from 

which expreſſion, and others of the like 
import, ſome perſons by not attending to 
the nature of this trope, have been erro- 
neouſly led to infer that the foul is na- 


turally mortal. But ſometimes only part 


Fam. 


Lib. iv. 
Ep. 1. 


4 In Vit. 
Attic. c. 
20. 


of the matter ſtands to expreſs the whole 


eſſence or being. So we. imitate the La- 
tins in uſing the word capur or head to 
denote either a perſon or thing. For as 
with them, lepidum caput, ſo with us, 4 


witty head ſignifies the ſame, as a man of 
ant. And in the ſame ſenſe, /omany head 


of cattle, means ſ% many entire cattle. _ 


whole of -any material thing or quantity, 
whether continued or diſcrete, is put for 
a part of it. So when Cicero fais : A war 


is kindled through the whole world; in 


compliment to his country he calls the 
Roman empire the world. And this ex- 
preſſion is uſed alſo by hiſtorians. Thus 
Cornelius Nepos ſpeaking of the quarrel 
between Mark Anthony and Auguſtus 


tells us, that, Each of them defired to be 


ben the world. And in like manner 
St. 


of Q&AT OR x. 7 


St. Luke ſais: There went out 2 den LECT: 


cree from Caeſar Auguſtus, that all tbe us 
world. ſhould be. taxed*, S0 in St. Paul's c. . 
ſhipwreck it is ſaid: They ran the ſhip 
aground, that is, the head of ber; for it is 
plain by what follows, that the ſtern was 
looſe. And as to diſcrete quantity, our 
Saviour uſing this trope ſaid he ſhould be, 
three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth*. Though he did [not continue * Marth, 
three whole — nights in the grave, Oe 
but only part of the firſt and third day 
and the whole ſecond day, with the two 
whole nights between the firft and third 
day, according to our way of reckoning. 
For he was buried on Friday in the after- 
noon, and reſted in the grave that night 
with the following day, which was the 
Jewiſh Sabbath, and was riſen on the 
morning of the next day. So that we muſt. 
neceſſarily have recourſe to this Synecdoche, 
which puts the whole for the part, to clear 
up — event. And his own words elſe- 
where plainly direct us to this, where he 
fais, he ſhould be Killed, and be raiſed again 
the third day 3. From whence it is evident, Marrs. 
that he could not mean by the former ex- 
preſſion, that he ſhould lie in the grave 
_— whole days and three whole nights. 

B 4 But 
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ISVYS TEM. 


2 CT. But ſome have thought ere is not- 


XXVIII. 


—— wichſtanding a difficulty in the words, be- 


cauſe it is ſaid, - three days and three nights, 
whereas he continued in the grave only 
two nights, and no part of the third 
night. 80 that altho this trope will 
account for the three days, yet it does 
not ſeem to make out the three nights. 
Therefore to remove this ſeeming difficul- 


ty, we mult conſider, that the writers of 
the New Teſtament often uſe the Hebrew 


T Gen, i. 


idiom, and the Jews expreſs a natural, or 
as others call it, a civil day, conſiſting of 
twenty-four hours, by two words, day and 
night, which Moſes calls the evening and 
morning, when he ſais, the evening and 
the morning were the firſt day *, + becauſe the 
Jews began their computation of the natu- 
ral day, from the evening preceding. Hence 
whatever Was done between evening and 
evening was ſaid to be done that day, 
which the Greeks, agteably to the genius 
of their language, expreſs by one com- 
pound word vy21uepor- Our Saviour 
therefore, when he ſaid he ſhould be 


three days and three nights in the heart 
- © ofthe — means the ſame, as if he had 


ſaid, he ſbauld be there. three natural days, 
or Hare: US three. natural — which pro- 


ved 


; * 


of ORAT o Nx. 
ved: true in the" event. For — 4 


. noon, from "oy ries to the ewe, 


muſt be accounted the firſt of the three 


days, of which the preceding night was the 
firſt part; then began the Jewiſh Sabbath 
and continued to the evening following» 


which was the ſecond day; and from the 


beginning of that evening till his reſurrec- 
tion the next morning was the third day.” 
And that this way of expreſſion was agre- 
able to the cuſtom of the Jews, appears 
farther from a paſſage in Eſther, where 
ſhe ſais : Faſt for me, and neither eat nor 
drink three days, night or day, I and my 
maidens will fa y_ alſo, and then will T go m 
unto the king. And yet it is faid after-" 
' wards that ſhe went to the king on the 


LECT. 


third day *. 80 that by the words, Three: Czap. v. 


days, night and day, muſt be meant here v. 1. 
three natural, days, wherein no difference 

is made between night and day, but one 
continued ſpace deſigned of twenty-four 
hours. Nor was this manner of com- 
puting their days ſo, as to include the 
nights, peculiar to the Jews. For thus a 
day is deſcribed in the Roman law, which 
ſais: The day begins at midnight, and ends 
at midnight following ; therefore whatever 


is 


A8veren 
LECT: i done in — four bimre, that is, in 
Gam Fe fawo ba, nights, and the light between 
Z. g. EH. Alem, is reckoned as dune the ſame day *. 
«feris. And this is agreable both to our cuſtom, 
and manner of ſpeaking. But to procede, 
by this kind of Synecdoche, the plural 
number is ſometimes put for the fingular. 
Thus St. Matthew fais: The thieves, who 
3 Chap. were crucified with our Saviour, reviled him“: 
*. 4. tho it is plain from St. Luke, that only one 
3 Chay. of them did ſo . It may alfo be refered 
* to this trope, when a certain number is 
put for an uncertain one. So it is an uſual 
way of expreſſion to ſay: I have ſeen or 
done ſuch a thing an hundred, or a thou- 
ſand times : when perhaps ſo many are not 
really intended, but only in general . 
conſiderable number. 
Tux fixth and laſt kind of $ — 
puts a part of any material Wn oa 
for the whole it. So we fay of a man: 
He ſhelters bimſelf under ſuch a one's roof, 
that is, in his houſe. And of a fleet, that 
it cone of ſo many ſail, meaning, % many 
ſhips. And by this trope, that is aſcribed 
to a ſingle perſon, which was done by the 
aſſiſtance of others, and in conjunction 
with them. As when it is ſaid that, Han- 
* killed forty thouſand Romans at the 
battle 


10 
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battle of Cannae . For an army is an ag- LECT. 
gregate body, of which the general is the CSE 
head, and conſequently the cheif part of N 1 
it. And to this kind of Synecdache men, But 
alſo be refered ſuch expreſſions, in which ** 
the ſingular number is put for the plural. 
As if one ſhould ſay: A man is liable to le 
miſled by the —— of irregular paſſions: 
meaning, all men or mankind in general. 
Or when leſs than the real number is 
put for the ſake of any round number. 
Thus ſome antient writers, when they ſpeak 
of the Grecian armada, that came gh 
Troy, call it a fleet of a thouſand ſhips *, tho tho, Zen. 
according to Homer's liſt it contained ele- . 122. 
ven hundred and eighty- ſix. And ſo like- 
wiſe the Greek interpreters of the Old Te- 
ſtament are uſually called the Seyenty, 
whereas in reality they were feventy-two. 


xii. 49. 


I now procede to an Irony, which was 
the other trope I propoſed to treat on in 
this diſcourſe. And here I ſhall firſt con- 
ſider the nature of an ory, then ſhew 
what are the proper ſubjects of it, and laſt- 
ly take notice of the different en in 
mach it is applied. 

Ax Jrony then is: 4 ape, in which 
ane contrary is ſignified by another. As if 


ma 4 


12 


A 8er 
LECT. any one ſhould fay; Well 2 when at 
ce ſame time his deſign is to intimate, 
that the ching was ill done. So chat by 
this manner of expreſſion the ſpeaker ap- 
pears to mean ſomething contrary to the 

ſenſe of the word he makes uſe of. Not 

that the word is changed from its ufual- 
ſignification, but by the circumſtances 
attending the exprefſion we perceive the 
contrary to what is ſpoken, is intended. 
Quintilian obſerves that an Tony may be 
known one of theſe three ways: by the 
manner of pronunciation, or from the nature 

of the perſon, or the thing. For, as he 

adds, where any of theſe" dv nos fut with 

the words, it is Plain the ſpeaker” intends the 
be... contrary i. The" Irony is very' plain from' 
vii. c. 6. the manner of pronunciation in that 
paſſage of Terence, where Simo ſpea- 
king to his ſervant by way of reproof fais : 
48. You have taken great care indeed. From 
the circumſtances of the perſon, when 
Cicero addrefling to Cataline fais : He went 
to aur companion, that excellent nan, Mar- 
— 1. uf Marcellus 3. When he calls him, an 
excellent Man, it is evident he means the 
contrary; becauſe no good man would 

be a companion of Catiline. And when 

e 8 his oration for Ligarius with 


laying, 


2 And 
. Ne 
v. 


c 
6. 
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- faying, Caeſar, .thir is a new. crime, and ne- L ECT. 


ver heard of till now, the thing he is ſpeak- 
ing of ſhews it to be an /rony, for it was 


not new, as all who were arent very 


well underſtood. 
Tux ſubjects of Tom are vices and 


follics of all kinds. And this way of ex- 
poſing them is often more effectual, than 
ſerious reaſoning. For many perſons, who 
either from temper, or want of reflection, 
cannot be moyed by the force of an argu- 
ment, are not proof againſt the poinancy 
of wit and raillery. And therefore we 
find the moſt grave and ſerious; perſons 
have not declined the uſe of this trope 
upon proper occaſions. Socrates, whom 
the oracle pronounced the wiſeſt man of 
his age, gave ſo much into it, that he got 
the name of zip, that is, the dro//. In 
the ſacred writings we have a remarkable 
inſtance of it in the prophet Elijah, where 
he challenges the preiſts of Baal to prove 
the truth of his deity. For it is ſaid ex- 
preſſly: He mocked them, and ſaid: C ry 
aloud for be is a god; either he is talking, 


or be is purſuing, or be is on a journey, or 


peraduenture be fleepeth, and muſt be waked *. , , Kage | 
And Solomon takes the like method to ex- xi. 27. 


poſe the follies of youth by this ironical 
r 2s 4 * 


MA SYSTEM 

—_— O young man, in thy 

— rb, why what follows, which is all 

x. 9. Ironical. Nay our Saviour himfelf thought 
fit thus to reprove the Jewiſh doctors, 
when he ſais: Full well ye reject the com- 
mandment of god, that 'ye * keep your 

x ay own traditio®*. Where by the words, 

1 Fur well, of as it is in the original, att, 
it is very evident, tar a ſevere wr 
was intended. 

Ax Trony is uſed on a variety of oc- 
cafions, as I ſhalf ſhew from ſome inſtances 
in Cicero. Sometimes he applies it in a 
way of jeſt and banter. As when he fais: 
We have mucb reaſon to belerve tbe modeſt 
man would not aſe him for his debt, when be 
: Pro purſues his life . At other times by way 
Win. of inſult and derifion. Thus when he 
would repreſent the forces of Cataline as 

mean and contemptible: O terrible war, 
ſais he, in which" this band of rakes are 
to march under Cataline. Draw out all 
4Tn Catil. Your garriſons againſt this formidable body 4. 
ü. c. 11. Again at other times to give the greater 
force to his argument, he would ſeem as 
it were by this trope to recall and correct 
what he had ſaid before. As in his ora- 
tion for Milo: But it is foohfh in us to com- 
pore * Africanus, Pompey, and our- 


ſelves 
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febves with Clodins; all our calamities were LECT. 
tolerable, but no one can patiently bear tb. 
death of, Clodiur l. Now the charactet . 
of Clodius was ſo well known, that all 
who were preſent muſt be ſenfible he 
meant the contrary, And to name no 

more, an Irony is never uſed to greater 
advantage; than when is it followed imme 
diately by ſomething very ſtinging. Thus 
ſpeaking of Piſo he ſais: Ton have heard 
this philoſopher : he denies that be was ever 
defirous of a triumph. And then addreſſing 
to him he immediately adds: O wretch / 
When you deſtroyed the ſenate, ſold its au- 
thority, ſubjected your conſulate to the tri- 
zune, overturned the ſtate, betrayed my life 
and ſafety for the reward of a province: 
if you did not defire a triumph, what can 
you pretend you did defire*. This muſt - cap. 24. 
effectually confound the falſe gravity at | 
that time aſſumed by Piſo. 

I nave now gone thro' the four princi- 
pal tropes, and endeavoured both to ex- 
plain the nature and properties of each 
of them, and likewiſe to illuſtrate them 
with a variety of examples from different 
languages and writers. Which I the ra- 
ther choſe to do, that the general uſe 
of them might be the more conſpicuous. 

Tho, 


— 
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LECT. Tho, I think, there are but few. which 
St have produced, but may be. allowed a 
place in oratory. And from ſome of 
the inſtances. here given the advantages, 
that ariſe from gaining a juſt notion of 
theſe tropes. muſt appear very evident; 
ſince the not attending to the true nature 
of them, has occaſioned ſuch groſs miſ- 
takes and errors in matters of the b 


conſequence to ins. 
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N the ſecondary Tropes. 


o 1 * : | 
22 WO 
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IN treating upon the divifon of tropes eg, FT T. 
I diſtinguiſhed them into two forts, Ay 


Srimury and ſecondary. Of the firſt fort 
are theſe four; Metaphor, Metonymy, Sy- 
necdoche, and Irony; which I have endea- 
voured to explain in ſome preceding diſ- 
courſes. The latter ſort I choſe to call e- 
condary tropes, becauſe they are all of the 
ſame nature with the former, and may be 
refered to ſome or other of them, tho they 
have received different names. Some wri- 
ters ſeem to have increaſed the number of 
theſe beyond neceſſity. I ſhall therefore 
take notice of ſuch only, as are of conſe- 


quence to be known, and will help us to 


diſcern the true force and beauty of many 
expreſſions, both in our own and other 
languages. 

TuESsxE are eight in number, Antonomaſia, 
Communication, Litotes, Euphemiſm, Cata- 


chrefis, Hyperbole, Metalepſis, and Allegory. . 


The three firſt of theſe are fimple tropes, 
and may all be refered to a Synecdoche. 
But the five laſt are of a mixed or complex 


Yor. II. C na- 
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LECT. nature, and not confined to any one of the 


primary tropes, as will appear in treating 
upon them in order, which I propoſe to 


do in this diſcourſe, but ſhall begin with 

the former ſort. 
A common. or general week cine 
times uſed for the proper name of ſome 
particular thing or. perſon, which upon 
any account is eminent and remarkable. 
So we ſay: He is gone to the city, or be came 
from the city; that is, Londen. | And by 
the Scriptures we mean the Bible. S0 
likewiſe in ſpeaking of perſons the orator 
is uſed for Cicero, the poet for Homer or 
Virgil, and the philoſopher for Ariſtotle. 
And it is not unuſual to ſay the apoſtle, 
when we mean St. Paul. On the con- 
trary, the proper names of things or per- 
ſons are ſometimes applied to any other of 
the ſame character. Thus we uſe the 
word Goſpel for any certain and undoubted 
truth. And Carthaginian faith proverbial- 
ly ſtood for the greateſt deceit or falſhood 
among the Romans. With the Greeks 
Hercules fignified a ſtrong man, Neſtor a 
wiſe man, and Irus a beggar; and the 
names of Samſon, Solomon, and Job now 
anfwer the like characters. Both theſe 
m_ of W are often very empha- 

tical, 
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tical, and highten the idea more, than LECT. 
where things are expreſſed by their own = 


name. To call a good orator Cicero, or 
an excellent poet a ſecond Virgil, includes 
not only an encomium from the arts them- 
ſelves, but leads the mind to what is moſt 
perfect in them, and was peculiar to thoſe 
perſons. Theſe forms of ſpeech are called 
Antonomafia, and come properly under a 
Synecdoche; for in the former the whole 
is put for a part, and in the latter a part 
for the whole. 

Nori is more common with ora- 
tors, than a change of perſons. Some- 
times to avoid envy, and prevent the im- 
putation of pride, in aſſuming to them- 
ſelves the praiſe of any laudable action, 


{ they aſcribe it to their hearers, and do 


not ſay, we, but ye did ſ and fo. At 
other times, when it is neceſſary to re- 
mind them of ſomething, which they have 
done amiſs; or to caution them againſt 
ſome wrong ſtep for the future, to pre- 
vent giving offenſe, they take it upon 
themſelves, or, at leaſt join themſelves 
with them, and do not ſay, you have done 
this, or do not you do this: but we have done 
it, or let us not doit. And again at other 
times in compliment to their hearers they 
0 C2 Join 
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BEE T. join them as partners in the commendable 


— =- actions or virtues of other perſons. As 
when the whole body of the people is 
brought in, to ſhare the praiſe ariſing from 
the ſucceſs of wiſe counſels, or victorious 
arms. Such ways of ſpeaking; often oc- 
cur both in Demoſthenes and Cicero. They 
are called Communication, and come pro- 
perly under a Synecdoche of the whole. 

On the contrary there is a mode of ſpeech, 
in which by denying the contrary more is 
intended, than the words expteſs. This 
way of ſpeaking is called Litotes, and is 
often uſed for modeſty ſake, where a per- 
ſon is led to ſay any thing in his own 
praiſe; or to ſoften an expreſſion,” which 
in direct terms might ſound - harſh, or give 
offenſe.” As if one ſhould: ſay, I de not 
commend yon for that, meaning I greatly 

| diſcommend, or blame you for it. Where 
more being underſtood,” than the words 
expreſſly denote, it is properly a Synec- 
ache of the part. Not that this man- 
ner of ſpeaking is always to be ſo inter- 
preted; but where it is not, there is no 
trope, which muſt be judged of by the 
cireumſtances of Ar But that 
it frequently is ſo uſed, might be eaſily 


ern from . inſtances, tho it will 
be 
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be ſufficient to mention two or three. LEST 
Cicero ſpeaking: of Cotta, calls him, 29 
mean orator, whom he had juſt called, 4 
very great orator*, And he ſais of Varro, De Clar. 
that, be purſued his  fugies- not without in- * 
duftry ; and afterwards gives him the cha- 
racter, of a man of the greateſt applica- 
tion Which paſſages compared toge- x;;7. 44 
ther plainly ſhew the import of thoſe ne- _ __ 
gative expreſſions. And a freind of Ci- Inf orat. 
cero writing to him, begins his letter 1 
thus: Altho I am ſenfible the news I ſend 
you will not be very pleaſant 3. This news 4 Aims 
was concerning the death of another freind 18 | 
of  Cicero's ; and therefore by the words, 
not very pleaſant, muſt to be ſure be meant, 
very unpleaſant and  melenchaly; but he 
choſe that expreſſion in the beginning of 
his letter, as the ſofteſt and leaſt ſhocking, 
the better to prepare him for the follow- 
ing account of what that news was. And 
this way interpreters explain that paſſage 
in St. Matthew: And thou Bethlehem in 
the land of Juda art not the leaſt among the 
princes of Fuda*. Where by, not the leaſt, + Chap. i. 
they underſtand the greateft, or very great, 5 
upon account of the honor it received by 
the birth of our Saviour, as the words im- 
| mediately following g plainly i intimate. 


* 3 I 
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ASYSTEM: 
I now procede to the hors of 


wy the mixed or complex tropes. 


1 Act vii. 


Axt firſt; when any diſpleaſing or un- 
meal thing is expreſſed by a more ſoft 
and agreable word, it is called Eupbemiſm. 


And as the word made uſe of is either con- 


trary to the proper word, or only different 
from it, it may be refered to different 
tropes. The Latins have a ſoft way of ex- 
pteſſing their diſregard to a perſon, by ſay- 
ing va/eat ; which we have borrowed from 
them, and ſay, fare him well. When the 
contrary being intended, to what is ex- 
preſſed, it comes properly under an Irony, 
And as the word death carries in it an idea 
that is diſagreable to human nature, in- 
ſtead of ſaying a perſon is dead, we often 
fay, Be 1s deceaſed or departed, which we 
have alſo taken from the Latins, who uſe 
the words deceit and abiit in the ſame 
ſenſe. So that in both languages it comes 
under a Synecdoche of the whole, to de- 
part out of life being one ſort of depar- 
ture. But when the evangeliſt ſpeaking 
of Stephen, who was ſtoned to death, ex- 
preſſes it by ſaying that, he fell aſleep *, 
this is a beautiful Metaphor, taken from 
the ſimilitude between the death of a good 
man and ſleep. 
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Tur next trope above mentioned was L . 82 
Catachrife, which ſignifies in general any. 
harſh trope, tho it is moſt commonly 
found in Metaphors. It is principally uſed 
by poets, who make choice of it for no- 
velty, or to inforce an expreſſion, where 
the proper word does not ſeem ſtrong 
enough. As when Milton in deſcribing 
the angel Raphael s deſcent from heaven 
fats, he 
| Sails between world and worlds* ; Par. 
where the novelty of the word enlivens the % 0 
image more, than if he had ſaid ier. v. 268. 
But it is ſometimes found in the graveſt 
authors, and even in the ſacred writings. 
So we read of the blood of the grape. 
And Solomon ſais, the horſe leech hath two 
daughters*. In all theſe inſtances the: p,,,. 
trope is a Metaphor. But when St. John 9 
ſais in the revelations : I turned to fee the © 
voice that ſpake to me 3, it is here a Meto- ; cus. n 
nymy of the adjunct, the word voice being *'?: 
put for the perſon who uttered it. In 
St. Matthew we read of Simon the leper +. Ci. 
not that he was then a leper, but had been i. 6- 
ſo, and was cured; which is a Synecdoche 
of the part. And when a criminal is faid 
fo have had his reward, that i is, * puniſh- 


ment, it is an Pony. 
C 4 H- 


A SYSTEM. 
- HYPERBOLE is the boldeſt of all tropes, 


— . it excedes the ſtrict bounds of truth, and 


repreſents things either greater or leſs, bet- 
ter or worſe, than they really are. But the 
repreſentation is made in ſuch a manner, 
as not to impoſe on the hearers. For an 
Hyperbale is not uſed to define or deſcribe 
any thing accurately, but only to magnify 
or depreſs it in a conſiderable degree, when 
we either cannot, or do not chooſe to re- 
preſent it exactly. The exceſs in this 
trope is called Auxefis, As when we fay 
of any thing that is very high, it reaches to 
the ſkies. The defect or contrary extreme 
is termed Meigfis. So we ſay of a very 
lean perſon, be is nothing but ſkin and 
bones, or 4 mere ſkeleton, It is principal- 
ly metapborical, but ſometimes taken from 
other tropes. When Saul and 1 
are ſaid ta have been /wifter than eagles, 
i. and ſtronger than lions, the expreſſion is 
founded in ſimilitude, and is therefore a 
Metaphor. When inſtead of ſaying Cato 
was a very virtuous man, the hiſtorian 
calls him, the image of virtue; it is an hy- 
perbglical Metonymy of the adjunct for the 
ſubject . And when we read in the Mo- 
ſaic hiſtory gf cities fenced up to heaven 3, 
. there is a Synecdoche, But if a man * 
weak 


- 
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weak fight be ſaid 70 be eagle eyed, it is an LEGT, 
Irony, Thoſe Hyperboles which are e, 
preſſed comparatively, are commonly moſt 
emphatical, becauſe they ſhew a peculiari- 
ty in the exceſs. To ſay a thing is as 
hight as a feather, carries the idea very 
far; but to ſay, it is lighter, not only car- 
nies it ſtill farther, but alſo hightens it by 
leaving the mind at an uncertainty, where 
to fix the limits. 

SOMETIMES two or more tropes, and 
thoſe of a different kind, are contained 
under one word; fo that ſeveral grada- 
tions, or intervening ſenſes come between 
the word that is expreſſed, and the thing 
deſigned by it. And this is called a Me- 
talep/is. The conteſts between Sylla and 
Marius proved very fatal to the Roman 
ſtate. Julius Caeſar was then a young 
man. But Sylla obſerving his aſpiring ge- 
nius, ſaid of him: In one Caeſar there 
are many Marius's*. Now in this expreſ- ” De 
ſion there is a Metalepfis. For the word 
Marius by a Synecdoche or Antonomaſia is 
put for any ambitious and turbulent per- 
| fon, and this again by a Metonymy of the 
cauſe for the ill effects of ſuch a temper 
to the public. So that Sylla's meaning di- 
yeſted of theſe tropes was, that Caefar 

would 
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LECT: would prove the moſt dangerous perſon to 
the Roman ſtate, that ever was bred'in 
it. Which afterwards proved true in the 
event. So when Virgil deſcribing that 
part of the African coaſt, where Aeneas 
arrived with his ſhips, ſais, A dark wood 
Ain. hung over it, the word dark by a Metony- 
ny or my of the effect is put for ſhady, and that 
again by the ſame trope for thick; for 
his meaning is, a hie wood. But the 
words of Dido in the fame poet contain a 
larger gradation, when ſhe fais : 
Happy, ab truly happy had ] been, 
If the Trojan ſhips our coaſts had never 
Aen. ſeen *. 
ug 5 In which expreſſion firſt by a Metonymy of 
the adjunct the ſhips are put for the Tro- 
Jans in the ſhips; and theſe by a Synecdoche 
of the whole for Aeneas, who was one of 
them; and again his arriving on the coaſt 
by a Metonymy of the cauſe, for her ſeeing 
him; and laſtly her ſeeing him, by the ſame 
trope for the paſſion ſhe had for him. So 
that her meaning is, ſhe had been happy, 
if ſhe had never entertained a paſſion for 
Aeneas. This trope is more frequently 
to be met with in poets than orators, as 
they take greater liberty in uſing diſtant 
alluſions, than is ſuited to that perſpicuity 
A of 


\ 
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of expreſſion, which is required in oratory, LE -ECT, 
But as Quintilian has well obſerved, all — 


the intermediate links of the chain in 
this trope are of no further uſe, than to 
lead the mind gradually from the firſt to 
the laſt, the better to perceive their con- 


intervening ſteps, and connect the words c. 6. 
expreſſed with what is directly intended, 
they will be found to contain a very re- 
mote cauſe put for the effect, which comes 
under a Metommy. On the contrary in 
the ſecond example, where dark ſtands 
for thick, the effect is put for a remote 
cauſe. And the firſt, which is founded in 


a ſimilitude of temper between Caeſar and 


Marius, belongs to a Metaphor. As to 
thoſe expreſſions, in which the antece- 


dent and conſequent are put for each other, 


and are by ſome called a Mefalep/is, I have 
already conſidered them under a Meto- 
Nux. 

Tur laſt trope, on which I propoſed to 
treat, was an Allegory. And as a Meta- 
lepis compriſes ſeveral tropes in one word, 
fo this is a continuation of ſeveral tropes in 
one or more ſentences. Thus Cicero ſais: 
F. ortune prov ided you no Veil, in which your 

virtue 


nection. As in the example laſt men- . 
tioned relating to Dido, if we drop all the 2% „ii. 
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LECT T. virtue could run and diſplay itſelf *. Where 
= the words ſeild and run are Metaphors 
' Pros: taken from corporeal things, and applied 
raten. 
"to the mind. And in another paſſage 
ſpeaking of himſelf he ſais: Nor was T fo 


timorous, that after I had ſteered the ſhip 


of the ſlate thro the greateſt ftorms and 
waves, and brought her ſafe into port, I 
ſhould fear the cloud of your forehead, or 
your collegue's peſtilent breath. T ſaw other 
winds, I perceived other florms, I did not 
withdraw from other impending tempeſts ; 
but expoſed myſelf fingly to them for the 
common ſafety*. Here the ſtate is com- 
pared to a ſhip, and all the things faid of 
it under that image are expreſſed in Me- 
taphors made uſe of to ſignify the dangers, 
with which it had been threatened. And 
indeed Allegories generally conſiſt of Me- 
taphors, which being the moſt beautiful 
trope, a number of them well choſen 
and put together is one of the fineſt and 
brighteſt ornaments in language, and ex- 
cedes a ſingle Metaphor in luſtre, as a con- 
ſtellation does a ſeparate ſtar. It is true 
that Allegories are ſometimes found in other 
tropes, but this is very rare. In that 
known expreſſion of Terence the tropes 
are all Metonymies; Without Ceres and 
Bac- 


* In Piſon. 
Ce 9. 
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Bocekur Venus:grows cold, that is diveſted LE CT. 
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of the tropes: Without meat and drink Cons 


love dies. And Samfon's riddle is made * 2 1 | 


up of Syneedoches : Ou f the eater came Sc. 5. 


forth meat, and out of the ſtrong came forth 


feeetneſs *. But there is no ſmall ſkill re- e 


quired i in the right management of Allego- 
res. For care ſhould be taken, that the 
ſame kind of trope be carried thro the 
whole, ſo as to compoſe one uniform and 
conſiſtent ſet of ideas: otherwiſe they 
dreſs up a chimera, a thing that has no ex- 
iſtence, and of which the mind can form 
no perception. And, as Quintilian fais 
very. juſtly, ; fo begin with a tempeſt and end 
with a; fire; would be very ridiculous and un- 


xiv. 14. 


natural 3. It is likewite-very neceſſary that, 3 Ift.or it. 


Lib. viii. 


the alluſions be all plain and evident, eſpe- 4 6. 


cially where the name of the thing allu- 
ded to is not expreſſed. Theſe are called 
pure Allegories. As that of Cicero: So it 
happens, that I, whoſe buſineſs it is, to re- 
pell the darts, and heal the wounds, am 
obliged to appear, before the adverſaries 


heve thrawn any dart; and they are allowed 


4 time to attack us, when it will not be in 
aur power to avoid the aſſault; and if they 
throw. a porſonous dart, which they ſeem pre- 
pared to do, we ſhall have no opportunity to 


ita app'y 
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apply a remedy . The tropes here are all 
taken from military affairs, without any 
intimation what they are applied to. But 
that is plain froni the context of the diſ- 
courſe. For he is ſpeaking of the diſad- 


vantages he laboured under in defending 


his client againſt thoſe of the oppoſite fide; 
and ſo applies to the bar thoſe terms, 
which were proper to the feild. But 
where the reference is not evident, it be- 
comes a riddle, which is nothing elſe but 
an obſcure Allegory. To avoid this there- 


fore the beſt writers generally uſe what 


they call mixed Allegories; that is, ſuch, 

wherein the proper name of the thing is 
expreſſed, which the whole ſimiltude re- 
ſpects. Of this kind is that in the ſpeech 
of king Philip of Macedon, given us by 
Juſtin where he ſais: I perceive that cloud 
of a dreadful and bloody war ariſing in Italy, 
and a thunder form from the weſt, which 
will fill all places with a large ſhower "of 


blood, wherever the tempeſt of victory ſhall 


2 Lib. 
XXIX. c. 3. 


carry it *, The proper words war, blood, 
and vi#ory, being joined to the tropes 
cloud, ſhower, and tempeſt in this ſentence 
render the ſeveral parts of the fimilitude 
plain and evident. Quintilian thinks thoſe 
a moſt beautiful, where the whole 
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ſmilitude is expreſſed, and thoſe words, man 
which in their proper ſenſe relate to one 


of the two things, between which the com- 
pariſon is made, are allegorically applied 
to the other. As when Cornelius Nepos 
ſais of Atticus: , that pilot! gains th? 
greateſt reputation, who preſerves his ſbip in 
a boiſterous and rocky ſea; ought not he to 
be thought a man of fingular prudence, who 
arrived in ſafety thro ſo many and ſo great 


civil tempeſts*. Theſe are the Allegories, i Cap. x. 


with which orators are cheifly concerned. 
But fables are alſo a kind of Allegory, and 
of very antient uſe for inculcating vir- 
tue, reproving vice, and giving directions 
for the conduct of life. We have many 
inſtances upon record of the favourable 
reception they have met with, and the in- 
fluence they have had upon the minds of 
thoſe, to whom they have been addreſſed. 
And the beſt orators have ſometimes made 
uſe of them, eſpecially in addreſſing to the 
populace. So when Alexander after his 
conqueſt of Thebes ordered the Athenians 


to deliver up to him eight, or as others 


ſay, ten of their orators, Demoſt henes 
diſſuaded them from complying with this 
demand by a fable of the ſheep, who be- 
ing prevailed with to give up their guar- 

dian 
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LET: dint dogs to the wolf, became afterwards 
an caſy prey. to him ran ao r 
2 — arch TR; EIN 1 
in Demos. 
Tuus I have gone FS W relates to 
the ſubject of Tropes, and in my next diſ- 


courſe ſhall Dae to * m of 
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"UE firſt part of 8 17 con- ET. 


ſiſts in Tropes, has been largely ex- EY 


plained in ſeveral preceding diſcourſes; I 


ſhall therefore now go on to the ſecond, 
which relates to Fi gures. 

Tu term Figure ſeems to have been 
borrowed from the ſtage, where the dif- 
ferent habits and geſtures of the actors, 
ſuitable to the ſeveral characters they ſuf- 


tained, were by the Greeks called fa, 


and by the Latins fgurae. And it is not 
unuſual with us to ſay of a perſon, both 
with reſpect to his reſo and action, that 


he hog 6 a very bad, or a very graceful fi- 


And as language is the dreſs, as it 


—— of our thoughts, in which they 
appear, and are repreſented to others; ſo 


any particular manner of ſpeaking may in 
a large e ſenſe of the word be called its Fi- 


in which latitude writers ſometimes 


uſe 3 ; but rhetoricians have reſtrained * * Cie. De 
the ſenſe of the word to ſuch forms of 7% 1 
ſpeech, as differ from the more common. 52 


and ordinary ways of expreſſion ; ; as the 
Vo I. II. 'D a |. © 


"AOSYS FEM; 
L 1285 r. theatrical habits of actors, and their de- 
portment on the are different from 
their uſual garb and behaviour at other 
times. A Figure therefore, in the ſenſe 
it is uſed by rhetoricians, is: A mode of 
Dealing different from, and more beautiful 
and emphatical, than the ordinary and ufual 
way of expreſſing the ſame ſenſe. Now as 
the habits and geſtures of our bodies are 
in a manner infinitely variable, ſo it is 
plain that the different forms of ſpeech are 
almoſt innumerable. But every alteration 
from the common manner ought not to be 
eſteemed a Figure, nor deſerves that cha- 
racer. © It muſt contain ſome beauty, or 
expreſs ſome paſſion, to merit a place 
among rhetorical Figures, and be market 

out for imitation. _ * 

Bur that I may procede in ſome order 
in treating upon this ſubject, T ſhall firft 
conſider the nature and deſign of Figures; 
then ſhew the advantage & them to an 

orator ; after that offer a few directions for 
the proper uſe of them; and in the laſt 

place give ſome account of the different 

kinds, into which they are uſually divided. 
Tur ſubject of Figures ſeems to have 
been one of the alt ul things, which was 
brought into the art of vratory, in order 
RE, 
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to complete it. Ariſtotle, who treats: ſo L — * 
accurately upon other parts, ſais very litti . 
of this. But the Greek writers; ho came 
after him, have abundantly ſupplied that 
deficiency. It is to them we owe the cheif 
obſervations; that have been made on this 
ſubject. They took notice of the ſeveral 
modes and turns bf expreſſion, obſerved 
their foree and beauty, and gave them 
particular names; by which they might be 
known and diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
And indeed they have treated the matter 
Quintilian ſeems, not without reaſon, to 
think they have multiplied Figures to an 
exceſs *, But tho it was ſo late before %. 
they. were taken notice of, and introduced? 6. ix, 
into the art of ſpeaking; yet the uſe of :. 
them in diſcourſe was doubtleſs very an- 
tient; The author of Homer's life, which 
ſome have aſcribed 0 Plutareh, has ſhewn 
is ſcaroe a Figure mentioned by rhetori- 
cians, but is to be met with in that moſt 
antient poet. And if we conſider the nature 

of ſpeech, we ſhall eaſily perceive, that as 
mankind muſt have been under a neceſſi- 

ty very early to introduce the uſe of Tropes, 

for ſupplying the want of proper words, 
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„Ser. to expreſs their ſimple ideas; ſo the likes 
A veceſſity muſt have put them upon the 

aſe of Figures to repreſent their different 
paſſions. Tho both of them were after- 

wards iricreaſed; and improved in ſuch a 
manner, as to become the cheif ornaments 

of language. The paſſions of men have 

been always the ſame, they are implanted 

in us by nature, and we are all taught 

to difcover them by the ſame ways. When 

the mind is diſturbed, we ſhew it by our 
countenance,” by our actions, and by our 
words, Fear, joy, anger alter the counte- 

nance, and occaſion different emotions 

and geſtures of the whole body. And 

we know with what paſſion a man is af- 
fected by hearing his words, tho we do 
nt ſee Him: He does not expreſs him- | 

felf as he uſually docs at other times, 
when cook and ſedate. Odjects appear 
to him in à different view, and therefore 
Be cant but ſpeak of them in a different 
Way: He *interrogates, "He exclames, he 
admires, he appeals, he invokes, he threa- 
ters; he! . his Words, repeats them, 


ee e ee 


and by many other different n of ex- 
preffion varies his ſpeeth;” no Tels than his 
countenance;” from his common and ordi- 
nary manner Now” a8 nature ſeems to 

M teach 
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teach us by theſe figurative expreſſions LECT- 
bow: to repreſent the different commotions . on 
of our minds, hence ſome have thought 
fit to call Figures, the language of the puſe 
font. And as theſe are given us, among 
other wiſe ends, to excite us the better to 
provide for our preſervation and ſafety, this 
is done ſometimes by force of arme, and 
at other times by diſcourſe. And there- 
fore Cicero very handſomly compares 
the conduct of an orator to the exerciſes 
of the palaęſtra, in which, as each com- 
batant endeavours not only to defend him- 
ſelf, and attack his adverſary, but like- 
wiſe to do both with decency; ſo the 
principal weapons of an orator, as he re- 
preſents them, are Figures, which being 8 
no clefs the ornaments. of language than 4 ;2. . 
images of our paſſions, anſwer all theſe 
purpoſes. Beſides Figures cheifly diſtin- 
guiſh the different kinds of ſtile, furniſſi it 
with an agreable variety, and often ſerve 
to er n N in a Habe wy forcible 
r 31. 

FROM this mene eee df the nature 
x Figures, the advantage of them to an 
orator is b They are a ſort of 
natural eloquence, which every one falls 
dan without Awending to it, ſuitably to 
57 D 3 that 
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1 that viakiper sio with which he is af. 


wy—feted himſelf, and is deſirous to affect 

others. In a cool and ſedate diſcourſe 
ſuch Figures as convey our ſentiments with 
the greateſt ſtrength and evidence-are.moſt 
proper. And there are others, which are 
fuited to brighten and enliven more gay 
and ſprightly ſubjects. Others again are 
more peculiarly adapted to expreſs the diſ- 
| orders and ns of the mind. To 
| repeat the ſame thing again would many 
times be deemetl a tautology and imperti- 


nent; but to do this when/the mind is * 
fled, is not only allowable; but the repeti- 
tion tenders it more ſtrong and affecting. 
[| Sa hKewiſe to interrogate; 'exclatne; or ad- 
| maire, under the influence of a paſſion, im- 
preſſes the hearers, and diſpoſes them to at- 
tention ; whereas at another time perhaps 
ſach ways of ſpeaking would ſcarce be con- 
ſiſtent ith protlence, There is a natural 
ſympathy in mens minds, which diſpoſes 
them to teceive impreſſions from thoſe, with 
whom they converſe. Thus one gay and 
pleaſant companion gives a chearfulneſs and 
vivacity o a hole company; whereas on 
the contrary, one who is dull and flegmatic 
damps the ſpirits of all about him, and affects 
them with the fame gloomꝝ temper. Figures 


are 
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ate peculiarly ſetviceable to an vratar . fbr L . 
anſwering theſe different intentions. And ; 
as he finds them in life, from thence be muſt 
copy them 3 as a painter does the features 
of the countenance, and the ſeveral parts 
of the body; Figures being to him what 
lines and colors are to the other. The 
deſign. of Catiline to deſtroy the Roman 

ſtate and burn the city is a ſtory well 
known. There was an army drawn toge- 
ther ataa proper diſtance to favour the un- 
dertaking, and others were left in Rome, 
who: bad; their parts aſſigned them for bur- 

ning the city and deſtroying thoſe, who 

ſnould eſcape the flames. And in a word 

every thing was ready for putting in A 
tion this horrid and-barbaraus ſcheme. So 

that nothing retarded it but the taking off 

Cicero, who was then conſul, which was 

thought neceſſary to be done firſt. Cicero, 

upon information of the deſign againſt his 

life, finds means to prevent it, and the ſame 

day calls together the ſenate. And Cati- 

tine, who was aman of conſummate bold- 

neſs, had the confidence to appear in that 

aſſembly. Upon their meeting, Cicero 

opens to them the whole affair of the con- | 
piracy, and the defign againſt _—— 


Aa FRE warm and pathetic harangue. 
| D 4 wi 
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I: r which he had two-things in view 3 to rails 
we indignation of the ſbnate -againſt the 
conſpirators,” and particularly againſt Cati- 
line; and either by tertifying, or extaſpe - 
5555 him, to obige him to leave the 
Now he does not begin this: ſpeech 
br his uſyal manher at other times, by 
addrefling**to his audience, king 
| their favor and attention, or leting them 
gradually into the deſign” of What he was 
about to ſay; but as Catiline was preſent, 
he immicdiately Fall upon him with the 
e vehemeèenee, in in the following mar- 
ner: Fang Catiline, will you abuſe our 
ann 9 long will your fury inſuls 
ur What" bounds will you ſer to your un. 
bridled rage Does neither the night guard 
of the palace, nar the city watch; nar the 
people fear, nor ibe agreement. of all good 
mem, nor the meeting F the ſenate in this 
Fortified pace nor the countenances and looks 
of tbis affembly at all. move ou? Do not 
you purctive your”. deſigns are "gifrovered © 
and that all who ars proſeut knaw af your 
conſprracy® Wha of u dn yau think is igno- 
rant of aohat yau did the laſt night, and the 
nigbt before," where ya was; wha were with 
vou, and what you:reſobved an? O times, O 
ae, J. The Senate knows 1915, the cauſul 
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ter it, and yet this man lives iber? mL Sr. 
comes into the ſenate, Joint-in the public un. ga 
— marius our aach Nannen 
' And in the ſame impetuous 7, Car. 
ſtrain heprocedes thro his whole ſpeech, in- 
terſperſing a great variety of the like ſtrong 
had yrs wr effect: for when Catiline 
ſtood up aſterwards to make his defence, 
—— 2 — and their 
reſentments againſt him roſe ſo high, from 
what! Cicero had faid, that they had not 
NN hear him ok ; r 'whiglh 
e need os, mig his juſt indignation 
be nar rig author of ſo barbarous and in- 
bumane a deſign, in he did, 
buy Figures ſuited to — the. paſſions of 
his hearers; had he, I fay, inſtead of this 
 * attempted+ to reaſon with him, and told 
dhe ſtory in a cold and lifeleſs manner, 
be would have expoſed himſelf to the can- 
tempt of Cataline; and by leaving the fe- 
nate little or nothing moved at what he 
ſaid, prevented perhaps their coming to 
thoſe ſpeedy and vigorous refolutions, 
_ were neceflary at ſo critical a junc- 
| Let us ſuppoſe him to have expo- 
u With Catiline in much the fame 
words 


LECT: words as before, but thrown into a. difs 
. ferent form, and. diveſted:of thoſe patbetie 


g Eu laue inialiad piraith: your-furieus pro- 


Ser 


Figurat. As thus t Cataline, yam have real. 
9 abuſeu our patarnce: in à great: degree. 


cedingt a hang while. Don ſerm to-have fixed 
21 bonitds © 10 vo untredied Fage. i: Nei- 
ther the mgbt guard of: the palace, nor the 
city watch, nnr tbe peaple's tur, nor: the 
agreement amang good mens nor: the calling 
together of tbe ſenate in this fortified place, 
nor the countenuntes and looks of this afſenibly 
appear to move un in the leg. ¶ affure:you | 
we arr all of: us: apprijed=of nobat.. you did | 
the laſt nigbi, and thei night before, were 
you was, andawhe were noth you; and what | 
reſolutions you-came to. Theſe are ſad times, | 
the age it very degenerate : that the ſenate | 
ſhould: know all this,.. the conful :fee it; and | 
yet that this man fbould live, come into the | 
ſenate, bear all. our: debates," and mark us out | 
to deftroy\us... You ſee the ſenſe is intirely 
the ſame, and the words too in a great 
meafure; fo that there is little more than 
an alteration in the form of them. And 
yet who does not perceive how flat and 
languid ſuch a way of talking muſt have 
appeared at that time? and how much it 
loſes of that ſpirit and energy, which 
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Mews itſelf in Cicero's manner of expref- 
from? Had he delivered himſelf thus, it 
might ingeed have made the ſenate look 
upon Catiline as an abandoned wretchy loſt 
to all virtue and © goodneſs, and perhaps 
have moved ſome to pity him on that ac- 
count. As we are eaſily induced to com- 
paſſionate perſons in ſuch circumſtances, 
virtuous anceſtors, which was his cafes 
Hut ſure ĩt would have been ill ſuited to 
fires their minds with that generous re- 
gard for their country, and the neceſfary 
precautions fox its ſecurity, which the cir- 
cumſtances of the: ſtate then required. 
Nor would Cataline have been at all de- 


tered by it, but rather encouraged in the 


proſecution of his deſigns, from the little 
effect a ſpeech ſo managed muſt proba- 
bly have had upon the minds of the ſe - 
nators. But Cicero knew very well, that 


the paſſions. of mankind are the ſprings of 


action : that it is many times not ſufficient 
ſor an oratot to gorivince. their minds by 
ſeting the truth in a clear light; but he 


I muſt alſo raiſe their hopes, alarm their 


fears, inflame their anger, or excite ſome 
other ſuitable paſſion, before they will be 
aht to act with that zeal and fervor, 
which 


LECT. 
— 
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L PET. which the caſe may require: And as he 
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e admirably: well ſbillod: in this art of 


touching the paſſions, he ſeldom fails: to 
fix upon 


the moſt proper methods of do- 
ing it, and makes choice of ſuch Figures 
and modes of ſpeaking; as in the ſtrongeſt 
manner t che emotions of his on 
mind. For every paſſion is not to be ex: 
preſſed by the ſame Figures, any more 
than it is drawn by the ſame lines, ot 
painted with the ſame colors- When 


Dido finds that Aeneas is about to leave 


her, ſhe uſes all her arts to detain him, 
And as perſons in great diſtreſs are ſeldom 
at a Joſs to expreſs their condition in: the 
moſt affecting way; ſhe diſcovers her feat, 
anger, revenge, with the whole croud=of 
diſorders, which then poſſeſſod her mind, in 
a variety of moving Figures, ſuited to raiſe 
the counter paſſions in his breaſt, as is 
finely. repreſented by Virgil in that artful 


"ſpeech he has made for her, which I for- 


bear to recite for no other reaſon, but the 
length of it: But what particular Figures 


are moſt aceommodated to anſwer the ſe- 
veral ends propoſed by them, will beſt ap- 
pear, . J come to: SR of them Jepa- 
__ * | S119 401416 12 gt) 242 2150 
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nit SHALL, therefore now) 


of Figures. And firſt they ſhould al- 


ways be accommodated to — ſentiments, 


and riſe in proportion to the images, de- 


ſigned to be conveyed by them. 80 far as 


they are founded in reaſon, they are ſuited 

to impreſs the mind; but where the lan- 
guage ont-ſtrips the thought, tho it may 
pleaſe the ear, and ſome weak perſons 
may be carried away with a pomp of 


words, yet an intelligent hearer will ſoon 


ſee thro the thin and airy dreſs. It is the 
ſenſe, which gives weight to the Figure, as 
that by ſtriking the imagination awakens 
the mind, and excites it to act in con- 
formity to reaſon. Again in the uſe of pa- 
thetic Figures it is generally better to be 
nervous than copious, that the images, by 
their cloſer union, may impreſs the mind 
with greater force and energy; tho in ſuch 


Figures as are deſigned for ornament, or 


illuſtration, a more diffuſive way of pain 
ting is ſometimes agreable. But further, 
the too frequent uſe of Figures ought 
to be avoided. For what I obſerved in 
relation to Tropes, is alſo true with reſpect 
to theſe; that a great number of them 


is thy to darken and -obſcure the ſtile. 


4 And 


by 


town a few directions for the ;proper aſe ny 
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L By CT. And beſides; Ciceros reflection in this 6afe 
uy is" very jult, that: Ir i Bard to ſay, what 
ſhould be the teafon, that "thyſe things, which 


firſt fight fooneft move tus, do litetoiſe Fooneft 
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moſt affet? us with u ſenßbie pleaſure, and at 


find by common ex "Laſtly, Fi- 
gures ſhould be ſo Were in a diſ- 
courſe, as not to render the ſtile rough 
and uneven, ſometimes high and at other 
times low; now dry and jejune, then 
pompous and florid. In a word they ſhould 


rather ſeem to ariſe from nature than art, 


to offer themſelves than to be the effect 
of ſtudy; and to appear not like patches 
upon a face, but the agreable beauty of a 
ſound and healthful complexion. But of 
this I ſhall have occaſion to 


large hereafter, in treating upon the dif- 


| ferent kinds, or characters of ſtile. 


As to the diviſion of Figures, which is 
what remains to be confidered, they are 
uſually divided into two ſorts, Figures of 
words, and Figures of ſentences. The 
difference between them conſiſts in this; 
that in the former, if you alter the words, 
or ſometimes only the ſituation of them, 
you deſtroy the Figure; but in the latter 
1 3 remains, whatever words are 


made 
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made uſe of; or in What manner ſoever the LECT: 
order of them is changed. Thus when , 
the name of a perſon or thing is repeated, 
to intimate ſome known property or 8 
lity belonging thereto, it is a verbal Fi- 
gure called Place. Cicero was a true pa- 
triot and hearty lover of his country. And 
therefore T ſhould uſe this Pigure in ſay- 
ing, that, at 'the time , Cataline s con- 
ſracy Cirero appeared lie Cicero: The 
ſenſe would remain the ſame, but the Fi- 
gure would be loſt, if I ſhould alter the 
words, and ſay, at that time Cicero appea- 
red like himſelf. So when two or more ſen- 
tences, or members of a ſentence, end 
with the ſame word, it is called Epiſtro- 
phe. As when I ſay: To loſe all reliſh of 
hfe, is in effect to boſe life. But if only 
the order of the words be changed in the 
latter clauſe thus: To 1% all rehſh of 
life, is to loſe life in eifect the Figure va- 

niſhes. And this is the nature of verbal 
Figures. But it is not jo in Figures of 

ſentences ; they continue the ſame, what- 

ever alterations are made in the words. 
An. orator ſometimes thinks it proper to 

change the form of his diſcourſe, and ad- 

dreſs himſelf to his audience, or an abſent 

perſon, or elſe perhaps to introduce ſome 

4 other 
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LECT. other perſon as ſpeaking to them, - whoſe 
. words may be ſuppoſed : to carry greater 
weight and authority with them, than his 
own. The former of theſe is called Apo- 
firophe, and the latter Proſopopoeia or Ima- 
gery 5 which, require no certain words, or 
order of expreſſion. But this diſtinction 
between the two ſorts of Figures will aps. 
pear more evident, as I procede ta treat 
on them in order in ſome following diſ- 
courſes Wu 4 59441, eee e 
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N Len upon aha dien of: PigureeL, B C T. 
e in my laſt diſcourſe. I obſerved, that . 

— are commonly divided into two 
ſorts, Figures f words, and Figures of 
| 12 the former of which I now pro- 
poſe to conſider. But as moſt of them de- 
pend either upon the ſound, or order of 
the words, they do not equally ſuit all 
languages: For it is evident that the an- 
tient languages from the inflexion of their 
declinable words by different tetminations 
have this advantage of the modern, that 
they are capable ef being ſo diſpoſed, as 
to cauſe a greater variety of pleaſing ſounds, 
as likewiſe a more frequent return of the 
fame, or a like ſound, in which the na- 
ture of moſt of theſe Figures conſiſts. And 
therefore I ſhall content myſelf with trea- 
ting only upon ſuch of them, as ſuit with 
our own language. And in doing this I 
ſhall diſtinguiſh them into three ſorts, as 
they conſiſt in a deficiency of words, a re- 
dundancy, or a repetition. 
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- In; i is 5 called. Elipfe, . one or more 


— are wanting in a ſentence, to com- 
plete, the conſtruction, and fully expreſs 
the ſenſe. This Figure is often uſed in 


proverbial ſpeeches, as when we ſay: Many 


men, many minds, that is, heve many minds : 
and: The more danger, the more honor, 


that is, gains more banor. But where } 


mere brevity, and eſpecially when they arc 


of ſentences, where. I ſhall conſider it. 


Tur other Figure above mentioned. 
which conſiſts in the omiſſion of words, 


is Afyndeton... And it is fo called, when 


the particles, that connect the members of 


a ſentence one with another, are left out, 
to repreſent either the celerity of an action, 
or the haſte and eagerneſs of the ſpeaker. 
Thus Caeſar expreſſes his ſpeedy con- 
queſt: of Pharnaces: J came, I aw, I 
sue. in cumguered . If he had inſerted the capu- 
n latives, and ſaid: I came, and Lau, and 
conguered: it would have retarded the 
2 and not yu ſo full and juſt 


an 


or the firſt ſoit ae Blifs and Ga- 


the effect of ſome paſſion, the Figure re- 
ceives another name, and is called Apgſia- 
peſis, which is placed among the Figures 
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un idea of the ſwiftneſs of the action. In 
my laſt diſcourſe I took notice of the ve- 
hement and impetuous manner, in which 
Cicero attacked Catiline in his” firſt ora- 
tion, where his deſign was to fire the minds 
of the ſenate againſt him, and oblige him 
to leave the city; both which points he 
gained by that ſpeech. The next day 
therefore, when Catiline was gone, he calls 
together the body of the citizens, and 
makes à ſpeech to them; which in a (oft 
of rapture or tranſport of mind, he thus 


1 


LECT: 
XXXI. 
We 


begins, by acquainting them with the os 


parture of Catiline : He is gone, departed,” e- 


 Sfeaped, broke our + intimating at the ame 


time botſi the exceſſive rage, in which Ca- 


tiline left Rome; and the great pleaſure, 


with which he was himſelf affected on that 
account. This conciſe 'way of ſpeaking 
adds likewiſe a conſiderable emphaſis to an 
expreſſion, and by bringing the ſeveral 
parts of a thing nearer together, affects the 
mind with greater force. Thus Cicero 
ſets Cato's character in a very ſtrong and 
beautiful light by the uſe of this Figure. 
Nature itſelf, fais he, has made you a great 
and excellent man for integrity, gravity, tem- 


perance, * Mice, in ꝙ word for 
* virtue. yg 


E 2 Tat 


a Pro 
* uraen. 
c. 29. 
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LECT. - Tur ſecond ſort of verbal Figures ir 

= contrary to theſe, and conſiſts in a redun- 

dancy or multiplieity of words which are 

likewiſe two, Pleonaſinus and Polyſyndeton. 

Wurd we uſe more words than are ne- 

ceſſary to expreſs a thing, it is called i 
Pleanaſmus. This is done ſometimes for 

greater emphaſis, as when we ſay: I bere 

in the World it he? at other times it is 

deſigned to aſcertain the truth of What is 

ſaid. So the ſervant in Terence, when the 

truth of what he had related was called in 

queſtion, replies: Ir is certainly: ſo, 1 ſaw | 

- it with theſe Defy" ent. £6 91200 8 WITS . 3 

F. 2. Wu the ſeveral parts of a ſentence are 

. 31. united by proper particles, it is called Poh- 

Hndeton. This adds a weight and gravitʒ 

to an expreſſion, and makes what is ſaid to 

appear with an air of ſolemnity and by re- 

tarding the courſe of the ſentence, gives 

the mind an opportunity to conſider and | 

reflect upon every part diſtinctly. We of- 

ten meet with this Figure in Demoſthenes, 

which very well ſuits the gravity of his 

ſtile. So he encourages the Athenians to 

proſecute the war againſt king Philip of 

| Macedon, from this conſideration, that 
© "now: They had ſhips" and mem, and money, 
1 * Pres, and all other things, aohich might 


8 2 con- 
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contribute. to the firength of the city; in EC Ti 
greater number and plenty, than in. farmer Cogn 
times. Every article here has its weight, 1 7 


and carries in it a proper motive to ani- 
mate them to the war. And if you re- 
move the copulatives, tbe. ſentence, * 
loſe much of its force. _ | 

I pROCEDE. now to the third. kind of 
en Figures, which conſiſt in a repett- 
tion. And either the ſame word in ſound, 
or ſenſe is repeated; or onę of a like ſound, 
or ſigniſication 3 or both. . 
+I SHALL. begin with * * Py 
of which there are ten, called Antanaclafs, 
Ploce, Epixeuxis, Climax, Anaphora, Epi- 


Aropbe, Symplace, Epanalehfis, Anadiplgſis, 


and Epanodos. The two firſt of theſe agree 
in ſound, but differ in ſenſe; the eight 
following agree in both. | 

Wurx the ſame: parker in 1 has 
not in ſenſe is repeated, it is called An- 
tanaclaſis. This Figure ſometimes carries 
a poinancy in it, and when it appears na- 
tural and eaſy, diſcovers a ready turn of 
thought. As when a ſon to clear himſelf 
of ſuſpicion aſſured his father, He did nat 


wait for his death; his father replied, But: vg. 
Jagire you would watt for it *. Here the % c. 
word wait is taken in two different ſenſes. 4 2. 5. : 
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LEE: is likewiſe uſed on ſerious occaſions, ag 


in grase and moral precepts, which are 


apt to affect the mind with greater plea- 


ſure, when delivered in an agreable dreſs. 
As this: Care for thoſe things in your 
youth, which in old age may, free you from 
care. Where the word care in the for- 
mer place ſignifies to provide, and in the 
latter anxiety of mind. And even our Sa- 
viour himſelf once uſes this Figure, when 


he ſais to one of his diſciples, — de- 


fired to be diſmiſſed from attending him, 


that he might go and bury his father: Fol- þ 


2 * . low me, and let the dead bury their dead. 


Where dead in one place denotes a na- | 


tural death, and in the other a ' moral or 
ſpiritual deutbz. 

SoMETIMEsthe'name'of e ba or 

thing is repeated again, to denote ſome par- 

ticular character or property, deſigned to 

be expreſſed by it. And then it is called 

Ploce. Thus Cicero ſais: Young Cato wants 

OY Wit: experience, but yet he "is Cato*. Meaning 


i. Ep. 2. he had the ſteady temper of the family. 


. . . And fo in the proverbial expreffion : An 


ag. Ape is an ape, dreſs him never jo fines. - 

v. 627. WHEN a word is repeated again ods: ve- 
| hemence- in the ſame ſenſe, it is called 
 Epizenxis, This * ſhews the earneſt- 

— neſs 


B — 


$ 
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= veral other » paſſions, 


= and libe, not to lay afide; but to purſue your 
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aeſs of the "ſpeakers and his great concern LECT: 
of mind about what he ſais; and there. 
fore has a natural tendency to excite the 
attention of the audience. It is ſuited to 
expreſs anger, ſurprize, ſorrow, and ſe- 

As when Cicero 
would expreſs his indignation againſt An- 

tony for having been the cheif inſtrument 

in bringing on the civil war, he ſais to 

him: u, you, Antony, puſhed Caeſar upon 

the civil war. And thus he tells Cataline Philip. 
in his firſt invective againſt him: Non live, Nm 


wicked  fefign*, And when our Saviour Cap. 2. 

would - expreſs his great concern and ſor- 

row for the wickedneſs of the Jews, he does 

it in this pathetic manner: O Feruſalem, 

FJeruſalem, bo killeſt-the prophets3 1. a 2 
Crimax is a beautiful kind of re peti- N 

tion, when the word, which ends ©; firſt 

member of a' period, begins the ſecond, 

and ſo thro each member, till the whole 


is finiſhed. There is a great deal of 


ſtrength, as well as beauty in this Figure, 
when the ſeveral ſteps riſe naturally, and 
are cloſely connected with each other. As 


in this example: There ir no enjoyment of 


property without government, no government 
Without 's magiſtrate, no magiſtrate without 
| E 4 obe- 


z& . 41 $v mnt) bw 
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n. be pleaſes. - But, as Quintilian ob- 

ſeryes, this Figure lies ſo open, that it is 

apt. to look too much like art; for which 

ü. eaſon he adviſes not to uſe it often . Ta. 

ix. c. 3. prevent this therefore orators ſometimes 

aaiſguiſe it, by not repeating the ſame word, 

which ſtood in the former member, but 

ſome other equivalent to it. As in the 

following inſtance of Cicero for Milo: Nor 

did be commit himſelf andy to the people, but 

alſo to the ſenate: nor to the ſenate aniy, but 

likewsſe - ta tbe publio forces ; nor to theſs 

only, but alſo to bis . power, + with inbhj˖ẽẽ 

the ſenate. bad aura the whale commons © 
+ Cap. 23. wealtb . Sin 

Wazn — — or — 

a ſentence, begin with the ſame word, it 

is called Anaphera;:; This is a lively and 

elegant Figure, and ſeryes very much to 

engage the attention. For by the frequent 

return of the ſame word the mind of the 

hęaręr is held in an agreable ſuſpence, till 

the yhale is finiſhed. You de nothing, 

ſais Cicero to Catiline, You attempt nothing, 

you think notbing ; but what 1 not only bear, 

? In Cats: but alſo. fee and plainly perecive3. It is 

"*5 ſrequently uſed-by way of queſtion, which . 

. it not only beautiful, but likewiſe 

$94 + {tr ons 
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ſbrong and nervous. As at the beginingLECT: 

of the ſame ſpeech: Does neither the night ua, 

guardigf rbe palace, nor the city watch; nor 

8 he: peoples fear, nor the agreement of all good 

Jartiſied place, nor the countenances and looks. 

H this. afſembly at all move you? And in 

another of his orations: M bat is ſo popular 

at peace, which ſeems" o afford a"pleaſure, 

nat only. to beings endowed with ſenſe, but 

even to inanimate nature? Mbat is ſo popu- 

lar as. lilerty, which even beaſts as well as 

ren ſeem to covet and prefer above all things? 

What: is ſo popular as eaſe and leiſure, for 

* the enjoyment of which you and your ance- 
ore have undergone the greatef labors* ? Ce 

& +EPISTROPHE is to the an 22 2 

and makes — at the end of each 

member or ſentence. As thus: Since con- 

cord uus oft, freindſbip was hot, feli 

was loft, hberty was loft, all was loft *. © And? 4. ad 

Cicero. in the charge, which he brings * 

againſt Mark Antony before the ſenate, 

makes uſe of this Figure, when he ſais: 

Do you lament the. deſtruction of three Ro- 

nan armies? The author of that deſtruc- 

nion Was Antony. Do you bewail the" loſs 

of net eminent citizens * They have been 

e, oe you. by Antony. Is the autho- 

ow”! rity 


ISV 
LECT. i of this order weakened? — 
— td by Antony. NSN Rn enn 
1 Sturrocx takes in both theſe laſt Fi- 
gurt. As in that of Cicero: You woitld 
pardon and acquit bim, whom tbe ſenute 
bath condemned, whom” the people of Rome 

have. tondemned; whom all mankind* huve © 

* Ad He- condemned *. Here the ſeveral 'mem- 
N 10 bers both begin and end with the ſame 
word. We have a beautiful inſtance of it 
in St. Paul, when he ſais: Are they He- 
brews? fo um I. +; Are tbey Tf aelitei'# fa 
am I. s pen! of Abrabem' 


3 2 Cor. xi. am I. 


An — a ſentenoe Vence with tho 
word; with which it began, it is called 
 Epanalepfis. As in that expreſſion of Plau- 

tus: Virtue tontains all things ; be wants 

* Amph. no good thing who has virtue*®. The Fi- 
Sc. . gure is the ſame, but the principle not fo 
9.21. honeſt, in the advice, which we find given 
by the miſer in Horace, when he ſais: 

Get money, if you can, honeſtly; but bow- 
g ; Oe ever get money5. This Figure adds a force 
"5 to an expreſſion, when the principal thing 
deſigned to be conveyed is thus — 

by leaving it laſt upon the mind. And it 
hightens the beauty of it, when the ſen- 

tence has an agreable turm àriſing from 

OL two 
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two oppoſite parts. As in Ciceros com- — 
pliment to Caeſar: We have ſeen your dino . 
tory "terminated ly the war; your drawn 
= ford in the. city we have not ſcen . Hs Pro | 
mogenes calls this a circle, becauſe the, 6. 
ſentence returns again to the ſame word, 
as that geometrical figure is formed by the 
2 motion of a — to _ ſame 
Birr we | +*$turm De 
Warn — ae begins g. 1 
vith the ſame word, with which the former 7. 410. 
concluded, it is termed Anadipigiit. As 
in the following inſtance: Let us think no 
price too great for truth. Truth cannot be 
bought toa dear, So in that paſſage of St. 
John: He came to his own, and bis own re- 
ceive bim not 3. This Figure general- Chap. i. 
ly- ſuits beſt with grave and folemn dif. 
courſes; 
EAN O DOS is the . 86 a ſen- 
tence, or repeating it backwards, ſo that 
it takes in the two laſt Figures; for it 
both begins and ends with the ſame word, 
and the ſame word is likewiſe repeated in 
the middle. This turn of expreſſion has 


4 beauty in it, and ſhews a readineſs of 
thought. We have the following 3 
= of it in Minutius Felix, where he is 
F 7% ſolly of the Egyptian aper. 


tion. 
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LECT: tion. V, ſais he, with: Cynocephalus, and 5 
CO ber proj, laments,  bemoans,” and ſeris ber 
4 en; ber attendants beat their breaſts, — 
and imitate the greif of the unhappy mot ber; 
in à little time the ſon is found, upon which 
they all rejoice. | Nor do they ceaſerevery year 
to loje what they find, or to find what they 
boſe." And is it not ridiculous: to lament what i 
you worſhip, or to worſhip what you la- 
Pag. 22. nent ? It ſerves likewiſe to illuſtrate and 
enforce the ſenſe, by ſeting it in two op- 
poſite views. As in that expreſſion of the 
prophet: W.a unta tbem, bo cull gaod evil, 
and evil good; who- put darkneſs. for light; 
Mv. 10. and lig bt for darin. 
I cou now in the laſt place to the con- 
fideration of thoſe Figures, which conſiſt 
in a repetition of words of a like ſound or 
ſignification, or both. And. theſe are four, 
Paronomuſiu, Homaiaptoton, Synonymia, and 
Derivatio the two firſt of which reſpect 
words, that are ſimilar in ſound only, abe 
third in ſenſe,” and the laſt in both. 
Wurx two words very near in und. 
but different in ſenſe, reſpect each other 
in the ſame ſentence, it is called Parono- 
mafia: As when we ſay: After 4 feaſt 
comes faft. And: A freind in need is 4 
ue deed. We uſually call it a pun, 
which 


rer 
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which when gew, and appoſitely uſed, LECT: 
paſſes for wit, and ſerves to enliven con- — 
verſation. Nor is it wholly to be exclu- 
ded from grave and ſerious diſcourſes: for 
a witty jeſt has many times had a better 
effect than a ſolid argument; and prevai- 
led with thoſe, who could not be moved by 
cloſe reaſoning. And therefore Cicero 
and the beſt ſpeakers have ſometimes re- 
courſe to it, upon weighty and ſolemn oc+- 
caſions, as will be — 
proper place. 

* Way \the-Geerak pets: Ok fate 
end with the ſame caſe; or tenſe of a like 
ſound, this alſo is conſidered as a Fzgure, 
and named Hamoioptoton. As thus: No 
marvel tho wiſdom complams, that ſhe is ei- 
ther wilfully deſpiſed, or careleſely neglected; 
either openly ſcorned, or ſecretly: abhored. 
This Figure is eſteemed moſt. beautiful 
when the parts are all of the ſame length, 
or pretty near it; as it adds to the har- 
mony of the period, and renders the ca- 
dency of the ſeveral members more muſi- 
cal, from the juſt proportion between 
them. The Greek rhetoricians were much 
addicted to this figure, and Iſocrates is par- 
F cularly celebrated for it. But ſome of the 
haſh orators ſeem to have induſtriouſſy 

& 4 | - avoided 


L avoided it, as carrying in it too much ap- 


1 Sturm. 


De Uni- 


419. 


that this Figure appears no where ſo much 
wer/. chc. in all the works of Demoſthenes, as in an 


net the outward expreſſion 
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of art). And it is remarkable, 


oration; which he did not ſpeak himſelf, 
but -wrote for his freind Diodorus, a man 
of | pr b to — as — 
own. 223 
Taz next Figure wore! hentiviies is 
Synonymia. No ſtrictly ſpeaking ſynony= 
mous words are thoſe, which have exact- 
ly the fame ſenſe; But there being few 
ſuch, the uſe of the term is ſo far extended, 
as to comprehend words of a near affinity 
in their ſignification, which in diſcourſe 
are frequently put for one another; 80, 
to defire and entreat, are ſometimes uſed 
as equivalent terms; whereas 70 defire' is 
no more than to wiſh for a thing, and 75 
entreat is to expreſs that inclination in 
words. In like manner, e and honor; 
are often taken for ſynonymous words, 
tho they have not preciſely the ſame ſenſe; 
but one is the uſual conſequence of the 
other; for eſteem'is the good opinion, we 
entertain of a perſon in our mind, and ho- 
of that opi- 
nion. When two or more ſueh words 
come together, they conftitute this Figure. | 
4 As 
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As, when Cicero ſpeaking of Piſo ſais: His LECT, 
whale countenance, which 1s the tacit language —— 
of the mind, bas drawn men into a miſtake, 
and decerved, cheated, impoſed on thoje, whe 
did not know him. This Figure ſometimes G.17 
adds force to an expreſſion by enlivening Lag 
the idea; and it often promotes the har- 
mony and juſt cadency of a ſentence, which 
otherwiſe. would. drop too ſoon, and diſ- 
appoint the ear. 11 

Wurx ſuch n as * — from 

the ſame root, as juſtice, juſt, injuſtice, 
unjuſt, and the like, come together in the 

fame. ſentence, they. make the Figure cal- 

led Derivatio, which is the laſt of thoſe 

I propoſed: to conſider in this diſcourſe. 
Cicero obſerving the vanity. of the philo- 
ſophers, who affected praiſe, at the ſame 

time they decried it, uſes this Figure, 
when he ſais of them: The philoſophers 

| ſet their names to thoſe very books, which 

they write of the contempt of glory; and 

are deſirous to be honoured and applauded, 
even for zohat they ſay in contempt of bonor 

and applauſe *. This Figure receives an, p,, 
additional beauty, when repeated, eſpe - 4c. 
cially . in two,. oppoſite members. As: 
He wiſhed rather to die a preſent death, than 

to live a miſerable life. 


| 
ll 


| ASTs TENA | 
LECT. I HAVE now gone thro the principal 
(22%, verbal Figures, which ſuit with our lag- 
guage ; and in my next diſcourſe ſhall pro- 
cede to the Figures of ſentences 
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of Pi igures off Sentences. Particularly 7500 


ſuited for Proof. 


N my laſt diſcourſe I treated on anne er. 


Figures, and ſhall now, as I then pro- 
miſed, procede to Figures of Sentences, 
Among the antients, as //ocrates is thought 
cheifly to have excelled in the beauties 
and delicacies of the former, ſo Demoſ- 


thenes is moſt celebrated for expreſſing the 
force and energy of the latter. And Ci-„Cic. 


rat. 


eero lais fo great ſtreſs upon theſe Figures, e. 39. 


that he' repreſents them as the brighteſt 
part of oratory; and makes the power 
and efficacy of the art to depend in a great 
meaſure upon a thorough knowledge and 
proper application of them. But rheto- 


Nricians have no leſs exceded in multi- 


E plying theſe, than verbal Figures; for which 
reaſon I ſhall treat only upon thoſe, which 
are more conſiderable. And becauſe ſome 
of them are principally adapted for reaſon- 
ing, and others to move the paſſions, I ſhall 
& diſtinguiſh them under thoſe two heads, 
and begin with the former. 


Ver. II. F AND 


XXXII. 
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LECT. AND theſe are fix, Prolepſis, Hypobolt, 
A, Anacoinofis, Epitrope, Parabole, and Anti- 
thefis, which I ſhall endenvour to explain 
in order. 
Prolepfis, or Anticipation, is fo called, 
when the orator firſt ſtarts an objection, i 
which he foreſees may be made either 
againſt his conduct or cauſe, and then an- 
ſwers it. Its uſe is to foreſtall an adver- 
fary, and prevent his exceptions, which 
cannot afterwards be introduced with fo 
good a grace. Tho it has likewiſe a far- 
ther advantage, as it ſerves to conciliate 
the audience, while the ſpeaker appear 
defirous to repreſent matters fairly, and not 
to conceal any objection, which may be 
made againſt him. The occafions of this 
Figure are various, and the manner of in- 
troducing it very different. Sometimes 
the orator thinks it neceſſary to begin with 
it, in order to juſtify his conduct, and re- 
move any exceptions, which may be made 
againſt his deſign. Cicero for ſeveral years 
together, after he firſt began to plead, had 
always been for the defendant in criminal 
caſes. And therefore when he was pre- 
vailed with to undertake the accuſation of 
Verres, he begins his oration with this 
apology for himſelf: F any one preſent 


ſhould 
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ſhould wonder, that when” for ſeveral years LE QT. 
paſt I have /o conducted myſelf, as to defend 
many, and accuſe none; I now on a ſuddain 
alter my cuſtom, and undertake an aecuſa- 
tion ; when he ſhall have heard the occaſion 
and reaſon of my deſign, he will both ap- 
prove of it, and think no perſon ſo proper to 
manage this affair as myſelf *. And then * : Divi« 
he procedes to give an account of the rea- 
ſons, which moved him to engage in it. 
At other times the objection is admited 
as an exception to what has been ſaid, but 
not ſo as to affect it in general. Thus 
when Cicero has repreſented the advantages 
of literature and the polite arts, he ſtarts 
this objection to what himſelf had ſaid: 
But ſome one will aſk, whether thoſe great 
men, the memory of whoſe glorious actions 
is delivered down to poſterity, were acquain- 
ted with that fort of learning I ſo applaud? 
To which he replies: Indeed this can 
Farce be ſaid of them all. However the 
5 anſwer is eaſy. I have known ſeveral per- 
In, of excellent abilities, who without lear- 
f ning, by the force of an extraordinary genius, 
have been men of great virtue and folidity. 
* Nay I will add, that nature without lear- 
ning has oftener produced theſe quali fkcations, 
than learning without à genius. But yet it 
F 2 muſt 
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muſt till be owned, that where both theſe meet, 


—— they form ſomething very excellent and fingu- 


1 Po 


lar *. Again at other times the orator art- 
fully repreſents the objection, as ſomething 
conſiderable and important, to give the 
greater weight to his anſwer, when he has 
confuted it. Cicero in his celebrated ora- 
tion for the Manilian law could not omit 
to take notice, that Lucullus had already 


gained ſeveral very conſiderable advantages f 


over Mithridates. And therefore having 
before deſcribed the war, as very great and 


dangerous, apprehending theſe two ac- ; 


counts might appear ſomewhat inconſi- 
ſtent, and be liable to an objection ; he 
puts it thus artfully himſelf : But now 
after what I have ſaid of Lucullus, it may 
probably be aſked : How then can the war be 


fo great? Be pleaſed to hear, for there ſeems | 


* Pro I eg. to be very juſt reaſon for this queſtion . And 


Manil 
6. 9. 


then he procedes to ſhew from the power 


of king Mithridates at that time, his great 
abilities, long experience in military af- 
fairs, and freſh alliances, that the war was 
yet very great and dangerous. But ſome- 
times, when the orator is ſenſible, that what 
he has advanced lies open to an objection, 


he omits to make it in expreſs terms, and 


yet procedes to vindicate what he had faid, 
| as 


_ So WW En Mo Tu, yd Jug®” on 253 9 © Gan vn 26. fon c ioeEEzS 
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ons of greif. rather than art. And there- 
fore, if I ſhall expreſs myſelf with more 
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as sf. it had been made. Thus when Ci- LAET, 
cero had charged Verres with having plun- Cv 


dered the inhabitants of Sicily of all their 
plate, jewels, and other valuable move- 
ables, which he thought worth while to 
carry away; as the audience might ima- 
gine this to be ſcarce credible, he takes it 
for granted they thought ſo, and there- 
fore immediately adds: As ſtrange as this 
is, I affirm it poſitively, without any inten- 
tion to aggravate the crime. And fo he * boi 
goes on to the proof of his aſſertion. But © 
this Figure is likewiſe made uſe of to guard 
againſt ſome objection, which the ſpeaker 
apprehends may be made againſt what he 
deſigns to ſay. And thus Cicero uſes it in 
his oration for Sextius. My province, fais 
he, as I ſpeak laſt, ſeems to call for affec- 
tion to my freind, rather than his defence; 
complaint, ratber than eloquence ; expreſ- 


warmth, or greater freedom, than theſe who 
have ſpoke before me; T hope you will grant 
me all that liberty of ſpeech, which you db 
reaſonable to be allowed to an affeftionate 
ſorrow, and juft reſentment *. This Figurg * Cap. 2. 
requires great prudence and diſcretion in 
the management of it. The ſpeaker muſt 

F 3 con- 


'A SYSTEM 


L CT conſider well the temper, bias, and other 
wy circumſtances of his hearers, in order to 


form a right judgement, what parts of his 
diſcourſe may be moſt liable to exception. 
For to object ſuch things, which the hea- 
rers would never have thonght of them- 
ſelves, is to give himſelf a needleſs trouble; 


and to ſtart fuch difficulties, which he can- MW 


not afterwards fairly remove, will expoſe 


both himſelf and his cauſe. But as no- 
thing gives an audience greater pleafure 
and ſatisfaction, than to have their ſcruples 
fully anſwered, as they riſe in their 
dete ſo on the contrary, be à 'dil- 4 
courſe otherwiſe ever ſo entertaining and 
agreable, if there be any doubt left upon 
the minds of the hearers, it gives them 1 
pain, that continues with them, till it be 


removed. 


Tux figure Hypabole or Subjedtion i is not 
much unlike the former. And is ſo called, 
when ſeveral things are mentioned, that 
ſeem to make for the contrary fide, and 
each of them refuted in order. It conſiſts R 
of three parts when complete; a propo- 
ſition, an enumeration of particulars with 
their anſwers, and a concluſion. Thus 
Cicero upon his return from baniſhment | 
vindicates his conduct in withdrawing ſo 

quietly, 
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quietly, and not oppoſing the faction that ” LCE 
ejected him. My departure, ſais he, iu. 
objetfed to me, which charge I cannot an- 
wit bout commending myſelf. For what 

muſt I ſay? That 1 fled from a conſciuſ- 

neſs of guilt ? But what is charged upon me 

as a crime, was fo far from being a fault, 

that it is the moſt glorious action ſince the 
memory of man : he means his puniſhing 

the aſſociates of Catiline. That I feared 

being called to an account by the people ? 

That was never talked of, and if it had 

been done, I ſhould have come off with 
double honor. That J wanted the ſupport 

of goed and honeft men? That i falſe, 

That I was afraid of death? That is 4 
calumny. I muſt therefore ſay, what JI 
would not, unleſs compelled to it, that I 
withdrew to preſerve the city. When Pre dum. 
the objections are put by way of queſtion, © 55 
as in the example here given, they add a 
briſkneſs and poinancy to the Figure. All 

the parts of it are not conſtantly expreſſed. 

For thus Cicero in his defence of Plancius 
introduces his adverſary objecting, and 
himſelf anſwering : The people judged ill, 

but they did judge; they ſhould not have 

done it, but they had a power ; I cannot ſub-. 

out to it, but many very great and wiſe men 

1 have. 
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EEC: bave*. Both the propoſition and conclu- 

wy lon are here omited. 

c. 4. Tux next Figure in order is Anatoingfic, 
or Communication, by which the ſpeaker 
deliberates. either with the judges, the 
hearers, or the adverſary himſelf. Thus 
Cicero addreſſes the judges in his accuſa- 
tion of Verres : Now I deſire your opinion, 
what you think I ought to da. And I know i 
your advice will be, tho you do not declare 

2 yum. it, what appears ta me neceſſary to be done f g 

. 11. In another place we find him . reaſoning 
in this manner with the adverſe party: 
What. could you have done in ſuch a caſe, 
and at ſuch a time? When to have ſat fill, 
or withdrew would have been cowardice; 
when the wickedneſs. and fury of Saturninus 
the tribune. had called you into the capitol, 
and the conſuls, to defend the ſafety and liber- 
ty & your country, whoſe authority, whoſe 
voice, which party would you have followed, 
and whofe command would you have choſe to 

+ Pro Re- obey 3 2 This Figure carries in it an air 

e. 8 modeſty and condeſcenſion, when the 1 
ſpeaker ſeems unwilling to determine in | 
his own cauſe, but refers it to the opinion 
of others. It likewiſe ſhews a perſuaſion : 
of the equity of his cauſe, that he can 
leave it to their arbitration; and ſerves 


yery 


of ORATOR rv. 
very much to conciliate their minds, while 


he joins them, as it were, with himſelf, 9 


and makes them of his party. And when 
2 the appeal is made to the adverſe party, it 
is of conſiderable advantage, either to ex- 
tort a confeſſion, or at leaſt to ſilence him. 
And therefore the ſacred writers ſometimes 
: very beautifully introduce God himſelf 
thus expoſtulating with mankind. As the 


1 prophet Malachi: A ſon honoureth his fa- 


ber, and à ſervant his maſter. If then I be 
( father, where is mine honour ? and if 1 
be à maſter, where is my fear? 
= AnNoTHER Figure, that comes under 


„this head, is Epitrope or Conceffion ? which 
grants one thing to obtain another more 
7 advantageous. It is either real or feigned, 


1 And either the whole of a thing, or a 


1 part only is granted*. I ſhall conſider each: vo. 
of theſe ſeparately, and illuſtrate them 


with proper examples. Nothing more git. 
confounds an adverſary, than to grant him „ 
4 his whole argument, and at the ſame time 
4 either to ſhew that it is nothing to the 
© purpoſe, or to offer ſomething elſe, which 
may invalidate it. Tol/low, ſais the clai- 
mant by will againſt the heir at law, that no 
bady was more nearly related to the deceaſed 
than you; that he was under ſome obliga- 

Tien, 
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. rogetber; but what is all this to the 


* 


2 Cap. i. 


quires what reaſon could be alledged for his 


A SYSTEM 
trons fo you ; that you were in the arm 


7. ? And thus Cicero in his defence of 


Ligarius, who was accuſed by Tubero for 


having joined with Pompey in the civil 


war between him and Caeſar : You have, 3 
Tubero, what an accuſer would moſt defire, 
the accuſed perſon confeſſing the charge; but 8 
Jo as to affirm, that he was of the ſame party 
with you, and your excellent father. There- i 
fore own firſt that it was a crime in your- 


elf, before you charge it as ſuch upon Li- 


garius a. Sometimes the orator gives up 
ſome particular point, that would well ad- 


mit of a diſpute, to gain ſomething more 


confiderable, which he thinks cannot fair- 


ly be denied him. In the affair of Roſcins, | 


where the proof depended upon circum- 
ſtances, Cicero, who defended him, en- 


commiting ſo black a crime, as to kill his 
father. And after the has ſhewn there was 
no probable reaſon to be aſſigned for it, he 
adds: Well; fince you can offer no reaſon, al. 
tho this might be ſufficient for me, yet I will 
recede from my right ; and upon the aſſurance 
T have of his innocency I will grant you in this 
cauſe, what I would not in another. I do not 
therefore inſiſt upon your telling me, why p 
Lille 
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n bis father, but af bow be did it f LECT. 


This appearance of candor and Ingenuity Coy 
in ſuch conceffions removes the ſuſpi- . 7. 
cion of art, and gives greater credit to 
what is denied. We have an example of 
a feigned or ironical conceſſion in Cicero's 
defenſe of Flaccus, where interceding for 
him on the account of his former good 
ſervices, in the time of Catiline's conſpi: —«— 
racy; he fais in a way of irony, if ſuch 
things are to be overlooked : Let us ap- 
peafe the ghofts of Lentulus and Cethegus, 
let us recall thoſe who are in exile, and let us 
be puniſhed for our too great affection, and 
love for our country *, By this artful infi- * Cap. 38. 
nuation the orator (as an ingenious writer 
obſerves) after he has uſed all. his argu- 
ments to perſuade his hearers, does as it 
were ſet them at liberty, and leave them 
to their own election; it being the nature 
of man to adhere more ſtedfaſtly to what 
is not violently impoſed, but refered to 
their own free and deliberative choice 3. ! Blackw, 
And to theſe feigned conceſſions may be 28 Chi 
refered ſuch ways of reafoning, by which 7 *4 
the orator both juſtifies a charge brought 
againſt him, upon the ſuppoſition of its 
being true; and alſo proves that the charge 
itſelf is falſe. Thus Cicero in his defenſe 

of 
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G LEGT: of Milo repreſents the taking off Clodius, 
ich which Milo was accuſed, as a glorious 
action; after he has ſhewn that Milo's ſcr- 

vants did it without the ene of their 
1 . 4 e x 
Tux next Figure of this kind is Para- 
Bale or Similitude, which illuſtrates a thing 

by comparing it with ſome other, to which 

it bears a reſemblance. Similitudes are in- 

deed generally but weak arguments, tho 

often beautiful and fine ornaments. And 

where the deſign of them is not ſo much i 

to prove what is doubtful, as to ſet things 

in a clear and agreable light, they come 
properly under the notion of Figures. 

They are of two ſorts, ſimple and com- 

pound. Thoſe are called ſimple, in which 

one thing only is likened or compared to 
another in this manner: As ſwallows ap- 

pear. in ſummer, but in winter retreat; o 

falſe. fremds ſhow tbhemſelves in proſperity, 

2 . but fly all away, when adverſity approaches *. 
14. i; Compound fimilitudes are ſuch, wherein 
one thing is likened or compared to ſeveral 
others, as thus: What light is to the world, 

phyfic to the fick, water to the thirſty, and 

reſt to the weary ;. that is knowledge to the 

mind. The more exact the agreement is 
between the things thus compared, they 

give 
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tithefis or Oppoſition, by which things con- 


trary or different are compared to render 


* 
Y 


Roman people hate private luxury, but love 


than proof. As in the following inſtance ' 
of Cicero, where ſpeaking of Pompey he 
ſais: He waged more wars, than others had 
read: conquered more provinces than others 
lad governed: and had been trained up from 
his youth to the art of war, not by the pre- 
cepts of others, but by his. own commands ; 
not by miſcarriages in the feild, but by vic- 


„ /// GO DI ES 1 


is eſteemed a beauty in this Figure, when 
any of the members are inverted, which 
ſome call Antimetathefis. As where Cicero, 
oppoſing the conduct of Verres when go- 
" WW vernor of Sicily to that of Marcellus, who 
took Syracuſe the capital city of that iſland, 
„dis: Compare this peace with that war, the 


4 i arrival of this governor with the victory of 


bat general, his profiigate troops with the 


5 I znvmcible army of the other, the luxury of 


Y Wn *he former with the temperance of the lat- 
. 
5 ter : 


them more evident. Thus Cicero ſais: The 
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Tas laſt Figureabove wientioag] was An- 


public grandeur *. This is a very florid Fi- p,, 
gure, and ſuited no leſs for amplification Mer. 


c. 30. 


tories ; not by campaigns, but triumphs . Tt * Pro Leg. 
Man. 
c. 10. 
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Ah bin, who took it; and taken by bin, 


" In Ferr. 
Lib. iv. 
c. 52. 


Lib. viii. 
v. 477. 


3 De O 
Lib. W. 
init. 


ASyYsTEM ; 
+ you will ſay, that Syracuſe was foun-| 


who held it when founded. To this Figur: . 
may alſo be. refered 'Owymoron, or ſeeming 
Contradictiun, that is, when the parts of il 
ſentence diſagree in ſound, but are con- 
ſiſtent in ſenſe. As when Ovid ſais of Al- 
thea that, She was imprioufly pious . Anil 
ſo Cato uſed to ſay of Scipio Africanus 
that, He was never lefs at leiſure, than ben 
he was at leiſure; nor leſs alone, than when 
alone. By which he meant, as Cicero tell: 
us, that, Scipio was wont to think of buſi 
 nefs in his retirement, and in his ſolitude u 
converſe with himſelf 3. This is a ſtrong 
and bold Figure, which awakens the mind, 
and affords it an agreable pleaſure to find 
upon reflection, that what at firſt ſeemed 
contradictory is not only conſiſtent with 
good ſenſe, but very beautiful. 

In my next diſcourſe I ſhall procede to 
ſuch Figures, as are more peculiarly adap- 


ted to move the paſſions. 
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Of Figures of Sentences ſuited to move the 
Paſſions. 


N- 
l TAVING in my laſt diſcourſe treated LECT. 
nd upon thoſe Figures, which are more ao | 


= frequently uſed in reaſoning, I ſhall now 
enter upon the conſideration of others, 
which are more peculiarly adapted to move, 
and influence the paſſions. 

THERE are fix of theſe, which at pre- 
ſent I ſhall endeayour to explain, namely, 
Epanorthofis, Paralepfis, Parrheſia, Apa- 
rithmefis, Exergaſia, and Hypotypoſes. 

EPANORTHosIs, or Correction, is 2 
Figure, by which the ſpeaker either re- 
calls or amends what he had laſt ſaid. 
It is uſed different ways. For ſometimes 
one or more words are recalled by him, 
and others ſubjoined in their room. At 
other times, without recalling what has 
been faid, ſomething elſe is ſubſtituted as 
more ſuitable. This is a very extenſive 

Figure, and made uſe of in addreſſing to 
„different paſſions. We have an inſtance of 

it in Terence's Self-ftormentor, where the 


old man, whoſe extraordinary concern for 
3 the 
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8 the abſence of his ſon gave occaſion to the 
name of the play, thus bewails his condi- 

tion to his neighbour : 1 have an only ſon, 
Chremes. Alas! did I ſay, that I have? 

J had indeed : but it is now uncertain, whe- 

2 i. ther I have, or not”. Here to aggravate 
v. 4. his misfortune he recalls a pleaſing word, 
— ſubſtitutes another more affecting in 

s place. And Cicero in his defenſe of 

Mil ſpeaking to the judges concerning 
Clodius ſais; Are you only ignorant, what i 

laws, if they may be called laws, and not ra- 

ther torches and plagues of the ſtate, be 

Cap. 12. qpas about to impoſe and force upon us *, 
Again in his defenſe of Plancius he ſais: 

What greater blow could thoſe judges, if they 

are to be called judges, and not parri- 

cides of their country, have given to the 
ate, than when they baniſhed him, who when 
gretor freed the republic from a neighbou- 

3 Cap. 29. ring war, and when conſul from a civil one? 
He is ſpeaking there of Opimius. But in 
commending the moderation of Lucius 
Mummius, who did not inrich himſelf, 

but his country, by demoliſhing the wealthy 

city of Coritith, he thus recalls his whole 
expreſſion, and by giving it a new turn, 
hightens the complement he defigned him. 

He choſe rather, ſais he, to adorn Italy, than 


His 
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fits own houſe ; tho by adorning Ttaly big ECT. 
Loe ſeems to have received the greateſt | 
ernament. And ſometimes the correc- De op. 


I tion is made by ſubſtituting ſomething A _ 
contrary to what had been ſaid before. 
As in the following paſſage of Cicero: 


3 Caeſar (meaning Auguſtus) tho but a youth, 


and courage, when Antony was moſt enraged, 
and we dreaded his cruel and pernicious re- 
turn from Brundiſium, at a time when we 

= neither aſked, nor expected, nor deſired it 

= /becauſe it was thought impoſſible) raiſed a 
very power ful army of invincible veterans, 
1% effet which be threw away. his whole 
ate. Tho I have uſed an improper word; 
r be did not throw it away, but employed 
or the. ſafety of the Government *. At; . 4 Philip. 


3 rether wonderful and ſingular patience of 
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XXXIII. 


ib. ii. 


by an incredible and ſurprizing reſolution 


other times, as has | been, ſaid, the ohn; 
rection is made by adding a more ſuitable 
word, without any repetition of the ſormer. 
Thus Cicero, after he has inveighed againſt 
the crimes of Verres, breaks out into this 
pathetic exclamation : O the clemency, or 


the Roman people 3 | He did not think the 3 LI. y 
word. clemency ſtrong enough, and there- 
fore adds patience, as better anſwering his 
deſign. The ſuddain and unexpected turn 
Vo. II. G of 
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LECT. of this Figure gives a ſurprize to the mind, 


— by that means renders it the more pa- 


PARALEPSTS, or Omiffion, is another 
of theſe Figures, when the ſpeaker pre- 
tends to omit, of paſs by, what at the 
fame time he declares. It is uſed either 
in praiſe or diſpraiſe. Thus Cicero in his 
defenſe of Sextius introduces his character 
in this manner, with a deſign to recom- 
mend him to the favor of the court: I 
might ſey many things of his liberality, kind- i 
eſs to his domeſtics, his command in the 
army, and moderation duxing his office in the 
province; but the honor of the fate pre- 
ſents itſelf to my view, and calling me to it, 

® Cap. 3. adviſes me to omit theſe leſſer matters *. But 
in his oration to the ſenate againſt Rullus 
the tribune, who had propoſed a law to 
{ﬆ1 the public lands, he makes uſe of this 
Figure to repreſent the pernicious effects 
of ſuch a law, particularly with reſpect to 
the lands in Italy. I do not complain, ſais 
he, / the diminution of our revenues, and 
the wofild effects of this fs and damage. 1 
omit what may give every one occaſion for 
a very grervous and juſt complaint, that we 
could not preſerve the principal eftate of the 
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* 5 the law. There is a beautiful inſtance of 
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ple, the fund of our proviſions, the granary 
5 of our wants, a revenue intrufted with be. 


: ; but that we muſt give up thoſe lands 
7 Rallus which after the power of Sylla, 
and the largeſſes of the Gracchi are yet left 


== ::. I do not ſay this is now the only reve- 
„nue of the late, which continues when others 


= ceaſe, is an ornament in peace, fails us not 
I war, Jupports the army, and does not 
Lear an enemy. I paſs over all theſe things, 
== nd reſerve them for my diſcourſe to the pro- 
ble, and only ſpeak at preſent of the danger 
4 our Peace and liberties ®. 
was to raiſe the indignation of the ſenate ' 
F againſt Rullus, and excite them to oppaſe 


this P;gure in St. Paul's epiſtle to Phile- 
mon, where after he has earneſtly intrea- 
ted him to receive again Oneſimus, his 
eervant, who had run from him, and pro- 


* 5 miſed, that if he had wronged him, or owed 
„bim any thing, he would repay it, he adds: 


= That I may wot ſay, you owe even yourſelf to 


2 ne. Nothing could be a ſtronger motive . pe/; 19. 
to ſoften his diſpleaſure againſt his ſervant, 


from a ſenſe of gratitude to the apoſtle. 
Hermogenes has obſerved, that the deſign 
ef this Figure is to poſſeſs the minds of the 
| audience with more than the words ex- 


G 2 preſs, 
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His view here In Rull. 


. 


Cad. 1 14 
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P preſs, and that it is principally made uſe 
of on three occaſions either when thing: 
| are ſmall, but yet neceſſary to be mentio- 


ned; or well known,. and need not be en- 


7 larged on; or ungrateful, and therefore 
ſhould be introduced with caution, and 

Met bod. r ſet in too ſtrong a light e n 1 ; 
was 


E. 1. 


Tu next Fi igure above mentione 


ever a 


when it is done with art and addreſs, and 

in ſuch circumſtances, as render it difficul 

not to diſpleaſe. The orator therefore 
ſometimes prepares his hearers for this, by 
commending them firſt, urging the neceſ- 

ſity of it, repreſenting his great concern 

for them as his motive, or joining himſelf 

: Voſt. with them. Thus, Cicero charges the ſe- 
IIb. v. nate with the death of Servius Sulpicius, 
23. for ſending him to Mark Antony under a 
very ill ſtate of health. And his, deſign in 
it was to bring them more readily into a 
motion, he was about to make, that both a 
ſtatue and ſepulchral monument might be 
erected. to his memory at the public ex- 
pence, You, ſais he, it it a very ſevere 

- expreſſion, but I cannot help. ſaying it; you, 
8 Lacks have deprived. Seruius Sulpicius 7 his 


fe 


-- 


Parke, or Reprebenſion. Not that when- Þ | 
perſon admoniſhes or reproves an- 
other, it is to be eſteemed a Figure; but 


; both a beauty and force to this Figure, "Ir 
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life." It war not from cruelty indeed {for K E Aif. 
abbat 4s there, with which this aſſembly is leſs ws 
chargeable ? } but - when bis diſtemper plea- 

ded his 'excuſe, more than his words, from the 

hopes you conceived, that' there ꝛwas nothing. 

which bis authority and wiſdom might not 

be able bo effect, you vehemently oppoſed his 

excuſe, and obliged him, who aways had the 


greateſt regard for your commands, to recede 


= from his re/olution*. Sometimes indeed the 1 


oratot aſſumes an air of reproof, with a 


view only to paſs a compliment with the 
better grace. As Cicero in his addreſs to 
Caeſar, when he ſais: J hear that excel- 


lent” and wiſe ſaying from you with concern, 
that' you have lived long enough, either for 
the purpoſes of nature, or glory: for nature 
perhaps,” if you think ſo; and, if you pleaſe, 


, for glory; but \' what is principally to be re- 


garded, not for ycur country *. It adds ay S 
when it is expreſſed in a way of compari- 
ſon. As in the following inſtance of Ci- 
cero: But ſince my diſcourſe leads me to this; 
confider hot you ought to be affected for the 
"dignity and glory of your empire. Your an- 
ceſtors aten engaged in war to. redreſs the 
injuries ' of their merchants or ſailors bow 
W you then to reſent it, that fo many thou- 

Rar. G 3 fand 
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cage, and at one time? Your forefathers de. 


ASYSTEM 


frayed Corinth, tbe principal city in Greece, 
for the baugbry treatment of their ambaſſa. 
dors: and will you" ſuffer that king to go un- 
puniſhed, who bas put to death a Roman legate, 
of conſular dignity, in the maſt ignominiaus, a 
well as moſt cruel manner? See, left as it wa. 
their honour to leave you the glory of fo great 
an empire, it ſhould prove your diſgrace not u 
be able to maintain and defend; what you have 


2 Leg. received from tbem . By this Figure au 


and Roman citizens were murdered. by on: 


— * N. a wk 2 *. 1 1 


+ addreſs is made to the more tender paſſions, il 
modeſty, - ſhame, and emulation, the at- 
tendants of an ingenuous temper, which i 


ſooneſt touched, and l affected, by a juſt 5 | 


reproof. 


- ANOTHER of theſe pathetic Figures i; : 


Aparithmeſes, or Enumeration, when that, 
which might be expreſſed in general by 2 


few words, is branched into ſeveral 
-particulars, to enlarge the idea and render 
it the more affecting. Cicero in plea- 


ding for the Manilian law, where his deſign 1 


is to conciliate the love and eſteem of the 
people to Pompey, thus enlarges upon his Þ 
character: Now what language Can equal 5 
"tbe virtue of Cneius Pompey.?. what can be 


DT either * of him, or new to you, O 


which 
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bicb everyone bas not beard ? For thoſe 1 
Ware not the only virtuer of a general. WHICh = 
„ ane commoniy thought fo; labor in affairs, 
— cournge in dangers, "mduſiry in ating, arf- 
* RY patch in performing," defign in contriving ; 
= which are greater in bim, than in all other 
Wo generals, ue baue ever: ſcen, or heard gf \ Pro L 
And ſo likewiſe, when he endeavours-to f. 7 11. 
= difpoſſeſs* Pompey of the - 
chat Milo deſigned to affaffinate him. /, 
dis he, you fear Milo, if yon imagine that 
eber formerly, or at preſent,” any ili deſign 

bar been formed by bim againſt your life 5 i, 
bb Poldrers raiſad thro Italy Fas ſome of 

= Jour officers-groe aur if theſe arms," of theſe 
coborti in the capitol, if the centrier, if the 
vac, if the guards, which defend your 

= perfor and houſe, are ermed to prevent any 

r Miho, aud al f them 'apporited, 
Prepare, and fiationed on bis account; be 
mußt le thought a perſon of great” power, 

and incredible reſolution, above ' the reach 
aud caparity of a firigle man, that the moſt 
: conſummate general, and the whole republic 
= are in arms againſt bim only. But who does 
= ot perceive, "that all the diſordered and fin- 
Aung parts of the flate are commited to you, to 
i aud ſupport” them” by theſe forces *? * cn. a, 
This might have been ſaid in a fe words, 

G 4 that 


-S. 


| ASYSTEM 
LECT.that ſuch vaſt preparations could never he 


> intended for ſo low a purpoſe. But the 


orator's view was to expoſe that ground. 
leſs report, and ſhame it out of counte. 
nance. And ſoon after he endeavours to 
raiſe compaſſion for Milo under thoſe pre- 
juqdices, by the fame Figure: See, how vd. 


c ” 
ee S28JVSmH23o F 


what inſdelity 


even "of the near aeghaintance at the ap- 
theſe reflections might have been ſufficient. 


conſiſts in unfolding of things, and by that 
wn enlarging the conception of them. 
ExkIOASIA, or Expoſition, has an af- 
— with the former Figure. But it dif- 
fers from it in this, that it conſiſts of A. 
veral equivalent expreſſions, or nearly 
ſuch, in order to repreſent the ſame thing 
in a: ſtronger manner; whereas the other 
enlarges the idea by an enumeration of dif- 


a near relation to Synonymia, of which I 
ae beter eee Figurer. Web 


hae 


.. . Fous' and changeable is the flate of bum 

life, how unſteady and voluble is fortune, 
ty in freinds, what diſguiſes ſui. 
ted to the times, what flights, vat fear 


Co. r 3 
the paſſions been defigned here; fewer of 


The uſe of this Figure in amplification i 
very evident from the nature of it, which 


- + er ⁵ Ä = 8 & © 3 
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Kaen particulars. So that this Figure has ; 


— 


— 
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have an inftance of it in Cicero's defenſe L E OT. 


be ; XXXIII. 

he of Sextius, where he ſais: Tho/e,. who. fi 

d. ¶ amy time have incited the populace to ſeditian, 

e. or. blinded the. minds of the ignorant by cor- 

0 ruptian, or traduced brave and excellent 

e 3 men, and fuch who / deſerved well of The 

4. public, haue with us always been efteemed 

a ain, bold, ill, and pernicious. citizens. But 
bose, abo repreſſed the attempts and endea- 

. -wours of | ſuch, who: by their authority, in- 

7,0 tegrity, conflancy, reſolution, and prudence 

þ- 8 wit bfhood their inſolences bave been always 

u accounted. men of: ſalidity, the cheifs, the lea- 

of 1 ders, and ſupporters of our dignity and go- 

u. vernment e, Nothing more is intended by cop. 66. 

this paſſage, but to ſet the oppoſite cha- 

ch racers of factious perſons and true patriots 

at in the ſtrongeſt light, with a view to re- 

commend the one, and create a juſt hatred 

. and deteſtation of the other. So elſewhere 

f- | he repreſents the juſtice of ſelf defenſe in 

no leſs different terms. I, reaſon, ſais he, 

ly 1 preſeribes this to the learned, and neceſſity 

a N to barbarians, cuſtom to nations, and nature 

er helf to 'brutes, aluayt to ward off all 

t- By - ener of violence, by all poſſible ways, 

as from» bein body, from their head, From 

I their life; you cannot judge this to be a cri- 


S 'mnal and wicked action, without judging at 
7 BS ks the 


90 vASYETOM 
LECT. the: fame tine that all perſons; who fal 
O—— robers amd aſſaſiner, amuſt either po. N 
: Pro Mi. Tiſb by \their "weapons, or your ſentence . He ll « 
fon, c. 11. a6 addreſſinghere to the judges in | favor I 
of Milo. The warmth and vehemence of 
the ſpeaker often runs him into this Fi. 
gure, when he is affected with his ſub -.- 

ject, and thinks no words, no expreſſions, 

forcihle enough to convey his ſentiments ; 
and therefore repeats one after another, as 
is fancy ſuggeſts them. This flow of ex- 
preſhon, under the conduct of a good judge- 
ment, is often attended with advantage; = 
as it warms the hearers, and impreſſes their 1 - 
minds, excites their paſſions, and helps 
them to ſee things in a ſtronger light. 
Tur laſt Figure I ſhall conſider at pre- 
ſent, is Hypotypofis, or Imagery, which 
is a deſcription of things painted in ſuch 
ſtrong and bright colours, as may help the 
imagination of the hearers to conceive of 
them, rather as preſent to their view, than 
deſeribed in words. It is peculiarly ſuited 
for drawing characters, and often affords i 
the "fineſt ornaments in poetry and hiſtory, 
as well as oratory. Nor is it leſs moving, 
but ſuited to ſtrike different paſſions, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſubject, and 


artful management of the ſpeaker. Cicero 
2 has 
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has thus drawn the picture of Catiline, LECT. 
| conſiſting . of an unaccountable mixture: 
Y of contrary. qualities. Ir od, fais be. 
the appearance of the greateſt uirtuesz be | 
= made uſe of many ill men to carry on bis de- 
= the beft men; be had a very engaging behg- 
= our, and did not want induſiry nor appli- 
cation; be gave into the greateſt looſencys, 
= but was. a. good ſoldier. Nor. do T1 beleive 
chere was ever the like monſter in the world, 
= made up of fuch jarring and repugnant quali- 
; diet and inchlnations. Who at one time was 
ir more acceptable to the beſt men, and who 
more intimate with the worſt? Who. was | 


— ᷑ — — 


8 once a better patriot, and who a greater ene- | 
| my to this ſtate ? Who more devoted to plea- | 
ſures, who more patient in labors? Who | 


more rapacious, and yet more profuſe * He 
ſuited bumfelf to the humours of all he con- 
verſed with, was ſerious with the reſer- | 
ved, and pleaſant with the jacoſe ; grave with 
the aged, and facetious with the young; bold | 
with the daring, and extravagant with the "mn 
profligate*. Such a character of a man, Pro Coe. 
when accompanied with power and in- 
# tereſt, muſt render him no leſs the object 

of fear, than  deteſtation; which was the 
_ of Cicero in this deſcription. And 
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elſe- 


LECT. L. elſewhere; in order to 


c. 6. 


 Methinks, ſais he, I fee this: city, the ligh I 

of the world, and citadel of all nations, ſud. 

deny falling into one fire; I perceive hea 

of miſerable citizens unburied in their ru. 

ned country; the countenance and fury ii 

Cethegus raging in your flaughter preſent 

* Catil-iv- igſeſf to my vie. This Figure is ver 

ſerviceable in amplification, as I have for-. 
-merly ſhewn, in treating upon that ſub- 


A SYSTEM 
prevail with the ſe- 
nate to direct the execution of thoſe con. q 
| ſpirators with -Catiline; who were then in 
priſon,” he paints the moſt diſmal ſcene of ! 
that horrid deſign in the ſtrongeſt colour. 


ject. But no ſmall judgement is required | 
in the management of deſcriptions. Leſls . 
cireumſtances ſhould either be wholly 
omited, or but ſlightly touched; and thoſe, 
which are more material drawn in their 
due proportion. Nature is as much the 
rule of the orator, as the painter, and what 
they both propoſe to imitate. And there- 


fore let a thought be ever ſo pleaſing and : 


beautiful in itſelf, it muſt not be intro- 
duced, when foreign to the purpoſe, or 
out of its place ; any more than a painter J 
ſhould attempt to alter nature, when he 
propoſes. to copy it. This Figure requires : 
likewiſe a vigorous and lively genius. For 

the 


27 on A TO; MV 3h 92 
the images in deſcription can riſe no hi oh- LECT. 
er, than the conception of the — * 5 
fince the idea muſt firſt be formed in his 

own. mind, before he can convey it to 

others ; and agreably to the clearneſs, with 

which he conceives it himſelf, he will be 

able enn in worde, , „ THE 
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1 - 4 1 4; » 

N my laſt diſt6urſe T entered pen th 3 
conſideration of the pathetic Figure, 
and went thro fix of them, Epanortho/ic, 
Paralepfis, Parrhefia, Aparithmeſis, Exerga- i 
ia, and Hypotypofis. There are ſeven others 
yet remaining, which I propoſe to treat 
on at preſent, and they are, Aporia, Apo- 
fropefis, Broteſis, Ecpbongſic, Epiphonema, | 
Apoſtrophe, and Proſopopeia. 
APoRIA, or Doubt, expreſſes the de- 
bate of the mind with itſelf upon a preſſing 
difficulty. A perſon in ſuch a tate is apt 
to heſitate, or ſtart ſeveral things ſucceſ- 
ſively, without coming to any fixed reſo- 
lution. The uneaſineſs ariſing from ſuch 
a diforder of thought is naturally very mo- 
ving. Of this kind is that of Cicero for 
Chuentius, when he fais : I know not which 
way to turn myſelf. Shall I deny the ſcan- 
dal thrown upon him of bribing the judges ? 
Can IT jay the people were not told of it? 
that it was not talked of in the court? men- 
tioned in the ſenate? Can I remove an opi- 
nion 


LECT. 
XXXIV. 


em mn 
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n e deeply and long rovtel in the minds LECT. 


ens Ii i ot in my potot. Tut judges, e 


m ſuppor t. hit Kanonen, and reſeue bim 
Vin thre Clarify Oratots ſometimes Cap. 1 
hooſe to begin their difeoutſe with this 
igure. A diffidence of mind at firſt is 
not unbecoming, but geacefal, It carries 
In it an air af modeſty, and tends very 
| buck, 5 eee the affections of the 
. Livy gives us a very elegant ex- 
| eve this; in a tpcech of Scipio Africa- 
pus to his ſoldiers, when calling them to- 
pether after a ſecition, he thus | 
1: 1 never thought T. ſhould: bave been 
20%, in what manner to e ee 
Vor that I have applied myſelf note to words, 
Lian things ; bu Becalfe I babe bein ac. 
iſtomel to the genius of foldiths; having been 
Wramed up in the camp almoſt from my Chud- 
Vood. But I am in doubt, what vr howto 
Heul to you; not- knowing what num: to give 
Den. Shall I ball you citixent, who have re- 
volted from your” country? Soldiers, 0b 
Wave diſotened the uutbhority of your general, 
Wd broke your military cath? Enemies? 1 
Wercerve rhe mein, the aſpect, and habit of citi- 
Rent; but diſtern the ations, words, defigns,  - 
N 388 es F. VEG 


"Li: 


xf. 
X37, 


SOME. 


96, AYys TEM 0 
Ly” 'SOMETIMBEs. a paſſion has that effec, 
not ſo much to render a perſon doubtful 
what to ſay, as to ſtop him in the midſt of 
a ſentence, and prevent his expreſſing the 
whole of what, he: deſigned. And then it 
is called . Apofiepefis, or - Conteabment. It 
denotes different paſſions. As anger, which 
by reaſon of its heat and vehemence, 
cauſes perſons to break off abruptly in their 
diſcourſe. So the old man in Terence, 
when he was jealous, that his ſervant ob- 
ſtructed his deſigns, uſes this; imperfect, 
4" but threatning expreſſion: Whom if 7 fond", 
Sc. 1. And Neptune, when deſeribed by Virgil as 
17. very angry, that the winds ſhould preſume 
to diſturb the ſea without his permiſſion, 
after he has called them to him to know 
the reaſon of it, threatens. en in this 
abrupt manner: 
27 M bom 1 : but firſt TI lc ws. | 
©. 139. But Cicero in writing to Atticus applies it to 
expreſs greif, where he ſais: I know nothing 
of. Pompey, and belerve be muſt be taken, if be 
ts. not got on ſhipboard. O incredible ſwift- 
neſs! But of our freind. Tho I cannot ac- 
cue him without greif, for. whom I am m1 
: 4d Tan. much cancern and trouble 3, And in a letter 
25. wy to Caſſius he uſes it to expreſs fear, when 
* ſais to him: Brutus could ſcarce ſupport 
him- 


NF. 97 


binſulf at. Mutina, if be is ſafe, we have LECT. 

carried 4 the day. But if: heaven 97 the ws 

omen 1 4 1 muſt ave recourſe 7 you”. His by 4 

meaning is, 27 Brutus ſhould. be defeated. ; Bp. 6. : 
THE next Fi Zure is \ Eroteſis N Interre- 

gation. . But every interrogation or que- 

ſtion ĩs not figurative. When we enquire 

about a thing that is doubtful, in order to 

be informed, this is no Figure, but the 

natural form of ſuch expreſſions. As if I 

alk a perſon, Where be is going, or What 

be is doing. But it then becomes figurative, 

when the ſame thing may be expreſſed in 

a direct manner; but the puting it by way 

of queſtion, gives it a much greater life 

and ſpirit. As when Cicero ſais; Catiline, 


how long will you abuſe o our patiente 2 do not 


you. percerve your deſigns are di ſco overed®* ? 22 2 Cat. i. 
1 might indeed have ſaid, You. abuſe our N 


patience a long while. , You muſt. be Jenſible 
your defigns' are di iſeavered.. But it is caſy 
to perceive, how much this latter way. of 
expreſſion falls ſhort, of the force and ve- 
hemence of the former. And ſo when 
Medea ſais: I could ſave; and do von aſh, 


I can de eftray 3. Had ſhe ſaid, I cauld ſave, Les 
and 1 can deſtroy, the ſentence had been 3 
flat, and very unfit to expreſs the rage and. 


11. 


N in which the poet there repreſents 
Vor. II. 1 1 "OCs 


— — — 


1 — — —— — — 


os. _- > "WEIR 

3h: T. her. ThisF Fare! is ſuited to expreſs moſt pal. 
fon and emotions f the mind, as Anger, 
diſdain, fear, deſire, and others. Itfervesalt il 
to preſs and bir down an adverſary. CiceiM 
ds makes this uſe of it. As inhisde. i I 

fence fPlancins : T will make you this 0 75 
fais he, 2 tribe ? you pleaſe, and ew, 1 
as you oi big br, 5 2 ao hom it wat 2 and 5 


you cannot, as T belerve you will not undertal 1 


it, TN ap rove, how be gained i it. Is this a z jar L 
conteſt 2 2 m1 you engage on this Foot ? I can 4 
Mot orve you Ties Play. W hy are you filent | 
2 do you diemble ? N by do you befitate! 
1 25 upon 7 it, urge you to it, preſs it, re. ; | 
Cab. 19. quire and even demand it of 'you*. Such 
Way of püſhing an antagoniſt ſhews the 
ſpeaker | has gre at confidence i in His cauſe; : 
otherwiſe he would never lay himfelf 6 | 
open, if lie was not aflured' the other party 
Had nothin; to reply. This Figure Tike- 
wile diverſifies a diſcourſe, and gives it: 
beautiful Variety, by altering the form of 


expreſſion ; provided * it be ne Ane too fre- 


quent, nor continued too long at once. 


And beſides the 7. 5 ahd eager manner, 
in Which it is expfeſſed, enlivens the hea- 
rers, Aid quickens their attention. 

_ Eepmonests, or Exclaniation, i is a vehe- 


ment extenſion © of the voice, ' occaſioned 
| "Ty 


; 

2 
F, | 

= 
: ; 
| 


4, 
* 
* 
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OR AT OAx. 
by a cangmnetion of mind, Nr ven- 


— 2 2144. 


often dengtes 5 or indignation. 

Thus after his 8 h Fan re- 

flecting on thoſe who had occaſioned it, 

he breaks aut into this x moving exclama- 

tion: O mournful day f. fo 1 ſenate, and a all 

goed men, cglamitgus to the e fate, Mete 

to me and my family ; but glorious in the 

. view of poferity*/ His deſign yas to ex- Pie Sire 
cite an odium againſt the authors of his“ 1 

exile, when recalled in! ſo honorable : a man- 

ner. And again in his defence of Cae- 

lius :- O the great force of truth, which egi 

Jupparts tel again the wit, craft, ſub- 

ily, aud artful defigns of men*! He had cp 26. 

juſt ;been ſhewing the ablurdity of the 

charge againſt Caeliug, and now endea- 

yours to expoſe his accuſers to the dig 

nation of . the court. At other times it is 

uſed to expreſs. diſdain or contempt. As 

j when ſpeakjng of Pompey's houſe, which 

; PH bought dy Mark Antony, he fais : 

: O conſummate impudence + / Aare you g⁰ with- 

3 4 that houſe ? dare you enter the wenerable 

8 reſbald, and ſhaw your audacious counte- 

nauce to the tutelar deities, which rohe de Tg, 

e Nor is it leſs ſuited to indicate N 

H 2 greif, 
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** A greif, as when he ſais of Milo: O that hap. i 
2 fy country, which ſhall receive this man ! un- 
grateful this, if it baniſh him ! miſerable,i 1 
: 5 2 755 it boſe him* And ſometimes it ſerves to en- 
preſs admiration. As when in complimenſ] | 
to Caeſar he ſais : O admirableclemency! wor- 
. thy of the greateſt praiſe, the higheſt ence 
b mmiums, and moſt laſting monuments *! | | 
Ligar. has its 'uſe alſo in ridicule and irony. 
As in his oration for Balbus, where be 
derides his accuſer, by ſaying: O excel: 4 
lent interpreter of the law ! maſter of anti. 
guity ! corrector and amender of our conſtitu· 
3 Cap. 8. tion; The ſacred writers ſometimes uſe i 
by way of entreaty or wiſh. As the royal 
| Pfalmift: O that I bad the wings of a deut, 
a 9 Iv. that I might flee away, and be at reſt + ! And 
at other times in triumph and exultation, 2 
in that of St. Paul: O death, where is th 
* 1 Cor. fling ! O grave, where ts thy victory s] It i 
frequently joined with the preceding figure 
interrogation, as appears in ſome of the 
' inſtances here brought from Cicero. And 
it. generally follows the. repreſentation of 
the thing, which occaſions it. Tho ſome- 
times it is made uſe of to introduce it, and 
then it ſerves to prepare the mind by ex- 
citing its attention. Thus Cicero in 
| his defenſe of Caelius, to render the cha- 
| I - kaacſcer 
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raſter of Clodia more odious, at whoſe inſti- LE CT, 


2 x 
a dation he was accuſed, inſinuates that ſhehad 2 
lei before poiſoned her huſband. Andtohighten 
el 1 the barbarity of the fact, and make it ap- 
10. pear the more ſhocking, he introduces the 
account of it, with this moving exclama- 
or- 
tion: O heavens, why do you ſometimes wink - \ 
2 5 gk 
mn the greateſt crimes of mankimd, or delay 
the puniſhment of them to futurity * ! 1 ba. 


EPIPHONEMA, or Acclamation, has 

a great -athnity with the former Figure. 
And it is ſo called, when the ſpeaker, 
at the conclufion of his argument, makes 
ſome lively and juſt remark upon what he 
has been ſaying; to give it the greater force, 
and render it the more affecting to his hea- 
rers. It is not ſo vehement and impetuous as 
Exclamation, being uſually expreſſive of the 
milder and more gentle paſſions. And the 
reflection ought not only to contain ſome 
plain and obvious truth, but likewiſe to 
ariſe naturally from the diſcourſe, which 
occaſioned it, otherwiſe it loſes - its end. 
When Cicero has ſhewn, that recourſe is 
never to be had to force and violence, but 
in caſes of the utmoſt neceſſity, he con- 
cludes with the following remark : Thus to 
think ts prudence, to att fortitude, both to 
think and act perfet and . vir- 
K. tue. 


. 
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c. 40. 


* Pro 


3 De 
Senect. 


65 3. 


Aspern 


LECT. tue. And UſcWhere; after he has Ge- 
2 ſeritel 2 fing blär tee of cruelty aud 
3 breach of Weds Hence; fais he; wp 


may learn, that ho 2 i Are 5 facred ad | | 
. Jolemn, which coverudiy J wi ax vittate *, 


0 220 Fi igure i is fre ently exprelled in 4 | 
CE admiration. As when Cicero his il 


bez that all men are defirbus to live ; 
to an advanced age, but uneaſy under it, 
when attained ; he makes this juſt reflec - 
tion upon ſuch a conduct: So great in their 
inconflancy, folly, and 'perverſeneſs * ! : 

Tux next Figure in order is Apaſtrophe, 
or Addreſs, when the fpeaker breaks of 
from the ſeries of His diſcoürſe, and ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to ſome particular perſon 
preſent or Abfertt, living or dead; or to in- 
animate hature, as indued with ſenſe and 1 
reaſon. By this means he has an 6ppor. 
tunity 6f faying miany things with greater 
freedom, than pethihk would be confiſtent 

with deceticy, if immediately directed to 
the! perſohs theriſelyes, Fre can'adimonith, 
ende, or cefllute, without giving offence. 


| Nor i is there any pafſion, but may be very ö 


advantageouſly expteſſed by this' Figure : 
When an '6rat6r has 'b&h Tpedking of any 


particular perſon, | on a ſulden to tùtn upon 
him, and apply the diſcoürſe o that per- 


1 = 
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ſon himſelf, 1 45 155 Peling! it is like at- — 
be an adverſ 0 urprize, when he 
an where he leaſt 3 


is off from his guar 
expects it. Thus Cicero : : I de defire, A 
tars, ta be merciful, ut not to appear ne- 
gligent in „ great dangers of the ate; tho 
at preſent I cannot but condemn myſelf 2 of re- 
wifſneſs. T. here is a camp formed in Tah. 
at the entranc e of Etruria, againſt the flate ; ; 
pur enemies encreaſe daily ; but we ſee the 
commander of the camp, and general of the 
enemies within gur walls, in the very ſenate, 
contriving ſome inteſtine ruin to the Hate. If 
naw, Catiline, I. ſhould order you to be ſeized 
and put to death, 1 have reaſon 70 fear, 
that all $99, od men would rather think T had 
defered il too lang. than charge me with 
fruelty. But 1 am prevailed with for a cer- 
tain reaſon not to do that P. which ought 


4 have been done Jong fince*. This ſudden | 1 


turn of the diſcourſe to Cataline himſelf, and 
the addreſs to him in that unexpected man- 


ner, muſt have touched him very ſenſibly. 


So in his defence of Milo, expreſſing his 
concern if he ſhould not ſuccede in it, he 


fais: : And how ſhall J anſiver it to you, my 
Faber Quintus, the partner of my misfor- 


Tunes, who art now abſent*. And elſe- Co. 37. 


ere. addreſſing to the ſoldiers of the 
1 4a Mar- 


104 A SYSTEM þ 
LECT. Martian legion, who had been killed ji in 
XXXIV 
nn engagement with Mark Antony, he 

thus beſpeaks them: O happy death, which 
due to nature, was paid to your country I 
may eſteem you truly born for your country, 
who likewiſe received your name from Mars; 
fo that the ſame deity ſeems to have produced 
this city for the world, and you for thi 
= Wy city. e in his oration for Balbus he 

V. c. 12. x 

thus calls upon dumb nature to witneſs to 

Pompey's virtues : I invoke you mute regions, i 

you moſt diſtant countries, you ſeas, havens, 

flands, and ſhoars. For what coaſt, what land, 

what place is there, in which the marks of his cou- 

rage, humanity, wiſdom, and prudence are not 

s Cap. 5. extant *? An appeal to heaven, or any part i 

of inanimate nature, has ſomething very ſub- 

lime and ſolemn in it, which we often i 

meet with. in facred writ. So the divine 

Prophet: Hear O heavens, and give ear 0 

3 [aiab i. earth, for the Lord hath ſpaken*. And in 

like manner the prophet Jeremy: Be afts- 
+ Chap. ii. niſbed, O ye heavens, at this +. 

Tux laſt Figure above mentioned was I 
Proſopopeia, or the fiction of a perſon, by | 
which, either an abſent perſon i is introduced | 
ſpeaking ; or one who is dead, as if he 
was alive and preſent ; or ſpeech is attri- 
buted to ſome inanimate” being. There is 

no 


of ORATORx. 
no Figure perhaps, which ſerves more or 
better purpoſes to an orator, than this. 
For by this means he is enabled to call in all 
nature to his aſſiſtance, and can aſſign to every 
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: thing ſuch parts, as he thinks convenient. 


© There is ſcarce any thing fit to be ſaid, 
but may be introduced this way. When 
he thinks his own character not of ſuffi- 
= cient weight to affect his audience, in the 
manner he deſires, he ſubſtitutes a perſon 
Jof greater authority than himſelf to engage 
their attention. When he has ſevere 
chings to ſay, and which may give offence, 
Jas coming from himſelf; he avoids this 
by putting them into the mouth of ſome 
other perſon, from whom they will be 
better taken; or makes inanimate nature 
bring a charge, or expreſs a reſentment, 
to render it the more affecting. And by 
the fame method he ſometimes chooſes to 
ſecure himſelf from a ſuſpicion of flattery, 
in carrying a compliment too high. We 
meet with ſeveral very beautiful inſtances 
of this Figure in Cicero; but I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with one of each ſort, begining 
with that of an abſent perſon, from his 


defence of Milo, whom he thus introduces, 
ſpeaking to the citizens of Rome: 


Should he holding the bloody ſword cry out, 


attend, 


ö 

f 
1 
$ 
Y 
| 
| 
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LBET attend, I pray, hearkpen, O citigens, I bau: 
e Publius Cladius; by this ford, ani 
by this right hand, I have kept off his rag 

from your necks, which no laws, no court, 

of judicature, could reſtrain; it is by mM 
means, that juſtice, equity, laws, - liberty, 
ſhame, and modeſty remain in the city. HU 

to be feared how the city would bear th 
ackion? Is there any one now, who would nat 

Cap. 28. eþprove and commend it * And in his or- 
tion for Balbus, he introduces Marius, who 

was then dead, to plead in his defence; 

Can Ballus, ſais he, be condemned, withou 
cundemning Marius for a like fact? Let lin 

be preſent à little to your thaughts, ſince kW 

cannot be ſa in perſon ; that you may vieuM 

bim in your minds, tho you cannot with you | 

Let him tell you, hg/-2vas not na 
guamted with leagues, void of examples, a 

Cap. 20.4gnorant f war. And again, in his furt + 
invective againſt Catiline, he repreſents hs 
country, as thus expoſtulating with him: 
ſelf, and upbraiding him for ſuffering ſuch M 
A criminal as. Catiline to live. S44u/d mW 


cauntry, ſais he, auhc 7s much dearer fi 
me than my life, ſhauld all Italy, all tx 
Mate, thus adurgſt ane. Mark Tully, 1648 \ 
do you d? Do (you fuffer him, zvbom qu 
.bave found eto be an enemy, who you feet 

Wil 


of ORATORx. for 
% be at the hrad of the war, whom you L. E C T. 
, g : a 5 . XXXIV. 
WT perceive our enemies wait for in their camp. 
: 4s their gene#al, who Das been the contriver 
i of 1bis wibtellngſo, the ebeif of the Conſpiracy, 
e exrirer of hes and profliigate citizens, 
„„ av? the ity, which is Pather to bring 
bd in, than tet bim out M ill mot you 
= der bim to be impriſoned, condemned, and 
t exronred. What prevents you ? The ouftom 
our anceſtors 5 But Private perſons have 
0! BY often prnifhed pernicious citizens in d bis ſtate. 
e The Jaws Yelating to the puniſhment of Ro- 
aun cinrem? But traitors meter bad the 
Wrights bf "citizens. Do you four the cenſure 
V poſterity '? Truly you male à very band- 
"= foe return to the people ꝙ Rome, «who have 
BS zivarced you from an vhjeure condition \fo 
early to the higheſt dignity ; of you neglect 
«8 therr ſafety to awoid envy, or from the ap- 
'B preberſion of any danger. And if 'you fear 
8 nfure; which is [moſt to be dreaded, that 
"BY 22h1cb day ariſe from juſtice and fortitude, 
ram touurdice and treachery'? When 
: Italy ball be waſte by a war, cities plun- 
dere, anu houſes burnt, do you think then 
ro eſcape the ſevereſt cenſure? In the ma- 
nagement of this Figure, care ſhould be 
taken, that what is ſaid be always con- 
fſſtent with the character introduced, in 
A which 


u< 642 7wa 


LE CT. which both the force and beauty of i it 


In treating upon Fig igures, I have hitherto iſ 
conſidered them ſeparately; but it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that ſome ex- 
preſſions conſiſt of a complication of them, 
and may come under the denomination of 
ſeveral Figures, as well verbal, as thoſe of 


ſentences, differently conſidered. Thus when . 


Cicero ſais: What, Tubero, did your drawn WY 


ſword do in the Pharſalian battle? at while 
ide was its point directed? what was tb 
1 Pro Li- intention of your arms *? As he ſpeaks to IM 
gr. Tubero, it is an Apoſtrophe; as the ex- 


preſſions have much the ſame import, and 
are deſigned to highten and aggravate the 
fact, it is Exergaſia; and as they are put : 
by way of queſtion, it is Interrogation. So 
likewiſe in his ſecond Philippic, where he 
fais: What can I think ? that I am con- 
temned? I ſee nothing in my life, intereſt, 


actions, or abilities, as moderate as they are, 8 ; 


which Antony can deſpiſe. Did he think be 


could eafily leſſen me in the ſenate ? But they, ix : 
who have commended many famous citizen M- 
for their good government of the ſtate, never 
thanked any but me for preſerving it. Mouli 
he contend with me for eloquence? This wouli 


be a favor indeed. For what could be u 
larger 
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i a larger and more copious ſubjett, than for me LE CT: 
o ſpeak for myſelf againſt Antony? His de- 


to fon was really thrs : be thought he could not 

ay convince bit aſſociates, that he was truly an 
enemy to his country, unleſs be was ſo firſt to 

n, BY met. There are three Figures in this paſ- Cap. 1. 
of Gage, Doubt, Interrogation, and Subjettion. 
And again, when he introduces Sicily thus 

en addrefling to Verres in a way of complaint: 

01 Bs Whatever gold, whatever fibver, whatever 

Je BY ornaments in ny cities, dwellings, temples, 

* whatever right of any kind I poſſeſſed by the 

o favor of the ſenate and people of Rome; you, 

x- WE Yerres, have plundered, and taken from me. . Caecil. 
nd BY Here is a Pro/opopera, joined with the ver- 5: 


bal figure Anaphora, as ſeveral members of 
the ſentence begin with the ſame word. 
The like inſtances of complex figures fre- 
& quently occur, and therefore I need not 
multiply examples of them here. 

& TI rave now finiſhed, not only the ſub- 
: je& of Figures, but likewiſe all the other 
parts of Elocution in general; the uſe and 
application of them, in forming the dif- 
n ferent ſorts of ſtile, will be the ſubject of 
er ſome following diſcourſes. 


u | | L E C- 
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LEETURE. XXXY. 
4 Stile, and its Nur Obaracter. 


THEN J brad upon the ſub ia 
Ne of Eloctition, I abſerved, that it i 
A general and partecular. One tres 
of the ſeveral properties and omnaments d 
language in common; the gther gonſiden 
them, as they are made uſe of to form dit 
ferent ſoxts of ſtile. The ſormer of the- 
I haye [endeavoured to explain in ſeveral 
diſoourſes, and now procede to the latte. 
Aundbhere I thall irſt conſider the princi 
pal reaſons, that occaſion a variety of tile; 
and then treat of its n characters A 
e for : 
Ing word file properly ſignifies the if. 
e which the antients uſed in - 
ting. For AAS they commonly Wrote upon | 
thin boartls covered over with Wax, and 
Hometimes upon the barks of trees; thy 
made uſe of à long inſtrumeut, like ? 
tbodlkin, :pointed .at one end, avith ,whici 
they cut their. letters; and braad at the 
other, to eraſe any thing, they choſe w 
alter. And this the Latins called flu 
But tho this be the firſt ſenſe of the word, 
vet 


ter 


AT oy; | 2 


jet afterwards it came to denote the man- LECT. 
net of exptefſion. In which ſenſe we like. 
A uſe it, by the ſame kind of trope, 
thit we call any one's writing his hand. 
But as to the teaſons, which occafion 2 
rattety of ſtile, they are principally theſe. 
8 S1xct both ſpeech and writing are only 
j enſbte expreſſions of our thoughts, by 
| which we communicate them to others; 
Wis all men think more or leſs differently, 
£ Enſequently they in ſome meaſure differ 
in their ſtile. No two perſonis, who were 
to write upon one ſubject, would make 
Juſe of all the ſame words. And were 
this pofible, yet they would as certainly 
N Aer ; in their order and connexion ; as 
wo painters, who uſed the ſame colors in 
| painting the fame picture, would neceſſa- 
ri vary their mixtures and diſpoſition of 
chem, in the ſeveral gradations of lights 
and ſhades. As every painter therefore 
has ſomething peculiar in his manner, ſo 
has every writer in his ſtile. It is from 
theſe internal characters, in a good mea- 
ſure, that critics undertake to diſcover the 
true authors of anonymous writings ; and 
to ſhew that others are ſpurious, and not 
the genuine productions of thoſe, whoſe 
names they bear: as they judge of the age 


1 
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LECT: of ſuch writings from the words and man- 

Aver of expreſſion, which have been in uſe 
at different times. And we may often 
obſerve in perſons a fondneſs for ſome par- 
ticular words, or phraſes; and a peculiarity 
in the turn, or connexion of their ſen- 
tences, or in their tranſitions from one thing 
to another; by which their ſtile may be 
known, even when they deſign to — , 
it. For theſe things, thro cuſtom and“ 
habit, will ſometimes drop from them, 
notwithſtanding the greateſt caution to pre- 
vent it. | 
- TazRE is rice very often a con- 
ſiderable difference in the ſtile of * Law ; 
perſon, in ſeveral parts of his life. ; 
perſons, whoſe 1 invention is quick any: live ; 
commonly run into a pompous and luxu- i 
riant ſtile. Their fancy repreſents the 
images of things to their mind in a gay 

| and ſpritely manner, cloathed with a vs 

riety of circumſtances ; and while they en- 

deavour to ſet off each of theſe in the 

-brighteſt and moſt glittering colors, this 

C renders their ſtile verboſe and florid, but 

weakens the force and ſtrength of it. And 

therefore, as their imagination gradually 

| _ cools, and comes under the conduct of : 

| more mature Judgement, they find it proper 

WS | ö to 
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v cut off many ſuperfluities; fo that by LECT: 
comiting unneceſſary words and Circum- wy 
W ances, and by a cloſer connexion of things 
placed in a ſtronger light, if their ſtile be- 
comes leſs ſwelling and pompous, it is how- 
| ever more correct and nervous. But as old 
age ſinks the powers of the mind, chills 
S the imagination, and weakens the judge- 
ment; the ſtile too in proportion uſually 3 
grows dry and languid. Critics have ob- 1 
ſerved ſomething of this difference in the | 
© writings even of Cicero himſelf *, To be | Pizh 
W maſter of a good ſtile therefore it ſeems ne- Wd 
ceſſary, that a perſon ſhould be endued with 
© a vigorous mind and lively fancy, a ſtrong | 
memory, and a good judgement. It is by | 
che imagination that the mind conceives it 
the images of things. If the impreſſions 
of thoſe images be clear and diſtinct, the 
ſtile will be fo too; ſince language is no- 
thing but a copy of thoſe images firſt con- 4 
ceived by the mind. But if the images are =_ 
faint and imperfect, the ſtile will accor- 1 
dingly be flat and languid. This is evident | 
from the difference between ſuch objects, 
u are repreſented to our fight, and things, 
of which we have only read or heard. For 
* the former generally make a deeper im- 
Preſſion upon our minds, ſo we- can de- 
Vor. II. I {cribe 


ire A SYSTEM 
LEES! ſcribe them in a more ſtrong and TivelyM 
manner. And we commonly find, that ac- WW. 
cordingly as perſons are affected themſelves, i 
when they ſpeak ; they are able to affed MW. 
others with what they fay. Now perſon; 
are more or leſs affected with things in 


. - P 4 P 
proportion to the impreſſions, which the i. 
images of thoſe things make upon theo 


mind. For the ſame reaſon alſo, if the s 
imagination be dull, and indiſpoſed to re- 
ceive the ideas of things, the ſtile will be 
ſtiff and heavy; or if the images are irre- 
gular and diſordered, the ſtile will like wiſe 
be perplexed and confuſed. When thing 
lie ſtraight (as we ſay) in the mind, we ex- 
preſs them with eaſe, and in their juſt con- 
nexion and dependence; but when they are 
warpt and crooked, we deliver them with 
pain and difficulty, as well as diforder. 4 
good fancy ſhould likewiſe be accompanied 
with a happy memory. This helps us to 
retain the names of 'thoſe things, the ideas 
whereof are preſented to the mind by the 
imagination, together with proper and ſui- 
table phraſes to expreſs them in their ſe- 
veral connexions and relations to each other. 
When the images of things offer themſelves 
to the mind, unleſs the names of them 
preſent. themſelves at the ſame time, we 

J are 
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re at 2/106 to expreſs them, or at leaſt inLE CT. 
2 XXXV 
danger of doing it by wrong and IMProper A. 

Wtcrms. © Beſides variety is neceſſary in diſ- 
Wcourſe to render it agreable ; and therefore 
| Without a large furniture of words and 
—- phraſes, the ſtile will neceſſarily become 
e ingpid and jejune, by the frequent return 
e of the ſame terms and manner of expreſ- 
e gon. But to both theſe a ſolid judge- 
ment is highly requiſite to form a juſt and 
accurate ſtile. A fruitful imagination will 
furniſh the mind with plenty of ideas, and 
a RF good memory will help to cloath them in 
proper language; but unleſs they are both 
onder the conduct of reaſon, they are apt 
c hurry perſons into many inconveniences. 
Such are generally great talkers, but far from 
good orators. Freſh images continually 
eroud in upon them, faſter than the tongue 
can well expreſs them. This runs them 
into long and tedious diſcourſes, abounding 
with words, but empty of ſenſe, Many 
impertinencies, if not improprieties, neceſ- 
ſarily mix themſelves with what they ſay. 
And they are frequently carried off from 
their point, by not having their fancies 
under a proper regulation. So that ſuch 
diſcourſes, tho compoſed perhaps of pretty 

; eprefſions, rhetorical flowers, and ſprightly 
c nn 1 2 ſallies 
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116 ASYSTEM 1] 
1 fallies of wit; yet fall very much ſhort of 
= = a ſtrong and manly eloquence. But whe 

reaſon preſides and holds the reins, ever i 
thing is weighed before it is ſpoken. The 
propereſt words are made choice of, which 
beſt ſuit the ideas they are deſigned to con- 
vey ; rather than the moſt gay and pom - 
pous. All things aregot faid, which offs l 
themſelves to the mind, and fancy dice 
tates; but fuch only as are fit and proper, Wl * 
and the reſt are droped. Some things anf 
but flightly mentioned, and others di. 
courſed on more largely and fully, accor-Wi 
i 

{ 

7 

| 

\ 

; 


| ding to their different importance. And Jy © 
1 every thing is placed in that order, and 
| cloathed in fuch a dreſs, as may repreſent 
| | it to the greateſt advantage. So that in 2 
word, the foundation of a good ſtile is 4 
| |. cheifly good ſenſe. Where theſe qualitic 
| | all meet in a conſiderable degree, ſuch per- 
l ſons have the happineſs to excell, either is 
ſpeaking or writing. But this is not gene- 
rally the caſe. Many perſons of a vigorous, Wl 
| and ſpritely imagination, have but a weak BW 
ll | judgement ; and others much more judi- | 
cious can think but lowly. And it is this 


1 in a great meaſure, which makes the dif- WF 
| | ference between ſpeaking and writing well, WW 
[| as one or the other of theſe qualities is pre- 


dominant- 
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Wminant. A perſon of a lively fancy, LECT. 
Wrcady wit, and voluble tongue, will deliver Iv 
WW .m{elf off hand much better, and more 
cceptably; than one who is capable upon 
aue premeditation to diſcern farther into the 
ubject, but cannot command his thoughts 
Vith the fame caſe and freedom. And this 
latter would have the ſame advantage of the 

= other, were they both coolly to offer their 

= {cntiments in writing. Many things ap- 
pear well in ſpeaking, which will not bear 

= a find ſcrutiny. While the hearer's atten- 
don is obliged to keep pace with the ſpea- 

= ker, he is not at leiſure to obſerve every 

4 impropriety or incoherence, but many 
dis cafily eſcape him, which in reading 

WT ace preſently diſcovered. Hence it is often 

= found that diſcourſes, which were thought 
very fine, when heard, appear to have much 
„les beauty, as well as ſtrength, when they 
„come to be read. And therefore it is not 
without reaſon, that Cicero recommends to 
all ſuch, who are candidates for eloquence, 
and deſirous to become maſters of a good 

& ſtile, to write much *. This affords them, ,,-... 
an opportunity to digeſt their thoughts, L. i. 
weigh their words and expreſſions, and give 
every thing its proper force and evidence; 

a likewiſe by reviewing a diſcourſe when 
8 13 com- 
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3 1 compoſed, to correct its errors, or ſupply A 
wits defects; till by practice they gain 2 

readineſs both to think juſtly, and to ſpea; 
with propriety and eloquence. But it i; 
time to procede to ſome other cauſes. of the i 
diverſity of ſtile, IJ 
D1FFERENT countries have not only a 
different language, but likewiſe a peculia- 
rity of ſtile ſuited to their temper and ge. 
nius. The eaſtern nations had a lofty ani 
majeſtic way of ſpeaking. Their word 
are full and ſonorous, their expreſſion: RW - 
ſtrong and forcible, and warmed: with the 
moſt lively and moving figures. This 6 
very evident from the Jewiſh writings in 
the Old Teſtament, in which we find 2 
moſt agreable mixture of ſimplicity and 
dignity. On the contrary, the ſtile of th: 
more northern languages generally partake 
of the chilneſs of their climate. Give nc 
leave to recite the judgement of a great wri- 
ter of our own upon this head. There i, 
1 ſais he, @ certain coldneſs and indifferent 


R 1 "TY ot... ey kn =«& K ww ot fa 


Our language has rereived innumerable ele- 
11 I gancie 


| in the. phraſes of our European languages, 
| | when they are compared with the oriental We 
| forms of ſpeech. And it happens very luckily, Wi - 
1 that the Hebrew idioms run into the Engl 
ll tongue with a peculiar grace and beauty. 
| 
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1 guncies and improvements from that infuſion 


1 2 poetical paſſages in holy writ. They give 


* 2 force and energy to our expreſſions, warm 
e and animate our language, and convey our 

= :houghts in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, 
a than any that are to be met with in our own 


i BS tongue. There is ſomething ſo pathetic in 
„bit kind of diftion, that it often ſets the 
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YN of Hebraiſms, which are derived to it out of wn 


a See. 
N. 405. 


d nid in a flame, and makes, our hearts burn 
within 16. Thus far this judicious wri- 
* ter. * 

e Acai, people of different nations vary 
in their cuſtoms and manners, which oc- 
a caſione a diverſity in their ſtile. This was 

very remarkable in the Attics, Afiatics, and 

d BY Rhodians, and is often taken notice of by 
c WS antient writers. The Athenians, while 
they continued a free ſtate, were an active, 


einduſtrious, and frugal people; very polite . 


indeed, and cultivated arts and ſciences be- 
» WY yond any other nation; but as they had 
powerful enemies, and were exceding jea- 


from wantonneſs and luxury. And their 
-way of ſpeaking was agreable to their con- 
duct, accurate and cloſe, but very full and 
— The Aſiatics, on the other hand, 
were more gay, and looſe in their manners, 
14 devoted 


> 


. 
$ 


lous of their liberties, this preſerved them 
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= dingly they affected a florid and fwelling 


a foreign ſoil, degenerated from the Attic 
purity, but not ſo as wholly to loſe it, 
They firſt received it from Aeſchines, who 


Greek language, had they been inclined ſo 


it had a mixture of its author, and the hu- 


ASYSTEM A 
devoted to luxury and pleaſure, and accor, g 


ſtile, filled with redundancies. and ſuper. 
fluities of expreſſion. Indeed, ſome of the 
antients have attributed this looſeneſs of 
{tile to their way of purſuing eloquence a 
firſt. For as they were put upon it by con. 
verſing with the Greek colonies, who ſet. if 
tled among them, they ſuppoſe, that in 
imitating them, before they were maſten 
of the language, they were often obliged 
to make uſe of circumlocutions, which 
aſterwards became habitual, and very much 


weakened the force of their expreſſions, a 


it naturally would do. But one would 
think, if they were put to this neceſſity u 
firſt, when they found its ill effect, they 

might eaſily have amended it afterwards, 
as they grew better acquainted with the 


to do. The Rhodian ſtile was a medium 
between the other two, not ſo conciſe and 
expreſſive as the Attic, nor yet ſo looſe and 
redundant as the Aſiatic. Quintilian fais, 


mour of the people ; and like plants ſet in 


3 being 
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being worſted in his famous conteſt with LECT: 
WDemotthenes, reticed thither, and taught - 
BT rhetoric, which put them ung 

of 


eloquence of” go" . orat, 
Tur ſtile of che ſame country likewide” — 
| much alters in different ages. Cicero 
tells us, that the firſt Latin hiſtorians aimed 
Nat nothing more than barely to make them- 
ſelves intelligible, and that with as much 
E brevity as they could. 'Thoſe who ſuc- 
WY ceded them advanced a ſtep further, and 
gare ſomewhat a better turn and cadency 
WE to their ſentences, tho ſtill without any 
Ss dreſs or ornament. But afterwards, when 
che Greek language became faſhionable at 
Rome, by copying after their writers, ſuch - 
W 2 Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
others, they endeavoured to introduce all 
. their beauties into their own tongue .; > oe 


- higheſt poſing. But it did not long 
continue in that ſtate. A degeneracy of 
manners ſoon altered their taſte, and cor- 
rupted their language, which Quintilian 
very much complains of in his time 3. The 4— | 
caſe was the ſame with reſpect to the * 
Greek tongue, tho that had the good for- 

tune to continue its purity much longer 
than the Latin. Nor can any language 
Nea be 
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LECT: be exempt from the common fate of u 
— human productions, which have their be- 

gining, perfection, and decay. Belide, . 
there is a ſort of faſhion in language, «| 
well as other things, and the generality q 
people are always fond of runing into the 
mode. Perhaps ſome one or a few perſom 
fall into a manner, which happens to pleaſe, 
This gives them a reputation, and others im. 
mediately copy after them, till it generalyÞ If 
prevail. Cicero tells us, that the moſt an- {tc 
tient Greek orators, whoſe writings wer f 
extant in his time, ſuch as Pericles, Alci- te 
biades, and others, were ſubtle, acute, con- h 
ciſe, and abounded in ſenſe, rather tha g 

words. But another ſet that followed them, Mi { 
of which were Critias, Theramenes, and 1 
Lyfias, retained the good ſenſe of the for- 
mer, and at the ſame time took more car n 
of their ſtile, not leaving it ſo bare as th 
former had done, but furniſhing it with 
better dreſs. After theſe came Ifocrates Wt * 
who added all the flowers and beauties of | © 
eloquence. And as he had abundance d 
followers, they applied theſe ornaments and i 

> decorations according to their different ge- 
nius ; ſome for pomp and ſplendor, and We 
others to invigorate their ſtile, and give ii 
the greater force and energy. And in this | | 
| latter 
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tongue, Chaucer ſeems to have been the. 23. 
frſt, who made any conſiderable attempts 
to cultivate it. And whoever looks into 
him, will perceive the difference to be ſo 
great, from what it is at preſent, that it 
© ſcarce appears to be the ſame language. 
The gradual improvements it has ſince re- 
& ceived, are very evident in the writers al- 
moſt of every ſucceding age ſince that time. 
And how much farther it may ſtill be car- 
tied, time only can diſcover. It ſhould 
ſeem capable of higher improvement, if we 
& conſider how- little care has yet been taken 
© to bring it to a ſtandard, in compariſon of 


. what has been done by ſome of our neigh- 
I bours. 
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latter way Demoſthenes principally excel- LECT. 
I f theſ XXXV. 
ed. Now as each of theſe manners had 


its peculiar beauties, and generally pre- 


7 vailed in different ages, Cicero thinks this 
could not have happened otherwiſe than 


rom imitation, And he attributes it to 


the fame cauſe, that afterwards they ſunk 
to a ſofter and ſmoother manner, not leſs 
exact and florid, but more cold and life- 
leſs, If we take a view of our own * De ore. 


Lib. ii. 


ANOTHER cauſe of the variety of ſtile 


; ariſes from the different nature, and pro- 
| perties of languages. A difference in the 


letters, 
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letters, the make of the words, and thiſf 
order of them, do all affect the tile. $M: 
Quintilian obſerves, that the Latin tongu Il 
cannot equal the Greek in pronunciation, 
becauſe it is harſher. The Latins wal 
two of the ſofteſt Greek letters, -v and q * 
and uſe others of a very hard found, whi4 
the Greeks have not, as F and 9. Again 4 
many Latin words end in , a letter of i 
broad and hollow found, which never ter. 
minates any Greek word ; but » does fre 
quently, whoſe ſound is much ſofter ni 
ſweeter. Beſides, in the combination of 
ſyllables, the letters 4 and 4 are often b 
fituated, as to require too ſtrong and un- 
equal a force to be laid upon them, as in 
the words obverſus, and adjungo. Anothe Wil 
advantage of the Greek tongue ariſes fron Wi 
the variety and different ſeat of the accents 
for the Greeks often accent the laſt ſyll- We 
ble, which both enlivens the pronuaci- Wl 
tion, and renders it more muſical ; wheres Wl 
the Latins never do this. But the greatel Wl 
advantage of the Greeks lies in their plenty 
and variety of words; for which reaſon the) 
have leſs occaſion for tropes or circumle- if 
cutions, which when uſed from necefiity, 
have generally leſs force, and weaken the 
ſtile. But under theſe diſadvantages, Quin- 


tilian 
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u ſeems to give his countrymen the LECT. 
1 the caſe will admit of. That —— 
Nhat they cannot do in words, they ſhould 
make up in fenſe. If their expreſſions are 
Wen ſo ſoft and tender, they ſhould excede 
In ſtrength ; if they are leſs. fubtle, they 
Should be more ſublime ; and if they have 
fewer proper words, they ſhould excel 
Tin the beauty, as well as number of their 
1 figures If this account of Qunttilian be 2 _ 
Juſt, that the Greek tongue does ſurpaſs the 7, 
atin in all thefe inſtances; it is certain 
chat both of them have much greater ad- 
WT vantages of ſome modern languages. The 
W varying all their declinable words, both 
W nouns and verbs by terminations, and not 
by figns, contributes very much to the 
ſmoothneſs and harmony of their periods. 
W Whereas in the modern languages, thoſe 
mall particles and pronouns, which diftin- 
guich the caſes of nouns, and the tenſes and 
© perſons. of verbs, hinder the run of a pe- 
tod, and render the found much more 
& rough and uneven. Beſides, the antient 
languages ſeem to have a better and more 
| equal mixture of yowels and conſonants, 
which makes their pronunciation more caſy 
10 muſical. 


Bur 
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LECT. Bur the cheif diſtinction of ſtile Afiſes ; 
from the different ſubjects, or matter d 


ment an orator, that his words came from 


A SYSTEM 


diſcourſe. The ſame way of ſpeaking ng 
more ſuits all ſubje&s, than the ſame par. 
ment would all perſons. A prince and: 
peaſant ought not to have the fame dreſ 
and another different from both becomes 
thoſe of a middle ſtation in life. The til: 
therefore ſhould always be adapted to th: 
nature of the ſubject, which trhetoriciam 
have reduced to three ranks or degrees; th 
low or plain ſtile, the middle or temperaty, 
and the /fty or fublime. Which are like- 
wiſe called characters, becauſe they denot: 
the quality of the ſubje&, upon which they 
treat *. This diviſion of ſtile into thre: 
characters, was taken notice of very carly 
by antient writers. Some have obſerved it 
even in Homer, who ſeems to aſſign the 
fublime or magnificent to Ulyſſes, when 
he repreſents him as ſo copious and vehe- 


him lite @ winter ſnow a. On the contrary, 
he deſcribes Menelaus as a polite ſpeaker, 
but conciſe and moderate 3. And when he 
mentions Neſtor, he repreſents his manner 
as between theſe two, not ſo high and lofty 
as the one, nor yet ſo low and depreſſed as 
the other; but ſmooth, even, and pleaſant, 
or, 
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or, as he expreſſes it, more faveet than bo- LECT. 
%% . Quintilian obſerves, that altho ace 
curacy and politeneſs were general charac- „c 
ters of the Attic writers; yet among their 56e Gen. 
Jorators, Lyſias excelled in the low and fa- * my 
miliar way; Iſocrates for his elegancy, 854 Inft. 


EY moothneſs, and the fine turn of his pe- Lib. vi. 


l riods; and Demoſthenes for his flame andèꝰ 3: 
be rapidity, by which he carried all before 

m him. And Gellius tells us, that the like "oft orat 
difference was found in the three philoſo- c io. 


phers, who were ſent from the Athenians 

to Rome (before the Romans had any re- 

lich for the polite arts) to ſolicite the re- 
mittance of a fine laid upon them, for an 
injury done to a neighbouring ſtate. Car- 
neades, one of thoſe ambaſſadors, was ve- 
hement and rapid in his harangues, Crito- 

laus neat and ſmooth, and Diogenes modeſt 
and ſober 3, The eloquence of theſe ora- Gel. 
tors, and the agreable variety of their dif-. 14. 
m ferent manner, fo captivated the Roman 

„ youth, and inflamed them with a love of 
mM the Grecian arts, that old Cato, who did 

ze all he could to check it, by hurrying away 

er the ambaſſadors, could not prevent their vi- 

h gorous purſuit of them, till the ſtudy became 
ain a manner univerſal. And the old gentle- 

t, man after wards learned the Greek language 


r, | him » 
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LEC E CT. himſelf, when i it became more faſhionable. 
XV- Which a noble writer of ours repreſents a 


Led 4 puniſhment upon him for his former crime. 
Bacon. It ſeldom, happens, that the ſame perſon 


excells in each of theſe characters. They I 
ſeem to require a different genius, and molt 
people are naturally led to one of then 
more than another; tho all of them an 
requiſite for an orator upon different occa- | 
fions, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. | 
I snourp now procede to explain the 
nature of theſe ſeveral characters, and the 
particular properties, by which they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from each other; but this will be 
the ſubject of ſome following diſcourſes. I 
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LECTURE. XXXVI. 
Of the low Stile. 


14 HAT there is a great variety in ſtile, LECT. 
1 is manifeſt to every one, who makes — 
ay obſervation upon what he either reads 
or hears. This, as was ſhewn in my laſt 
=E diſcourſe, ariſes among other reaſons from 
= a diverſity of ſubjects; and has been re- 
duced by rhetoricians to three degrees or 
characters, called the Jo or plain file, the 
BE middle or temperate, and the lofty or ſub- 
line. I ſhall now procede, as I then pro- 

| miſed, to treat of the nature and proper- 
ties of theſe ſeveral characters, begining 
WT with the /ow file. And that I may do this 
vich the greater clearneſs, I ſhall conſider 
it under two heads, thoughts and language, 
in each of which theſe ſeveral characters 
are diſtinguiſhed one from another. | 
= AD with reſpect to the former, as the 
ſubjects proper for this ſtile are either com- 
mon things, or ſuch as ſhould be treated 
in a plain and familiar way; fo plain 
choughts are moſt ſuitable to it, and di- 

ſtinguiſh it from the other characters. 
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w—— as are {imple and obvious, and ſeem to rig 


well underſtood, and throughly digeſted 


ſtudy, yet the more a perſon is maſter d 
What he ſais, the leſs that labor will ap 
pear in his diſcourſe. This natural pla. 

neſs and ſimplicity, without any diſguiſe * 


IS VYS TEM | 
Now by plain thoughts are meant ſuch 


naturally from the ſubject, when duly con- 
ſidered ; ſo that any one, upon firſt hes 
ring them, would be apt to imagine, the 
muſt have occured to himſelf. Not thlf 
this is really the cafe, but becauſe the mon 
natural a thing is, the more eaſy it ſeem 
to be; tho in reality it is often otherwik 


and the perfection of art lies in its near 


reſemblance to nature. And therefore i 
order to ſpeak plainly and clearly upon ay 
ſubject, it muſt firſt be duly conſiderei 


the mind; which tho it require labor ani 


affectation, very much contributes to gin 
credit to what is ſaid. Nor is any thin 
more apt to impoſe on us, than the ap- 
pearance of this, when artfully aſſumed 
Cicero's account of the fight between Mil 
and Clodins, in which Clodius was killed 
is a remarkable inſtance of this. Yb 
Clodius knew, ſais he, that Milo was obligi 


to go to Lanuvium upon a ſolemn and nech 


Jy occaſi In, he immediately 8 fron 


Rom 
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Jon the day before, to aſſaſſinate him, before K & . 
EChdius's own houſe, as appeared afterwards wy 
W the event. And this he did at a time, 
een bis turbulent mob in the city, wanted 
i aſiftence ; whom he would not have left, 
ut for ihe advantage of that place and ſea- 
on to execute his wicked deſign. But the 
Lier day Milo was in the ſenate, where he 
continued till they broke up, then went home, 
changed his dreſs, ſtaid there ſome time, till 
i wife was ready, and afterwards ſet for- 
ward ſo late, that if Clodius had defigned to 
return to Rome that day, he might have been 
ere by that time. Clodius, prepared for his 
gn, met him on horſeback, having no cha- 
Writ; no equipage, no Greek attendants, as 
aal, and without his wife, which was ſcarce 
ever known ; whereas Milo was in a chariot © 
with his wife, wrapt up in a cloak, and at- 
ended by a large retinue of maid ſervants, 
bages, and other perſons unfit for an engage- 
| nent. He met with Clodits before his houſe, 
about five a clock in the evening, and was 
preſently aſſaulted from an higher ground by 
many armed men, who killed the coachman. 
Upon which Milo throwing off his cloak, lea- 
ped out of the chariot, and bravely defended 
bmſelf; and thoſe who were with Cladius 
baving their ſwords drawn, ſome make up ta 
K 2 the 


LECT. the chariot to attack Milo; and others, wh 
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— now thought he had been killed, began to fall 


upon his ſervants, who were behind. Auf 
of theſe, ſuch who Bad courage, and um 
faithful to their maſter, ſome were Kili 
and others, when they ſaw the ſtirmiſb at th] 
chariot, and could do their maſter no ſervu 
{for they heard Clodius himſelf ſay that Mii 
was killed, and really thought it was fo ) d 
that, not by their maſter's order, nor wil 
his knowledge, nor when he was preſent 
which every one would have his own ſervant 
to do in the like circumſtances. I do not ſi 
this to fix any crime upon them, but only f 
" Pro Mil. relate what happened. His meaning i 
1% they killed Clodius; which he avoids mei- 
tioning, to render what he ſais leſs offen- 
five. Can any thing be told in a mor 
plain and ſimple manner than this ? Her 
is nothing ſaid, but what in itſelf ſeem 
highly probable, and what one would im 
gine the fact might eaſily ſuggeſt to any 
ordinary ſpectator. But in this both the 
art and ſkill of it conſiſt. For in the whole 
account, as on the one hand Milo is fo de- 
ſeribed, as to render it highly improbable | 
he could have any deſign at that time 
againſt Clodius; ſo on the other, no on 
circumſtance is omited, which might ſeem 
| prope 
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proper to perſuade the hearers, that Clo- 1 
ius was the aggreſſor in that engagement Ly 
And yet, if we may beleive Aſconius, the 
Nuarrel was begun by ſome of Milo's re- 
Wtinue, and Clodius was afterwards killed by 
is expreſs order. But as things are ſome- | 
times beſt illuſtrated by their oppoſites, I 
mall here produce a contrary inſtance of a 
| | ery affected and unnatural way of rela- 
ing a fact. Val. Maximus tells us of a 
earned man at Athens, who by a blow, 
which he received by a ſtone upon his 
head, entirely forgot all his learning, tho 
he continued to remember every thing elſe. 
And therefore, as he ſais, ſince this misfor- 
tune deprived him of the greateſt enjoy- 
ment of his life; it had been happier for 
him never to have been learned, than after- 
W wards to loſe that pleaſure. This is the 
plain ſenſe of the ſtory. But now let us 
F hear him relate it. A man, ſais he, of great 
Larning at Athens, having received a blow 
5 on his bead by a ſane, retained the memory 
all other things very perfedly, and only 
Igor his learning, to which he had cheiſty 
8 devoted himſelf. The direful and malignant 
wound invadin g his mind, and as it were 
| defignedly ſurveying the knowledge repofited 
ere, cruelly ſeized on that part of it in 
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KIK CT. particular, from which he received the gres. 
S ; teſt pleaſure, and buried the fingular learning | 
of the man with an invidious funeral. Why 
fince he was not permited to enjoy his ſtudies, 
had better never have obtained acceſs to they, 
than afterwards to have been deprived of the 
3 delight they afforded bim. What an un-! 
extr.2. natural way 1s this of relating ſuch an ac- 
cident, to talk of @ wound invading th 
mind, and ſurveying the knowledge repofitel 
there, and cruelly ſeiging a particular part 
of it, and burying it with an invidious fune- 
ral? There is nothing in the ſtory could 
lead him to this, but an over fondneſs to 
refine upon it in a very affected manner, 
But there are two properties of plain 
thoughts, one of which ought conſtantly to 
attend them in common with all thoughts; 
and the other is often neceſſary to animat: 
and enliven this character. 
Tur former of theſe is juſtneſs and pro- 


priety, which is what reaſon dictates in 
all caſes. What Cicero ſays of the death 
of Craſſus the orator, ſeems very juſt, as 
well as natural, I was, ſais he, an affic- 
tion to His ſreinds, a loſs to his country, and 
2 concern to all good men; but ſuch Fe 
calamities followed upon it, that heaven ſeemes 
rather 7 have favoured him noith death, 

tha 
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san to bave deprived him of life. This LECT. 
chought ſeems very juſt, and agreable to 
the ſentiments of à good man, as Crafſus „ 
was, to chooſe death, rather than to out- . 2. 
lire the happineſs of his country, to which 
Ine himſelf had ſo much contributed. Quin- 
tilian has a reflection upon a like occaſion, 
WS which is not ſo juſt and becoming. It is 
upon the death of his only ſon, a youth 
Jof very uncommon parts, as he repreſents 
him; and for whoſe uſe he had deſigned 
his Inftitutions of Oratory, but he died be- 
WE fore they were finiſhed. The paſlage is 
Ws this. I have /oft him, of whom I had formed 
le greateſt hopes, and in whom 1 had re- 
We poſed the greateſt comfort of my old age. 
bat can I do now ? Or of what further 
ie can 1 think myſelf to be, thus diſappointed 
W i heaven ? What good parent will pardon 
ve, if I can any longer ſtudy ? and not con- 
enn fuch reſolution, if, thus ſurviving all 
= my family, I can make any other uſe of my 
voice, than to accuſe the gods, and declare 
lat providence does not govern the world *? * Irft orat. 
$ Allowance may be made for the {allies of "at 
paſſion even in wiſe men, upon ſome ſhoc- 
king occaſions; but when it procedes to ſuch 
a degree, as to become impious, it is very 
indecent, as well as unjuſt. And all inde- 
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LECT. 


reaſon, which always directs to a decorum, 


1 Lib. v. 


A SYSTEM ? 
cency is unnatural, as it is diſagreable tu 


That ſeems to be a very natural, as well u 
juſt thought of Pliny the younger, when 
he ſais: The death of thoſe perſons always 
appear to me too haſty and unſeafonable, wh | 
are preparing ſome laſting work. For per. 
ſons wholly devoted to pleaſures live, as it 

were, from day to day, and daily finiſh the 
end for which they live; but thoſe who have iÞ 
a view to poſterity, and preſerve their ne. 
mory by their labors, always die untimeh, 
becauſe they leave ſomething unfiniſhed *. | 
ſhall mention but one more inſtance, and 
that in a comparative view, to make it the 
more evident. The two ſons of Junius 
Brutus, the firſt Roman conſul, having 
been convicted of treaſon in aſſociating 
with Tarquin's party, were ordered among 
others to be put to death ; and their fa- 
ther not only pronounced the ſentence, but 
preſided at the execution. This fact is 
mentioned by ſeveral of the Roman hiſto- 
rians; and, as it carries in it not only the 


appearance of rigorous juſtice, but likewiſe 


of cruelty in Brutus, to have been preſent 
at the execution of his ſons, they endea- 
vour to vindicate him different ways. What 
Florus ſais, ſeems rather an affectation of 

wit, 
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wit, than a juſt defence of the fact. He LET: 
8 beaded: them, ſais he, that being a public 
Parent, be might appear to have adopted the : 
& 70 bole body of the people. Nor does Val.“ rag . 
Maximus come up to the cafe,” who ſais: 
e put off the father to act the conſul; and 
= choſe rather to loſe his ſons, than be wanting 
o public juſtice *. This might be a reaſon » Ii „ 
BT for condemning them, and would have“ * + 4. 
been equally true, had he not been pre- 
ſent at their execution. But Livy, whoſe 
BS thoughts are generally very juſt and natu- 
RE ral, aſſigns the beſt reaſon, which perhaps 
can be given for his vindication, when he 
ſais: Fortune made bim the executioner of 
C the ſentence, who ought not to have been a 
= /beftator 3, By ſaying, fortune made him Lib. ii. 
ſo, he repreſents it not as matter of choice, 
like the other hiſtorians ; but of neceſſity, 
from the nature of his office, which then 
= obliged him to ſee the execution of that 
W ſentence, he had himſelf before pronoun- 
ced; as is the cuſtom at preſent, in ſome 
popular governments. 
Tux other property, which ſhould often 
E accompany plain and ſimple thoughts is, 
| that they be gay and ſpritely. This, as has 
been ſaid, is neceſſary to animate and en- 
| liven ſuch diſcourſes, as require the low 
ſtile. 
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LECT. ſtile. The fewer ornaments it admits of, 
XXXVI. 


Co greater ſpirit and vivacity 4s. requiſite 
to prevent its being dry and jejune. A 
thought may be very briſk and lively, and 
at the ſame time appear very natural, as 
the effect of a ready and flowing wit. Such 
thoughts, attended with agreable turns, 
are very ſuitable to this ſtile ; but care 
ſhould be taken, leſt while — too much 
indulged, the juſtneſs of them be over- 
looked. I ſhall give one inſtance, in which 
this ſeems to have been the caſe, from x 
celebrated Engliſh work, where the inge- 
nous writer endeavours to ſhew the diſad- 
vantage of - perſons not attending to their 
natural genius, but affecting to imitate 
others in thoſe things, for which they were 

not formed. The great misfortune, ſais he, 
of this affeetation is, that men not only loſe c 
good quality, but alſo contract a bad one; they 
not only are unfit for what they are deſigned, 
but they aſſign themselves to what they art 
unfit for; and inſtead of mating a very good 
figure one way, make à very ridiculous - ont 

another. Could the world be reformed to the 


obedience of that famed dictate, follow na- 
ture, which the oracle of Delpbos pronounced 
to Cicero, when he conſulted what courſe of 
Anal he ſhould purſue, we ſhould ſee alm 


every 
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every man as eminent in his proper ſphere, as LE Cr. 
Tully as in his. For my part, I could never ene 


conſider this prepoſterous repugnancy to na- 
ure any otherwiſe, than not only as the grea- 
e folly; but alſo one of the moſt heinous 
cines, ſince it is à direct oppoſition to the 
We diſpoſition of Providence, and ſas Tully ex- 
8 preſſes it lite the fin of the giants, an ac- 
nal rebellion againſt heaven”. The advan- 72 
tages that ariſe from perſons attending to VN. Pony 
W their own genius, and purſuing its dictates, 
are here repreſented in a very lively and 
8 agreable manner. But there is one thing 
aſſerted, which I fear will not hold; which 
W is, that, Could the world be reformed to that 
E 4iBate, follow nature, we ſhould fee almoſt 
every man as eminent in his proper ſphere, 
8 is Tully was in his. For tho doubtleſs per- 
ſons would generally ſuccede beſt, if they 
kept to this rule; yet different degrees of 
ability are often found, where the bias and 
mclination is the ſame, and that accompa- 
nied with equal labor and diligence. If 
this was not ſo, how happened it, that no 
one came up to Tully in the art of ora- | 
| tory ; eſpecially in his own age, when there 
| were the greateſt opportunities for that 
ſtudy, and the higheſt encouragements were 
given to it, as it payed the way to riches, 
2 honors, 
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LECT- honors, and all the grand offices of the 
hy ſtate? It cannot well be queſtioned, by 

that there were other gentlemen, who had 
all the ſame advantages, accompanied with 
as ſtrong a paſſion for this art, as Tully 
had; who yet fell much ſhort of him in 
point of ſucceſs. And experience ſhews, 
that the caſe has been the ſame in all othet 
purſuits, 

Bur it is time to procede to the other 
head, I propoſed to ſpeak to, namely, the 
language proper for this ſtile. And here 
it may be obſerved in general, that the 
dreſs ought to be agreable to the thoughts, 

| plain, ſimple, and unaffected. 

Bur the firſt thing that comes under 
conſideration is elegance, or a proper choice 
of words and expreſſions ; which ought al- 
ways to ſuit the idea, they are deſigned 
to convey. And therefore when an an- 
tient writer, ſpeaking of cruelty, calls it 

n Sidon. 22aevus crudelitatis *, the blemiſh of cruelty; 
7. x, and another applying the ſame word to in- 
1 . 8. gratitude, ſais nacvus ingratitudinis , the 
Var. Lis. Hlemiſb of ingratitude that term does not 
h v. x. ſufficiently convey to us the odious nature 
of either of thoſe vices, as indeed it was 
not their defign it ſhould. | But otherwiſe, 
where the ſpeaker has not ſome particular 
5 view 
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u fault, as to riſe too high. So to call an- 
tient Rome the miſtreſs of Italy, would as 
much leſſen the juſt notion of the extent 
of her power; as the Roman writers ag» 
BT grandiſe it, when they ſtile her miftre/s of 
ES be world. But purity, both in the choice 
of words and expreflions, is never more 
neceſſary, than it is here. This may be 
called neatneſs in language. And to be 
plain and ncat at the ſame time, is not only 
very conſiſtent; but the former can no 
other way recommend itſelf, than as joined 
with the latter. Beſides, the fewer advan- 
= tages any thing has to ſet it off, the more 
carefully they ought to be obſerved. Per- 
ppicuity is always to be regarded, and ſerves 
very much to keep up the attention, where 
other ornaments are wanting. Epithets 
&@ ſhould be ſparingly uſed, fince they enlarge 
= the images of things, and contribute very 
much to highten the ſtile. Indeed they 
ere ſometimes neceſſary, to ſet a thing in 
its juſt light; and then they ſhould not be 
droped. Thus, in ſpeaking of Xerxes, it 
would be too low and flat to ſay: He de- 
= /cended with his army into Greece. Here is 
no intimation given of their vaſt and un- 
| paralleled numbers, which ought to be 


done. 
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view in doing it, to fink too low is as much L — CT. 
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LECT. 


XXXVI. 


A\SYSTEM 


done. Herodotus ſais his whole army, « 


w—— ſea and land forces, amounted to twenty 


1 Lib. vii. 
c. 184. 


three hundred ſeventeen thouſand and up- 
wards *. Therefore, unleſs the number be 
mentioned, the leaſt that can be faid is, Þ 


that, He deſcended with a vaſt army. 4 
Tux next thing to be regarded is com- | 
poſition, which here does not require the 


1 Vol. 
Inſt. orat. 
Lib. vi. 
. 


greateſt accuracy and exactneſs. A ſee-i 
ming negligence is ſometimes a beauty in 


this ſtile, as it appears more natural. Short 
ſentences, or thoſe of a moderate length; 


are likewiſe upon the whole beſt ſuited to 


this character. Long and accurate periods 


finely wrought up, with a gradual rife i 


Harmonious numbers, a due proportion of 


the ſeveral parts, and a juſt cadency, are 


therefore improper, as they are plainly the 


effect of art. But yet ſome proportion 


ſhould be obſerved in the members, that 


neither the ears be too much defrauded, 


nor the ſenſe obſcured. Of this kind is 
that expreſſion of a Greek orator, blamed I 
by Demetrius: Ceres came readily to our 


aſhftance, but Ariſtides not *. The latter 


member of this ſentence is too ſhort, and 
by droping fo ſuddenly, both diſappoints 


the ears, and is ſomewhat obſcure. It I 
would have been plainer, and more agre- | 


able 
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able thus, but! Ariftides did not come. As 
to order, the plaineſt and cleareſt diſpoſi- 


143 
LECT. 
XXXVI. 
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tion both of the words and members of 


ſentences, and what is moſt agreable to the 


natural conſtruction, beſt ſuits with this 
character. For one of its principal beau- 


ties is perſpicuity. And a proper connec- 


tion likewiſe of ſentences, with a regular 


order in the dependence of things one upon 


another; very much contribute to this end. 


Wich regard to the colliſion of ſyllables in 


different words, for preventing either an 


hollowneſs or aſperity of ſound, greater li- 
berty may be taken in this ſtile, than in 
me other characters. Here it may be al- 
lowed to ſay: Virtue 7s amiable to all, tho 
all do not purſue it. But in an higher cha- 
8 racer perhaps, in order to prevent the hol- 
= low ſound of the words, 74s all, a perſon 


= would chooſe to vary the expreſſion a little, 
Wy nd fay, tho fow purſue it. So, Xerxes's 


expedition, may be tolerable here; but in 


| ; the florid ſtile, 7he. expedition of . 


vould ſound much better. 

= Tr laſt thing to be conſidered, with 
reſpect to the language, is dignity, or the 
q uſe of tropes and figures. And as to tropes, 
N they ought to be uſed cautiouſly; unleis 
ſuch as are very common, and by time 
4 have 
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LECT. have either come into the place of prope 3 
XXXV!. . = 
Words, or at leaſt. ate equally plain and 

clear. So in the inſtance mentioned above 


Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of the forca] Z 


of Xerxes, calls them an innumerable con I 


c. 5. : 1 
choſe to make uſe of an uncertain numbe (Wl 


Lb. ii. pany *. Where, by a Hnecdocbe, he ha] ö 


for a certain, as leſs liable perhaps to ex- | 
ception. Other examples might be given 
if neceſſary. And with regard to figure, 


as moſt of thoſe which confiſt in word, 
and are therefore called verbal figures, ſer: 
cheifly to enliven an expreſſion, and giv Wl 
an agreable turn, they are often not impro- 
per for this character. Nor are figures of 
ſentences wholly to be excluded, eſpecially Wi 
ſuch as are cheifly uſed in reaſoning « Wi 


demonſtration. But thoſe which are mom 


peculiarly adapted to touch the paſſions, 
paint things in the ſtrongeſt colors, ar 
the more proper ornaments of the highe 
ſtiles, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 
Do the whole therefore, pure nature, 
without any colouring, or appearance ol 
art, is the diſtinguiſhing mark of the lov 
ſtile. The defign of it is to make things 
plain and intelligible, and ſet them in an 
eaſy light. And therefore the proper ſub- 
jects of it are epiſtles, dialogues, philoſo- 
| phical 


us. As we ſee perſons of faſhion and good 


et ſomething in their air and manner of 


= this tile. It has its difficulties, which are 


WT Hence. For it requires no ſmall ſkill, to 


sto make it entertaining. The fewer or- 
naments it admits of, the greater art is ne- 
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@ phical diſſertations, or any other diſcourſes, LECT. 
chat ought to be treated in a plain and fa. 
miliat manner, without much ornament, or 
S addreſs to the paſſions. A freedom and 
T eaſe both of thought and expreſſion, at- 
Stcnded with an agreable humor and plea- 


CE fantry, are its peculiar beauties, that engage 


breeding, tho in the plaineſt habit, have 


WT behaviour, that is very taking and amia- 
bie. Somewhat of the like nature attends 


WT not fo cafily diſcerned, but from expe- 


WE treat a common ſubject in ſuch a manner, 


ceſlary to attain this end. Lofty ſubjects 
= often engage and captivate the mind by 
the ſublimity of the ideas. And the florid 
tile calls in all the affiſtance of language 
ud eloquence. But the plain tile is in a 
great meaſure ſtriped of thoſe advantages; 
uud has little more to recommend it, than 
its own native beauty and ſimplicity. 
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rer bf xii, 
"Of the Middle Stile. 
8 TAVING. in my laſt diſcourſe finiſhed 
w——/ | £ what relates to the low. ſtile, I non 
procede to give ſome account of the mid. ff 
dle character, which I ſhall treat in te 
ſame manner as I did the former, by con- 
ſidering firſt the matter, and then the lan 
guage proper for it. 
Ax as the ſubjects proper for this ſti WW. 
are things of weight and i importance, whic Wi r 
require both a gravity and accuracy of ep 
preſſion ; fo fine thoughts are its diſtin. y 
guiſhing mark, as plain thoughts are de 
the low character, and lofty thoughts dn 
the ſublime. Now a fine thought may de: 
ſerve that character from ſome or other d 
the following properties. 
Axp the firſt property I ſhall mention 
is gravity and dignity. Thus Cicero in: 
ſpeech to Caeſar fais : Ir has. been ofta 
told me, that you have frequently 7 Ju 
have lived long enough for yourſelf. 
leive if, if you either lived, or was — 2 
' Pro wourſelf only *. Nothing could either be 
Marcell. . 
. 9. more fit and proper, than this was, when 
U 


E. 
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t was ſpoken ; or at the ſame time a finer ELLIOT, 

compliment upon Caeſar. For the civil 
War was how over, and the whole power of 
the Roman government in the hands of 
Cacſar; fo that he might venture to fay, 
ne had lived long enough for himſelf, there 
being no higher pitch of glory, to which 
is ambition could aſpire. But then there 
were many things in the ſtate, that wanted 
eareſſing, after thoſe times of diſorder and 

Jconfuſion, which he had not yet been able | 

Sto effect, and of which Cicero here takes | 

i opportunity to remind him. I ſhall 

i WFproduce another example from Curtius. | 

| 

| 

| 


* WEPhilotas, one of Alexander's captains, ha- 
ing formed a conſpiracy againſt him, was 
| convicted of it, and put to death. Amin- 
tas, who was ſuſpected of the fame crime, 
y reaſon of his great intimacy with Phi- 
tas, when he comes to make his defence, 
among other things ſpeaks thus: I ar: fo 
1 ar from denying my intimacy with Philotas, 
= I own I courted his fremdſhip. Do you 
Þ wonder that we ſhewed a regard to the ſon 
bf Parmenio, whom you would have to be 
Next ro yourſelf, giving him the preference to 
yall your other freinds ? You, Sir, if I may be 
Jalhwed to ſpeak the truth, have brought me 
mio this danger. For to whom e e is it 
Lc owing, 
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LEE wing, that thoſe, who entleavoured to phaſe 

wayne you, addreſſed tbemſelves to Philotas ? By his 
recommendation ue have been raiſed to thi; 
ſhare of your freindſhip. Such was his in- 
tereſt with you, that we courted his favor, 
and feared his diſpleaſure. Did we not all 
in a manner engage ourſelves by oath, to hav 
the ſame freinds, and the fame enemies, which 
you had? Should we have refuſed to tak: 
this, which you as it were propoſed to us? 
Therefore this be à crime, you have feu 
innocent perſons about you, nay indeed none. 
For all defired to be the freinds of Philotas; 
tho all could not be fo, who defired it. There- 
fore if you make no difference between hi 
freinds and accomplices; neither ought you ti 
make any between thoſe, who defired to be hi 

7 ors - freinds, and thoſe who really were ſo *. 

6. 1. Could any thing be finer ſpoken, more 
proper, and becoming the character of 
ſoldier, than this defence; eſpecially to a 
prince of ſo great and generous a ſpirit, as 
Alexander ? There is ſomething, which 
appears like this in Tacitus, with relation 
to the emperor Tiberius, but falls vaſtly 
ſhort of it in the juſtneſs and dignity of 
the ſentiment. Sejanus, his great favou- 
rite, and partner in his crimes, falling 
under _ diſpleaſure, Was, like Philotas, 
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Roman knight, who apprehended himſelf _—_ 
in danger, on account of his freindſhip 
with Sejanus, thus apologizes for himſelf 
to the emperor, in the manner of Amin- 


tas: I is not for us to examine the merit of 


a" perſon, whom you raiſe above others, nor 
your reaſons for doing it. The gods have 
groen you the ſovereign power of all things, 
to us the glory of obeying. Let conſpiracies 
formed againſs the ſlate, or the life of the 
emperor, be puniſhed; but as to freindſhips 
and private regards, the ſame reaſon that 
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to death ſpi LECT. 
put for a conſpiracy. Now SGT: 


juſtifies Jon, C aeſar, renders Us innocent 1. 1 4m. 


The turn of the expreſſions 1 is not much. 5 ay 


different from that in the caſe of rn 
but the beauty of the thought is ſpoiled, 
by the flattery of complimenting Tiberius 
upon an exceſs of power, which he em- 
ployed to the deſtruction of many excellent 
men. There is not that impropriety in 
the defence of Amintas, which is equally 
brave and juſt. 

ANOTHER property of a fine thought 
is beauty and elegance. It is a fine com- 
pliment, which Pliny pays to the empe- 
ror Trajan, when he ſais: 1* has hap- 


pened to you alone, that you was father of 
_— country, before you was made ſo . Pang 


c. 21. 
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LECT. Some of the Roman emperors had been 


XXXVII. 


complimented with the title of father 


1 1b:id, 


c. 50. 


® Ibid. 
c. 67. 


of their country, who little deſerved it. 
But Trajan had a long time refuſed it, tho 
he was really ſo, both by his good govern- 
ment, and in the eſteem of his ſubjects, 
before he thought fit to accept of it. And 
Pliny, among other inſtances of the gene- 
roſity of that prince, which he mentions 
in the ſame diſcourſe, ſpeaking of the li- 
berty, that he gave the Romans to pur- 
chaſe eſtates, which had belonged to the 
emperors, and the peaceable poſſeſſion 


they had of them, does it by a turn of 


thought no leſs beautiful, than the former. 
Such, ſais he, is the prince s bounty, ſuch 
the ſecurity of the times, that be thinks us 
worthy to enjoy, what hat been poſſeſſed by 
emperors ; and we are not afraid to be 
thought %. There is a ſpritelineſs in this 
image, which gives it a beauty ; as there 


is likewiſe in the following paſſage of the 


ſame diſcourſe, where he ſais to Trajan: 

Your life is difpleafing to you, if it be not 
joined with the public ſafety ; and you ſuffer 
us to wiſh you nothing, but 'what is for the 
good of thoſe who wiſh it*. And of the 
ſame kind is that of Cicero' to Caeſar, 
when he ſais: You, Caeſar, are wont to for- 


get 
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get nothing,” but injuries. It is a very hand- URS 
ſom, as well as juſt reflection, made by yy 
Tacitus upon Galba's government, that, 

He: ſeemed too great for a private man, while 
he was but a private man; and all would 
have thought him worthy of the empire, had 
be never been emperor *. The beauty of ,. 
a thought may give us delight, tho the c. 40. 
ſubject be forrowful; and the images of 
things in themſelves unpleaſant, may be fo 
repreſented, as to betome agreable. Siſi- 
gambis, the mother of Darius, after the 
death of her ſon, had been treated by 
Alexander with the greateſt regard and 
tenderneſs, in whoſe power ſhe then was. 
80 ſoon as ſhe heard therefore that he was 
dead, the grew weary of life, and could 
not bear to outlive him. Upon which Q. 
Curtius makes this fine reflection: Tho ſhe 
bad courage to ſurvive Darius, yet ſhe was 
aſhamed to outlive Alexander *. 2 Lib. x. 

Tun next property of a fine thought, 4 
which I ſhall mention, is delicacy. As in 
the objects of our ſenſes, thoſe things are 
ſaid to be delicate, which affect us gra- 
dually in a ſoft and agreable manner; fo 
a delicate thought is that, which is not 
wholly diſcovered at once, but by degrees 
opening and unfolding itſelf to the mind, 

L 4 diſcloſes - 
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LE ET: diſcloſes more than was at firſt perceived, 
wy) Quintilian ſeems to refer to this, when he 
ſais: T boſe things are grateful to the hearers, 
which when they apprehend, they are deligh- 
ted with their own ſagacity z and pleaſe 
tbemſelves, as tho they bad not beard, but 
Lu, diſcovered them. Such thoughts are not 
«2, unlike the ſketches of ſome pictures, which 
let us into the deſign of the artiſt, and 
help us to diſcern more, than the lines 
themſelves expreſs. Of this kind is that 
of Salluſt : In the greateſt fortune, there is 
the leaſt liberty. This is not often ſo in 
N fact, but ought to be; both to guard againſt 
5.59 an abuſe of power, and to prevent the ef- 
fects of a bad example to inferiors. Pliny, 
ſpeaking of the emperor Trajan's entry 
into Rome, ſais: Some declared upon ſeeing 
you, they had lived long enough ; others, that 
: Paneg. now they were more defirous to live 1. The 
*- 2 compliment is fine either way, ſince both 
muſt efteem the fight of him the greateſt 
happineſs in life; and in that conſiſtency 


lies the delicacy of the thought, It was 


a fine character given of Grotius, when 
very young, on the account of his ſurpri- 
zing genius, and uncommon proficiency in 
learning, that, He was born 4 man. As 
if nature, at his comnig into the world, 

| had 
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dowments, which others gradually acquire 
by ſtudy and application, 

Tux laſt property of a fine thought, 
which I ſhall take notice of, is novelty. 
Mankind is naturally pleaſed with new 
things, and when at the ſame time they 
are ſet in an agreable light, this very much 
hightens the pleaſure. Indeed there are 
few ſubjects, but what have Deen fo often 
conſidered, that it is not to be expected, 
they ſhould afford many thoughts intirely 
new; but the fame thought ſet in a dif- 
ferent light, or applied to a different occa- 
fion, has in ſome degree a claim of no- 
velty. And even where a thing hath been 
ſo well faid already, that it cannot eaſily be 
mended, the revival of a fine thought often 
affords a pleaſure and entertainment to the 
mind, tho it can have no longer the claim of 
novelty. Cicero, in his treatiſe Of an ora- 
tor, among ſeveral other encomiums, which 
he there gives to Craſſus, ſais of him: 
Craſſus always excelled every other perſon, 


ſame thought to Caeſar, upon another ac- 
count, and with ſome addition to it. You 
had, fais he, befare conquered all other con- 


querors 


$3 
had at once furniſhed him with thoſe en- L E CT. 
— 


but that day he excelled bimſelf :. He means He O- a,. 
as an orator. But elſewhere he applies the. . 
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n querors by your equity and clemency, but 10 
— — day you have conquered yourſelf ; you ſeem to 


bade vanquiſhed even victory herſelf, there- 
„ you alone are truly invincible . This 
« 4 thought, with a little variation of the 
phraſe, has ſince appeared in ſeveral later 


writers. And it is now grown common to 


fay 6f a perſon, who excells in any way, 
upon his doing better than he did before, 
that he has outdone himſelf. The like 
has happened to another thought, which, 
with a little alteration, has been variouſly 


applied. It was faid by Varro : That if 


the Muſes were to talk Latin, they would 
* Quintil. ralé lite Plautus . The younger Pliny, 
Inſt. orat. . 8 . . | 
Lib x. applying this compliment to a freind of 
. his, fais: Hrs letters are ſo finely writen, 

that you would think the Muſes themſelves 
25 5 talled Latin 3. And Cicero tells us: 1. 
«Cic.orat. 29 ſpeak Greek with his voice 4. And elſe- 
„ where, that Philoſophers ſay, if Jupiter 
s DeClar. ſheaks Greek, he muſt ſpeak like Plato 5. 
o_ The thought is much the ſame in all theſe 


ſome modern writers. 


I HAv done with the hinges; 4 
ſhall now conſider the language proper for 
the middle ſtile. n. in general it may 


be 


was ſaid of Xenophon, that the Muſes ſeemed 


inſtances, and has been fince revived by 


haps yh. > n' ws 
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be obſerved, that as the proper ſubjects of LECT 
XXVII. 
it are things of weight and importance, © — 
tho not of that exalted nature as wholly to 
captivate the mind, and divert it from at- 
tending to the diction; ſo all the orna- 
ments of ſpeech, and beauties of eloquence 
have place here. | 
'AnD firſt with regard to elegance, it 
is plain that a different choice of words 
makes a very great difference in the ſtile, 
where the ſenſe is the ſame. Sometimes 
one ſingle word adds a grace and weight 
to an expreſſion, which, if removed, the 
ſenſe becomes flat and lifeleſs. Now ſuch 
words, as are moſt full and expreſſive, ſuit 
beſt with this character. Epithets alſo, 
which are proper and well choſen, ſerve 
very much to beautify and enliven it, as 
they enlarge the ideas of things, and ſet 
them in a fuller light. 
THE moſt accurate compoſition, in all 
the parts of it, have place here. Periods 
the moſt beautiful and harmonious, of a 
due length, and wrought up with the moſt 
exact order, juſt cadency, eaſy and ſmooth 
Connexion of the words, and flowing num- 
bers, are the genuine ornaments, which 
greatly contribute to form this character. 


BuT 


XXXVIL 


Ml rah 


aste from-tropes and figures. — 


r Eclog. v. 


V. 37. 


is cheifly animated, and raifed to its dif- 


ferent degrees or characters, as it receives 


a leſſer or greater number of them; and 
thoſe either more mild, or ſtrong and 
powerful. 

As to tropes, thoſe which afford the 
moſt lively and pleaſing ideas, eſpecially 
metaphors, ſuit the middle character. It 
is a pretty remark, which has been made 
by ſome critics upon two verſes of Virgil; 


one in his Eclogues, and the other in his 


Georgics. The former of theſe works is 
for the moſt part writen in the low ſtile, 
as the language of ſhepherds ought to be; 
but the latter in the middle ſtile, ſuitable 

to the nature of the ſubject, and the per- 
ſons for whom it was deſigned, the grea- 
teſt men in Rome not thinking it below 
them, to entertain themſelves with rural 
affairs. Now in the Eclogue, as ſome 
copies read the verſe, the ſhepherd, com- 
plaining of the barrenneſs of his land, 
fais : 
Infelix lolium et ſteriles naſcunter avenae 
In Engliſh thus: 

Wild oats and darnel grow inſtead of corn. 


But 
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But in the Georgic, where the ſame ſenſe LECT. 
is intended, inftead of the proper w word CVE 

— grow, the author ſubſtitutes a 

metaphor, dominantur, command, and ſais: 


 Infelix lolium et ſteriles dommentur avenue . | Ger. 


That is in Engliſh : v. 184. 
Where corn is ſown, darnel and oats com- 
mand. 
it was fit and natural for the ſhepherd to 
expreſs his ſenſe in the plaineſt terms, and 
it would have been wrong to repreſent him 
going ſo far out of his way, as to fetch a 
metaphor from government, in talking upon 
his own affairs. But in the Georgic, where 
the poet ſpeaks in his own perſon, the me- 
taphor is much more beautiful, and agre- 
able to the dignity of the work. This in- 
ſtance may ſhew in ſore meaſure, how 
the ſtile is hightened by tropes, and the 
fame thought may be accommodated to 
the ſeveral characters of ſtile, by the diffe- 
rent manner of expreſſion. 

Tne like may alſo be ſaid of funny 
either of words or ſentences, in reference 
to this character; which admits of the fi- 
neſt deſcriptions, moſt lively images, and 
brighteſt figures, that ſerve either for de- 
light, or to influence the paſſions, without 
Cure or extaſy, which is the * 


1 


LE CT: of the ſublime. This is indeed the pro- 


— per ſeat of ſuch embeliſhments, which ſup- 


port and make up a principal part of the 
middle or florid ſtile. To enumerate theſe 
would be unneceſſary, as I have lately trea- 
ted ſo largely upon each of them in ſevera} 
lectures; and therefore I ſhall. only breifly 
mention ſome of the moſt conſiderable. 
- DescRIPTIONS are not only a great 
ornament to a diſcourſe, but repreſent 
things in a very lively and agreable man- 
ner. In what a beautiful light has Cicero 
placed the polite arts and ſciences, when 
deſcribing them from their effects, he thus 
repreſents. to us the great advantages, as 
well as pleaſure, which they afford to the 
mind ? Otber ſtudies neither ſiuit with all 
times, nor all ages, nor all places; but theſe 
improve youth, delight old age, adorn pro- 
perity, afford a refuge and ſolace in adver- 
ty; pleaſe at home, are no hindrance abroad, 
2 ſleep, travel, and retire with us. And 
er? they often affect us very powerfully, when 


lian has painted the calamities of a city 
taken by ſtorm in the brighteſt and ſtron- 
geſt colors, which he repreſents by : Flames 
ſpreading themſelves over the houſes and tem- 
ples, the cracking of falling buildings, and a 


I „ 


they are addreſſed to the ſenſes. Quinti- 
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confuſed noiſe. rom a variety ef cries and LECT. 


XXXVII. 
ſhouts.; Jome runing they know not \ where, — 


athers in the laſt embraces of their freinds, 
the  ſereeks of children, women, and old men 
unhappily. reſerved. to ſuch: diſtreſs ; the plun- 
dering / all places civil and ſacred, the hurry 
and confufron in currying off the booty,  cap- 
tives driven before their victors, mothers en- 
deavouring to guard their infants, and quar- 
rels among the conquerors, where the plunder 
is large. This ſeems. to be a very na- I d. 
tural; as well as moving image of ſo dread- . z. 
ful a-calamity. 
++ PROSOPOPEILA is akothes very ſtrong 
and beautiful figure, very proper for this 
character. Seneca has a fine inſtance of 
it, in his Conſolotary letter to Marcia, upon 
the death of her ſon. After many argu- 
ments he had made uſe of to alleviate her 
greif, he at laſt introduces her father, Cre- 
mutius Cordus, as thus addreſſing to her. 
Imagine your father, ſais he, from the cele- 
ſlial regions, ſpeaking to you in this manner : 
Daughter, why do. you fo long indulge your 
greif aby are you ſo ignorant, as to think 
it unhappy. for your ſon, that, weary of life, 
be has withdrawn himpelf to his. anceſtors ? 
Are you not ſenſible what diſorders Fortune 
n every where? and that ſhe is kindeſt 
{9 


160 
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ASvsTEM 
to thoſe, who have leaſt concern with Ber? 
Need I mention to you princes, who had been 
extremely happy, had a more timely death ſe. 
cured them from impending evils? Or Ro. 
man generals, who wanted nothing to con- 


fummate their glory, but that they liued ton 


1 Conſolat. 
ad Mar- 


ciam, c. 26. 


tons ? Why then is be bewailed longeſt in 
our family, who died moſt happily ? There i; 
nothing, as you imagine, defirable among yon, 
nothing great, nothing noble ; but, on the 
contrary, all things are mean, full of trou- 
ble and anxiety, and partake very little of 
the light which we enjoy *. This advice was 
very ſuitable for a philoſopher, and he ſeems 


to have choſen this way of introducing it, 


to inforce the argument drawn from the 
happineſs of good men in a future ſtate, 
from the teſtimony of a perſon, who was 

actually in the poſſeſſion of it. 
SIMILITUDES and compariſons are an- 
other great ornament of this ſtile, and 
ofteneſt found here. Nothing can be fi- 
ner, than the compariſon between thoſe 
two great orators, Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
made by Quintilian, when he ſais: De- 
anoſthenes and Cicero differ in their elocution : 
one is more cloſe, and the other more copious; 
the former concludes more conciſely, and the 
latter takes a larger compaſs ; the one akways 
with 
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with pungency, and the other generall ly with LBET! 
weight ; ane can have nothing token from wed 
him, and the other nothing added to bim; 
the later has more of art, and the former 
more f nature. But this muſt be allowed to 
Demoſthenes, that he made Cicero i in a great 
weaſtire what he was. Far as Tuhy gave 
himſelf wholly to an imitation of the Greeks, 
le ſeems to me to have expreſſed the force of 
Demoſthenes, the fluency of Plato, and the 
pleaſantry of Tſoecrates . Similitudes, taken 1. oral. 
from natural things, ſerve very much to 4 x. 5 
enliven the ſtile, and give it a chearfulneſs; 
which is a thing ſo common, and well 
known, that I need not ſtay to give any 
inſtarices of it. 2 | 

AnT1THESIS, or oppoſition, both in the 
words and ſenſe, has often the like beau- 
tiful effect, There is an agreable contraſt 
in that paſſage of Seneca: Caeſar does not 
allow himſelf many things, becauſe he can do 
all things : his watching defends all others 
ſleep, bis labor their quiet, his induſtry their 
pleaſure, his bufineſs their eaſe ; ſinee he has 
governed the world, he has deprivei himſelf 
its. Had he ſaid no more than only * Cn/o/at. 
in general, that, Caeſar does not allow him- * 
felf many things, becauſe he can ds all things; 
it might have paſſed for a fine thoughts 

Vo I. II. M but 
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A SYSTEM 
adding ſo many particulars, all in 


——-— the ſame form of expreſſion, and begining 
each member with the ſame word, he has 
both enlarged the idea, and beautified the 
antitheſis, by a bright verbal figure. 

Tusk, and ſuch like florid figures, are 
ſometimes found in hiſtorians, but oftener 
in orators ; and indeed this middle charac- 
ter, in the whole of it, is beſt accommo- 
dated to the ſubjects of hiſtory and ora- 


tory. 
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C"">bBLECTURE XXXVIT. 


07 the Sublime Stile, as it relates to the 
thoughts. 


TN my two laſt diſcourſes I treated upon L tc r. 
1 the /ow and middle ſtile, and ſhall now — 
procede to treat on the ſublime; which be- 

ing the moſt noble, as well as the moſt 
difficult part of our orator's province, it 

may not be improper to conſider it ſome- 
what more largely and diſtinctly. It is 

this principally, which Cicero requires in 

his perfect orator, whom he could not de- 
ſeribe in words, but only conceive of in 

his mind *. And indeed, the nobleſt ge- 0,4, 
nius and greateſt art are both requiſite to © 29. 
form this character. For where nature 

has been moſt liberal in furniſhing the 
mind with lofty thoughts, bright images, 

and ſtrong expreſſions; yet without the af- 
ſiſtance of art, there will ſometimes be 
found a- mixture of what is low, impro- 

per, or miſplaced. And a great genius, 

like a too rich ſoil, muſt produce flowers 

and weeds promiſcuouſly, without cultiva- 

tion. But the juſteſt propriety, joined with 

the greateſt ſtrength and higheſt elevation 
e 0 


ASvSTEM 
of thought, are required to complete the 


true ſublime. Art therefore is neceſſary 


to regulate and perfect the taſte of thoſe, 
who are deſirous to excell in this character. 
Whoever conſiders theſe difficulties, will 
not wonder, that ſo few have ſucceded in 
it, and perhaps ſee reaſon to think, it is 
ſcarce poſſible there ſhould be a perfect 
writer in this way. Longinus ſeems to 
have been of this opinion, who ventures to 
fay, he could obſerve ſome ſlips in the 
greateſt and moſt celebrated writers of an- 
tiquity. However, as theſe are ſo few, in 
compariſon of their many and ſurprizing 
excellencies, they ſcarce deſerve notice; 
and therefore he concludes, that the ſub- 
lime, with fome faults, is preferahle to the 
moſt exact and perfect medioerity. Hi 
| judgement, as a critic, is ſo univerſally 
eſteemed, that it may be worth while to 
hear his reaſons, I am ſenfible, ſais he, that 
things ſublime, from their greatneſs, are ut 
without their imper fettions 3 for the nearer 
any thing ts rat ed to its higheſt pitch, the 
greater danger it is in of finking. It is in 
ſublimity, as in immenſe wealth, ſomething 
muſt he overlooked. To prevent this, lou 
and mean wits, .by runing PT hazat ds, and 


not aſpiring to riſes generally continue fafe, 
| and 
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and facure themſelues from falling; while LECT. 
thoſe more" exalted, are in danger from their — 
elevation. Beſides, I am not ignarant, that 
mankind are naturally Prone to judge of the 
performances of others in the worſt light, and 
always to remember their blemiſhes, when 
their beauties are ſoan forgot. But tho: I 
have myſelf objerved ſeveral faults in Homer, 
and others the moſt celebrated writers, which 
bave not à little difpleaſed me ; yet I would 
nat call them faults, but rather ſlips thro in- 
advertency, which have ęſcaped them, while 
their minds have been 2 wrapt up in a 
fſublimity of thought. And I cannot but think, 
that the greater excellencies, tha nat every 
where equally ſupported, ought always to have 
the preference, upon the ſale account of their 
 ſublimity. Tho Apollonius, who wrote the 
poem of the Argonauts, never hips once ; and 
in Theocritus, excepting that in ſome paſſages 
he departs from the genuine character of ec- 
: bogue, every thing is very happily deſigned ; 
nevertheleſs, would you rather chooſe to be 
b, Apollonius than Homer ? The Erigone of 
1 Eratoſtbenes is a poem, in which you cannot 
And a Jingle fault; but Archilochus is often 
| Yrregular and confuſed, being hurried away 
„„ #2 the force of that ſublime ſpirit, which be 
5 could not keep under his command. Is Era- 
3 M 3 _  foſthenes 
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LECT. ff benes therefore the better poet? In like 

XXV. 

CD manner in lyrics, had you rather be Bacchy. 
Hides, than Pindar? or in tragedy Ion of 
Chios, than. Sopbocles? becauſe the former 
make no falſe ſteps, and are always ſmooth 
and elegant; but tho Pindar and Sophoctes, 
NE 2 rapid flame, burn all before them, their 
fire Sometimes ies on a Juddain, and they fall 
unbappily. And yet there is no man of Jenſs, 
but would prefer the'fingle Oedipus of Sopho- 

des. 33. cles, to all the works of Ton *. Tho the 
examples here given by Longinus, are all 
taken from the poets, yet the caſe is the 
fame as to proſe 'writers, and he puts the 
queſtion equally with reſpect to both. 
And the younger Pliny, a perſon of as ele- 
gant a taſte, as any at the time in which 
he lived, declared himſelf of the ſame opi- 
nion, Tome ages before Longinus. 1 fhall 
cite the paſſage, becauſe he ſpeaks only of 
orators,. I think, fais he, the character, 
Which gave of a correct orator ꝙ our age, 
but not. grand and Sublime, was juſt and pro- 
per; that he offends in nothing, but that 
he does not offend. © For an orator onght 
to be raiſed and. elevated, ſometimes to take 

fre and flame out, and often advance to the 
ven edge of a precipice, in which high and 
fe Places requentiy terminate. The "Y 
8 | | thro 
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thro a plain is /a fer, but lower ; and thoſe, LECT. 


who run, oftener. Vall, than thoſe who only — 


creep. But theſe. gain no pra iſe by keeping 
on their legs, and the others are applauded, 
tho they ſlip. For eloquence, as well as ſome 
other arts, gains commendation from nothing 
more than dangers. You ſee what ſhouts are 
given to rope dancers, when they ſeem juſt 
upon the point of falling. Thoſe things raiſe 
the greateſt wonder, which are leaſt expected, 
and moſt. perilous. And therefore the pilot 10 
cannot diſcover the ſame ſkill in a calm, as in [ 
.@ ſtormy and boiſterous ſea. Where there is 

no danger, be has no honor, and comes into 
port diſregarded ; but when the tackle gives 

way, the maſt bends, and the rudder cracks, 

then be is extolled, and almoſt worſhiped like 

@ ſea deity *. I might add other authori- ' Lib, ix. 
ties. to the ſame purpole, were not theſe * **: 
ſufficient to ſhew the opinion of the an- | 
tients in relation to the ſublime *. See I 
Bor it is time to procede to a more . . 1 
particular explication of the nature and 4 *. 
properties of this character; and in order 
to this, I ſhall, as in the two former, con- 1 
ſider firſt the thoughts, and then the lan- Ik 
gage, in each of which it is * | i 
from them. | 0 
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LECT. AN in the firſt place, lofty arid grind 
oy—— fentiments are the bafis and foundation 6 

the true ſublime, Longinus therefore ad. 
viſes thoſe, who aſpire at this excellence, 
do accuſtom themſelves to think upon the 
? #2, 9- nobleſt ſubjects. A mind that always 
dwells upon low and common objects, can 
never raiſe itſelf ſufficiently, to repreſent 
things great and magnificent in their full 
extent and proper light. But he, who 
inures himſelf to conceive the higheſt and 
moſt exalted ideas; and renders them fa- 
miliar to his thoughts, will not often be at 
a loſs how to expreſs them; for where pro- 
er words are wanting, by metaphots and 
images taken from other things, he will be 
able to convey them in a juſt and adequate 
manner. hat is more common than for 
two perſans to conceive very differently of 
the ſame thing, from the different manner 
of thinking, to which they have been ac- 
cuſtomed? After the great battle in Cili- 
cia, between Alexander and Darius, in 
which the latter was routed, he ſent am- 
baſſadors to Alexander with propoſals of 
peace, offering him half his kingdom, with 
| his daughter in marriage, Parmenio, one 
of Alexander's cheif captains, fais to him 
upon this occaſion ; For my part, was 1 
| 2 Alexander, 
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Auranulr, I whuld accept of theſe conditions. L. EC T. 
And fo would J. replies that aſpiring n- 
ntrch, un I Parmenio *. The half of ſo Long. 
vaſt a kingdom at preſent, and a right of ** 9: 


ſueceſſion to the whole by marriage, was 
the higheſt ambition, to which the thoughts 
of Parmenio could rife. But Alexander had 
vaſtly higher views; he aimed at nothing 
leſs than univerfal monarchy ; and there- 
fore ſuch a propoſal ſeemed much beneath 
his regard. Noble and lofty thoughts are 
ptincipally thoſe, which either relate to di- 
vine objects; or ſuch things as among 
men are generally eſteemed the greateſt 
Or the former ſort is that of Homer, 
when, deſcribing the godeſs Diſcord, he 
fais, that ſhe 
| "Walks on the ground, and hides her head 
in clouds. 
This ſtretch of thought, ſais Lon ginus, as 


great as the diſtance between heaven and 


earth, does not more repreſent the ſtature 
of the godeſs, than the meaſure of the 


t's genius and capacity *. But ſuch . 8.4. 9. 


ages, however beautiful in poetry, are 


not ſo proper for an orator, whoſe buſineſs 


it is to make choice of thoſe, which are 
more ſuited to the nature of things, and the 
com- 
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L 288 T- common reaſon of mankind. When Ny, 
— ma, the ſecond king of Rome, was ſettled 


Zig. ul. 


6. 7. 


in his government, and at peace with his 
neighbours, in order to ſoften the feirce 
and martial temper of his ſubjects, who 
had been always accuſtomed to wars du- 


ring the reign of his predeceſſor Romulus, 


he endeavoured to impreſs their minds 
with an awe of the deity; and for that 


end introduced a number of religious ce- 


remonies, which he pretended to have re- 
ceived from the godeſs Egeria, This mull 


be eſteemed an artful peice. of policy at 


that time. But that ſentiment is. far more 
juſt and noble, with which Cicero endea- 
vours to inſpire the members of a commu- 
nity, in his treatiſe Of Laus, when he 
ſais, that, C:t:zens ought firſt to be perſua- 


died, that all things are under the rule and 


government of the gods; that every affair is 


directed by their wiſdom and power; that 
the higheſt regard is due to them from men, 
- fince they obſerve every one's conduct, bow 


he acts and behaves himſelf, and with what 
temper and devotion. he worſhips them; and 
that they make a difference between the pious 
and impious *. Perſons under the influence 


of ſuch a perſuaſion, could not fail of be- 


having well in ſociety. And what he ſais 
| to 
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to Cacfar is no leſs in this ſtile, When f in- L . 

terceding for Ligarius, he tells him, that, — 

Men in not hin 8 approach nearer to deity, | 

than in giving life to nen. And Velleius 7 LOG: 

Paterculns, ſpeaking of Cato, gives him + fon. 

this ſublime character: That he was more 

Me the gods than men; who never did a good 

thing, that he might ſeem to do it *. I. i. 
Tux other kind of lofty thoughts, men- 

tioned above, are thoſe which relate to 

power, wiſdom, courage, beneficence, and 

ſuch other things, as are of the higheſt 

eſteem among mankind. Your fortune, ſais 

Tully to Caeſar, has given you nothing grea- 

ter than a power, nor your nature than a 

will to ſave many 3. He ſubjoins this com- Pro Li- 

pliment, to what I juſt now cited from 5h. 57 

him, and applies that to Caeſar, which was 

before only expreſſed in general, leavin 

him to draw the inference of his ſimilitude 

to deity, from the clemency of his nature. 

And elſewhere, as in a ſort of tranſport 

for his ſucceſs in defeating the conſpiracy 

of Catiline, he thus beſpeaks the Roman 

ſenate: You have always decreed public 

thanks to others for their good government of 

the flate, but to me alone for its preſerva- 

tian. Let that Scipio ſhine, by whoſe con- 

duct and valor Hannibal was forced to leave 

|  Jraly, 
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Lic 957 Italy, and retire ha Africa. Let the ot her 
— Scipio be greatly honored, who. defirayed Car- 
' thage and Numantia, two: cities the moſt dan- 
gerous to this empire; let Lucius Paulus be 
in high efteem, whoſe triumphal chariat was 
adorned with Perſes, once a maſt Powerful 
and noble prince let Marius be in eternal 
Bonor, who twice delivered Italy from an in- 
vaſion, and the dread of ſervitude z let Pon- 
pey's name excell all theſe, whoſe attions and 
virtues are terminated by no other bounds, but 
the. courſe of the ſun: yet, among all their 
proifes, there will ſtill Jome place by left for 
my glory ; unleſs indeed it be a greater thing 
to open. for us new provinces, to which ue 
may reſort, than to ſecure a place for our 


* bn Catil. victorious generals ts return in triumpb 


iv. c. 10. 


And Velleius Paterculus, as if he thought 
no encomium too high for this great ora- 
tor, laments his unhappy fate in theſe loſty 
ſtrains, addreſſed to M. Antony, by whoſe 
order he was put to death: Tun have 
talen from Cicero ald age, and a life mare 
miſerable than death under your government; 
but his fame, and the glory of his actions and 
words, you have been ſo far from deſtroying, 
that you have encreaſed them. He lives, an 
will live in the memory of all ages ; and while 
this ſyſtem of nature, however conſtitutes, 


ſhalt 
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Pull remain {which 'fearce any Roman but LECT. 
himſelf” concerved in his mind, comprehended wg 
by bis genius, and illuſtrated with his elo- 

quence / the pratſe of Cicero ſhall accompany 

#; and all pofterity, wphile it admires his 
writings againſt you, will curſe your treat- 

ment of bim; and ſooner ſhall mankind be lof 

to the "world, than his name *. It was a* Lib. ii. 
noble reply of Porus the Indian king, When 
after his defeat by Alexander, being brought 

before him and aſked, how he expected to 


be treated, he anfwered, Lhe a ling. And N 


Valerius Maximus, ſpeaking of Pompey's.. 19. 
treatment of Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
after he had vanquiſhed him, expreſſes it 
in a manner ſuited to the dignity and be- 


neficence of the action, when he ſais: He 


reflored lum to bis former fortune, efteening 
it as glorious 40 make kings, as to conquer 
them 3. Lib. x. 
Bur the true ſublime. is opfiiens with 
the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of ex- 
preſſion. And generally ſpeaking, the more 
plain and natural the images appear, the 
more they ſurpriae us. How ſuccinct, and 
yet how majeſtic, is that expreſſion of Cac- 
far, upon his victory over Pharnaces? 1 


«ame, Lau, I conquered *. But there can- . guet. is 
not be a greater or more beautiful exam- . 37. 


ple 
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_ LECT. LECT. ple of Abit, * what Longinus has taken 
— notice of from Moſes. The legiſlator of 


the Jeu, ſais he, 10 ordinary perſon, ba- 
ving a juſt notion of the power and majeſty 
of the deity, has expreſſed it in the begining 
of his -laws in the following words. And 
God ſaid: what? Let there be light, and 
there was light. Let the earth be made, 


and it was made. This inſtance from the 


divine writer, and the character here given 
of him by that excellent critic, is the more 
remarkable, as he was himſelf a pagan. 
And certainly, no laboured deſcription could 
raiſe in the mind an higher conception of 
the infinite power of the deity, than this 
plain and ſhort narration. To command 
nature itſelf into being by a word, repre- 
ſents it at once altogether boundleſs and 
unlimited. 

Ir ſometimes very much contributes, to 
highten the image of a thing, when it is 
expreſſed in ſo undetermined a manner, as 


to leave the mind in ſuſpenſe what bounds 


to fix to the thought. Of this kind is that 
of Cicero, when he firſt raiſes an objection 
againſt the neceſſity of an acquaintance 
with polite literature, in order to form 2 
great man; and then anſwers it. The 


. 8 18 founded upon the examples of 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral great and excellent perſons among LE C T; il 


the Romans, who had raiſed themſelves to 


the higheſt pitch of honor and dignity, 
and been very ſerviceable to their country, 
by the help of a good genius, without the 


175 
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advantage of much learning. In reply to 


which he allows, that where theſe are not 
united, nature or genius is of itſelf much 
preferable, and will carry a perſon further 


in the purſuit of great and noble deſigns, 


than learning without a genius ; but that 
both are neceſſary to complete and perfect 


a.truly great man. But I ſhall give you 


what he ſais himſelf on this head, by which 
that property of a ſublime thought, I am 
now endeavouring to explain, will appear, 
from his manner of expreſſion. I acknow- 
ledge, ſais he, that many perſons of an ex- 
alted mind and virtue, have, from a divine 
temper, without inſtruction, become moderate 
and grave; and I add likewiſe, that nature, 
without the aſſiſtance of learning, has fre- 
quently more contributed to honor and virtue, 
than learning, where a genius has been wan- 
ting : but yet I muſt ſay, that where the di- 
rection and improvement of learning is added 
to a great and excellent genius, it is wont to 
produce ſomething admirable and ſingular, 
which I know not how to deſcribe *. He 

4 knew 
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LECT. knew very. well, that by leaving the minds 
ys of his hearers thus in ſuſpence, they would 


"Pro Arch. rity . Of the like nature is that of Mil- 


E, 11. 


form to themſelves higher conceptions of 
what he intended, than from any idea he 
could convey to them in words. I may 
add to this another example, from the ſame 
great orator, where he ſais: Truly if the 
mind had no views to poſterity, and all its 
thoughts were termmated by thoſe bounds, in 
which the ſpace of life is confined 3 it would 
neither fatigue itſelf with ſo great - labors, 
nor be diſquieted with ſo many cares and 
wwatchings, nor ſo often expoſe itſelf to death. 
But there is à certain active principle in 
every good man, which conſtantly excites his 
mind by matiues of glory; and reminds him, 
that the remembrance of his name is nat to 
end with his life, but extend itſelf to all pale. 


ton, when he deſcribes Satan, as flying 
from hell in queſt of our earth, then newly 
formed. For having repreſented, that his 
wings failed him in * vaſt vacuity, he 
| ew he drops 
Ten thouſand fathom deep, and to this hour 
Down had teen falling, bad not by ill chance 
The ftrong rebuff of ſome tumultuaus cloud, 
Infiint 
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| Inftinft with fire and nitre, hurried him LECT. 
| As many miles aloft *. —— 
Thoſe words, by which his fall is Spreſsed, 7 Lf. Li ji 
5 and to this hour 
Down had been falling, 

4 leave the mind in ſuſpence, and unable to 
f 
5 
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fix any bounds to the vacuity; and by that 
means raiſe a greater and more ſurprizing 
idea of its ſpace, than any direct expreſſion 
could have done. This image is very beau- 
tiful, where it ſtands; but ſo much out f 
the common way of thinking, as to ſuit 
better with an epic poem, than the dif- 
courſe of an orator. 

\HiTnrRTo I have conſidered the fub- 
lime, as it conſiſts only in the thought; 
how it ariſes from the language and dig- 
nity of expreſſion, will be ſhewn in my 
next diſcourſe. 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 


07 the Sublime Stile, with e ts the 
language. | 


AVING in my laſt diſcourſe treated 
on the ſublime, as it relates to the 
thoughts; I am now to conſider the lan- 
guage proper for this character.  Great- 


neſs of mind, and elevation of thought, 
are indeed in a great meaſure the gift of 


nature; but yet they may be improved by 
ſtudy, and frequent converſe with noble 
ſubjects. Beſides, a ſublime thought may 


ſometimes be obſcured or depreſſed by an 
ill manner of expreſſing it. Nay, and 


where a thought in itſelf is but low, and 
ſinks beneath the dignity of the ſubject, it 


may often be ſupported by the aſſiſtance of 


language. It is ſaid, that Apelles being to 
draw the picture of his freind, who had 
loſt one eye in the wars, drew him in pro- 
file, with that ſide of his face in view, 
which had no defect, the like art is re- 
quired here, that every thing may appear 


grand and magnificent, without * mix- 


ture of what is mean and trivial. 
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WHAT I have to offer upon this ſub- * 8 
jet, will come under the three heads of 
Elegance, Compoſition, and Dignity, which 

comprehend all the properties of ſtile. 

Now as to Elegance, thoſe words and 
expreſſions cheifly contribute to form the 
ſublime, which are moſt ſonorous, and 
have the greateſt ſplendor, force, and dig- - 
nity. And they are principally ſuch as 
theſe. Long words, when equally expreſ- 

| five, are rather to be choſen, than ſhort 
f ones, and eſpecially monoſyllables. So to 
ö conquer or vangquiſb an enemy, carries in it 
a a fuller and more grand ſound, than 50 beat 
ö an enemy. For which reaſon likewiſe, com- 
] pound words are often preferable to ſimple 
] ones. So if we ſay: Caeſar's army, when 
] be was preſent, was always invincible : this 
t manner of expreſſion has more of ſubli- 
f mity in it, than ſhould we ſay: Caeſar's 


0 army, when he was preſent, could never be 
d conquered. But the antient languages have 
- much the advantage of ours in both theſe 
. reſpects; for their words are generally lon- 
” ger, and they are abundantly more happy 
ir in their compoſitions. The uſe of proper 


epithets does alſo in a particular manner 
contribute to this character. For as they 
denote the qualities and modes of things; 
T . — they 
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LY NT they are, as it were, ſhort deſcriptions, ſo 

wed that being joined to their ſubjects, they 

often greatly enlarge and highten their 

image. Thus when the character of 4- 

vine poet is given to Homer or Virgil, or 

prince of orators to Demoſthenes or Cicero; 

it conveys to the mind a more ſublime 

idea of them, than the bare mention of 
their name. 

Tux next thing to be ee is com- 

poſitron. The force of which, as Longinus 

' obſerves, is ſo great, that ſometimes it creates 

a kind of ſublime, where the thoughts 

themſelves are but mean, and gives a cer- 

tain appearance of grandeur to that, which 

* 542. 39. otherwiſe would ſeem but common'*. But 

compoſition conſiſts of ſeveral parts, the firſt 

of which, in the order I have hitherto con- 

fidered them, is period. And here the caſe 

is much the ſame as with animal bodies, 

which owe their cheif excellency to the 

union and juſt proportion of their parts. 

The ſeveral members, when ſeparate from 

each other, loſe both that beauty and force, 

which they have when joined together ip 

a complete body. In like manner ſubli- 

mity ariſes from the ſeveral parts of a pe- 

riod ſo connected, as to give force, as well 

as beauty, to the whole. The periods 

— 4 there- 
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therefore in this character ſhould be of aLECT, 
proper length. If they are too ſhort, they — oe 
loſe their juſt weight and grandeur, and 
are gone almoſt before they reach the ear; 
as on the contrary, when they are too pro- 
| lix, they become heavy and unweildly, and 
| by that means loſe their force. But more 
eſpecially, nothing ſuperfluous ought to be 

admitted, which very much enervates the 
force of a ſentence. I ſhall exemplify this 
in a paſſage from Herodotus, where he is 
; giving an account of the famous battle at 
E. hermopylae, between the Perſians and 
Lacedemonians. Dzeneces, ſais he, the Spar- 
| tan, being told by a Trachinian, before the 
t engagement with the Medes, that when the 
t barbarians came to ſhoot their arrows, they 
e 


world fly fo thick, as to obſcure the hght of 

the ſun ; he was ſo far from being terrified 
; at this, that deſpiſing their number, he re- 
e plied: He was pleaſed with what his freind 
| told him, fince if the ſun was obſcured, they 
1 fhould fight in the ſhade, and not in the ſun*., i; i. 
a The ſenſe here is great and noble, but < 225. 
n the ſublimity of the expreſſion is ſpoilt in 


= a great meaſure by thoſe laſt words, and 
2 not in the ſun, which are wholly ſuper- 

fluous. Cicero was ſenſible of this, and 
8 therefore he omits that member in rela- 


* 


2 1 ting 
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* GT ting the ſame ſtory, and ſais only: A Spar- 
Ian bearing, that one of the Perfians ſhould 
Jay in an inſulting manner, that when they 
came to engage, they ſhould not be able to ſee 
the ſun, for the multitude of their darts and 


arrows, rephes : Then we ſhall fight in the 


' Tuſce. ſhade". By ſtopping here, he gives the ſen- 


guorft. : 
Lib.i., tence much more life and emphaſis. The 
c. 42. 


is the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral 


words and members of a ſentence: The 


different placing but of -one or two words 
will ſometimes wholly deſtroy the grandeur 
of a ſentence, and make it extremely flat. 
This public act, ſais Demoſthenes,  diſpelled 
the danger, which at that time, like a cloud, 
2 hung over the city *. Let us vary the or- 
der a little, and read it thus: This public 
act diſpelled the danger, which, hike a cloud, 
hung over the city at that time. What a 
different turn does the expreſſion receive 
for the worſe? The ſpirit and majeſty of 
it are intirely loſt. And in placing the ſe- 
veral parts or members, they ought to be 
ſo diſpoſed, that what is moſt weighty and 
important ſhould ſtand laſt, So Tully ſais 
of Catiline : We ought to return thanks 10 
heaven, that we have ſo often eſcaped jo 


I tbe 


next thing to be conſidered in compoſition, 


edious, ſo frightſul, ſo dangerous a plague of 
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the fate. A thing may be edious, and LY CT. 
frightful, and yet not dangerous; therefore — — 
he puts this in the laſt place, to give it; ” gs 
the greater force, and make the deepeſt 

impreſſion. Another thing to be attended 
to in compoſition, is the connexion of 
words, with regard to the ſound ; that the 
pronunciation, in paſſing from one to an- 
other, may be moſt agreable to the ear, 

and beſt-ſuited to the nature of the ſubject. 

And as this is generally ſomething grand 

and magnificent, ſuch a contexture of them, 

as will give the greateſt force and energy 
to the expreſſion, is moſt proper for the 
ſublime. Soft and languid ſounds are very 
unſuitable to this character. They ſooth 
and pleaſe the ear, but rather ſink and de- 
preſs the mind, than excite it to things 

great and noble. In this reſpect therefore, 
our tongue, by its multitude of conſonants, 
is more ſuited for ſublime diſcourſes, than 
ſome other modern languages, which a- 
bound with vowels. 

Tux laſt head to be united, is the 
proper: uſe of tropes and figures, which is 
here ſo neceſſary, that the title of dignity 
ſeems to have been given to this part of 
elocution, from the aſſiſtance it more eſpe- 
Eur worde to this character. For if, as 

N 4 has 
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has been obſerved from Longinus, campo- 


ss, will ſometimes create a ſort of ſubli- 


1 JJ. . 
229. 


mity; this much oftener happens from the 


force and efficacy of ſome lively tropes and 
ſtrong figures. 

Ap as to tropes, bright metaphors are 
peculiarly ſuited to raiſe and animate the 
ſtile. This is manifeſt from the nature of 
them, as they conſiſt of contracted fimilies, 
reduced to a ſingle word; which if taken 


from things lofty and grand, muſt of con- 


ſequence give a ſublimity to the ſtile. 
What can ſuggeſt to us a greater idea of 
the valour of Ajax, than Homer's calling 
him, tbe bulwark of the Greeks*; or of the 
Scipios, than when they are ſtiled by Vir- 
gil, the two thunderbolts of war. A num- 
ber of theſe well choſen, contribute no leſs 
to the grandeur, than beauty of a diſcourſe. 
Hyperbole ſometimes gives the ſame force 
to an expreſſion, if cautiouſly uſed, and fo 
as not to excede all appearance of truth. 


But the cheif uſe of it is, where proper 


words will not expreſs the juſt idea of the 


thing deſigned to be conveyed ; and it 
may ſeem rather the offspring of neceſſity, 


than choice, Of this nature is that of He- 


rodotus, when ſpeaking of the Lacedemo- 
mans at Thermopylae, he ſais: They de- 
fended 
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fended tbemſelves with the ſwords they had EE þ 
left, and even with their hands and teetb. 
till the barbarians buried them under their 
arrows . It cannot be ſuppoſed ſtrictly * Long. 
true, that ſo many arrows were thrown at * 37. 
them, as to bury them ; but having in the 
former part of the ſentence repreſented 
their reſolute defence in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
by faying, that naked and without arms, 
they engaged armed men with their hands 
and teeth ; the following hyperbole ſeems 
not unnatural, and to intimate nothing 
more, than what was neceſſary to quell 
ſuch obſtinate reſolution and courage. 
As to figures, whether verbal or thoſe 
which conſiſt in the ſenſe, the nature of 
this character will eaſily direct to ſuch as 
are moſt proper. But with reſpect to the 
latter, poets take greater liberties in the 
uſe of them, than would be allowed in an 
orator. As their images are often formed 
for pleaſure and delight, ſo they carry in 
them more of rapture and tranſport. But 
the orator's uſe of them being to ſet things 
in a ſtronger and clearer light, they are 
more fedate and moderate. Befides, an 
orator ſcarce ever has occaſion for ſuch fic- 
titious images, as we often meet with in 
poetry; tho his ought to appear as natu- 
Vu ral, 
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LES. ral, and its painting as ſtrong and lively. 


XXXIX. 
— 


I ſhall juſt mention ſome of the cheif of 
thoſe figures, which ſeem -beſt ſuited io: 


this purpoſe; tho they are no leſs ſuited to 


the middle tile, as has been ſhewn already, 
when taken from ſubjects of an inferior 
Tux firſt I ſhall mention is deſcription, 
of which Juſtin gives us a fine- inſtance, 
in a ſpeech of king Philip the fifth of Ma- 
cedon, wherein he repreſents the neceſſity 
of falling upon the Romans, who at that 
time were engaged in a war with Hanni- 
bal. I behold, ſais he, a cloud of a moſt 
dreadful and bloody war riſing in Italy. 1 


fee a farm of thunder and ligbtning from the 


weſt, which will overſpread all places with a 
vaſt ſhower of blood, into whatever country 
thei tempeſt of victory ſhall drive it. Greece 
has undergone many violent ſhocks in the Per- 


an, Gallic, and Macedonian wars; but theſe 


would all be found. unworthy of regard, if 
the armies now engaged in Italy, ſhould march 
out of that country. I view the: terrible and 


cruel wars, which involve thoſe nations thro 


the courage of their forces, and fill of their 


generals. 'This rage and fury cannot ceaſe 


by the. deſtruttion of one party, without the 
rum of their neighbours. Indeed, 'Macedon 
| has 
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L 
has leſs reaſon to dread the | ſavage conque- 2 8 T. 


rors, than Greece; becauſe more prepared, 
and better able to defend itſelf: but I am Es 


ſen/ible, thoſe who attack each other ſo impe- | h 
tuouſly, will not confine their viftories within | | 


thoſe bounds ; and that it will be our lot to 
engage the conquerors *. So lively a picture * Lib.xxix, 
of imminent and threatning danger, muſt © 5: 
needs alarm the moſt timorous, and excite 
them to a reſolution to defend their coun- 
try, and all that was dear to them. Such 
images give life and vigor to a diſcourſe, 
and being artfully interwoven with proper 
arguments, influence the mind, and carry 
it away by an irreſiſtible force; ſo that 
the hearer is not barely left to conclude 
the certainty of the thing, but moved by 1 
it, as it were, from ocular demonſtration. | 
The images therefore of the orator ought 
to be drawn from real things, or at leaſt 
ſuch as are probable; for if they are wholly 
fictitious and incredible, as many poetical 
images are, they may give pleaſure, but 
will not convince the mind, nor ſway the 
paſſions. 
ENUMERATION has ſome affinity with 
the former figure; by which, if the ſeve- 
ral parts have each ſomething grand in 
them, the whole, when brought together, 
and 
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LECT. and diſpoſed in a juſt order, very much 
contributes to the ſublimity. I ſhall pro- 
| duce an example of this from an Engliſh 


writer, containing a deſcription of our 
globe, upon a ſurvey of it after the general 
conflagration, which he repreſents in this 
ſtrong light: Such it the vanity and tran- 
frent glory of this habitable world ! By the 

of one element breaking looſe upon the 
reſt, all the vanities of nature, all the works 
of art, all the labors of men, are reduced to 
nothing ; all that we admired and loved be- 
fore, as great and magnificent, ts obliterated 
and vaniſhed, and another form and face of 
things, plain, fimple, and every where the 
fame, overſpreads the whole earth. Where 
are now the great empires of the world, and 
their great imperial cities? their pillars, tro- 
pbies, and monuments of glory? Sbe me 
where they ſtood, read the inſcription, tell me 
the vittor's name. What remains, what im- 
preſiont, what difference or diſtinction do you 
fee in this maſs of fire? Rome itſelf, eternal 
Rome, the great city, the empreſs of the 
world, whoſe domination or ſuperſtition, an- 
tient or modern, make a great part of the 
hiſtory of the earth; what is become of her 
now ? She laid her foundations deep, and her 


| Palaces were flrong and ſumptuous ; ſhe glo- 


rified 
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tiñed herſelf, and lived deliciouſly, and ſaid uy CT. 
in her heart, I fit a queen, and ſhall ſee * 
ſorrow ; but her hour is come, ſbe is wiped 
away from the face of the earth, and buried 
in everlaſting oblivion. But it is not cities 
only, and the works of mens hands; the ever- 
laſting hills, the mountains and rocks of the 
earth are melted, as wax before the ſun, and 
their place is no where found. Here ftood 
the Alps, the load of the earth, that covered 
many countries, and reached their arms from 
the ocean to the Black ſea. This huge maſs 
of fone is ſoftened and diſſolved, as a tender 
cloud into rain. Here flood the African 
mountains, and Atlas with his top above ” 
chuds:. There was frozen Caucaſus, and 
Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of 
Ala; and yonder, towards the north, flood 
the Riphean hills, clothed in ice and ſnow : 
all theſe are vaniſhed, dropped away, as the 
ſnow upon their bead. Theſe particulars, , _ 
conſidered ſeparately, are all truly great Ther. 
and noble, and every way ſuited to the na- 
ture of the ſubject; but as they are here 
diſſ oſed, and rife in order, they both en- 
large the idea, and highten the image of 
chat grand cataſtrophe. 
Tux next figure I ſhall take notice of, is 
fmilitude, which ſerves very much for beauty 
and 
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DEE and ornament; and when taken from great 
nnd ſublime objects, adds a grandeur and | 
magnificence to the things illuſtrated by 
it. I need go no farther for an example 
of this, than to the great critic, I have ſo 
often mentioned already; who has treated 
upon the ſublime, in a ſtile every way equal 
to the ſubject. He then comparing thoſe 
two great works of Homer, his Liad and 
Oayſſy, thus deſcribes them: Homer com- 
poſed bis Thad, when bis mind war in its full 
ftrengh and vigor, the whole body of the 
poem is dramatic, and full of action; where- 
as the beſt part of the Odyſſy is taken up in 
narrations, which ſeem to be tbe genius of 
old age. So that one may compare him in this 
latter work to the feting ſun, which ſtill ap- 
pears with the ſame magnificence, but has no 
longer the ſame heat and force. And: ſoon 
after, ſpeaking of the Odyſſy, he ſais : That 
peice may be called the reflux of his genius, 
which like the great ocean ebbs, and deſerts 
1 $2. 9. its ſhores . What nobler idea could poſſi- 
bly have been given of that great poet, 
than by theſe two ſimilitudes of the ſun 
and the ocean? And elſewhere, comparing 
thoſe two great orators Demoſthenes and 
Cicero, he ſhews the like ſublimity of 
thought. Demoſthenes, ſais he, is ſublime, 


a 
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in that be is cloſe and conciſe; Cicero, in —.— 
that be is diffuſed and extenſive. The for- 
ner, ly | reaſon of tbe violence, rapidity, 
ſtrength, and fury, with which he rages and 
bears all - before him, may be compared to a 
tempeſt and thunder ; but the latter, like a 
great conflagration, devours and conſumes all 
he meets, with a fire that 1s never extin- 
but wherever it advances, continu- 
ally gathers new frength 1 : 1 Seck. 12. 
+ ANTITHESI1s, or a ſentence conſiſting 
of oppoſite parts, has often the ſame ef- 
fect, as in the following inſtance of Ci- 
cero, where his view is to repreſent Pom- 
pey as a moſt conſummate general. Who, 
fais he, ever was, or need be more knowing, 
than this man? Who from his childhood, and 
inſtruction at ſchool, went into the army of 
brs:father, and learned the military art, in a 
very great war againſt the feirceſt enemies: 
| who while yet a boy, became a ſoldier under 
| the greateſt general ; and when firſt a youth, 
was himſelf commander of a very great army : 

; who: has oftener engaged with the enemy in 
] battle, than any other perſon with his adver- 
fary in private conteſts; has waged more wars, 
| than others have read; and conquered more 
f prouincet, tban others have wiſhed to go- 
. n whoſe youth has been ſpent in ac- 

| quiring 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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LET quiring the art of war, not by the precepts 
V others, but hir own command; not by de- 


feute, 1 ene bur 
Prog nn 


1 22 1 che laſt 1 I ſhall 
mention of thoſe, which contribute to the 
ſublime. Among the articles charged a- 
gainſt Demoſthenes, by his great adverſary 
and rival Aeſchines, one was, that he had 
adviſed the Athenians to engage in a war 
againſt king Philip, wherein they had re- 
ceived a very great defeat. When he 
comes to anſwer that part of the charge, 
he does not ſay, as he might: You have 
not been miſled, my fellow citizens, in expo- 
ing your lives for the liberties: and ſafety of 
Greece; you are not without the moſt illu- 
ftrious examples of ſuch conduct. For who 
can ſay thoſe great men were miſled; who 
fought for the ſame cauſe in the plains 

of Marathon ? But inſtead of expreſſing 

himſelf thus, he gives the matter quite 2 

different turn, and in a ſort of rapture, ap- 

pealing to thoſe brave defenders of their 
country, ſais: No, my fellow citizens, you 
have not done wrong, you have not; I pro- 
teſt by the ghoſts of thoſe great men, who 
Fought for the ſame cauſe in the plains of 
Marathon. By this appeal to thoſe an- 


tient 
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the cauſe, and not the ſucceſs, which ren- 
dered their actions ſo glorious, he artfully 
corroborates his aſſertion, in a way, which 
he knew muſt have the * weight 
with his audience. 

As the proper ſubjects of this character 
are either divine things, or ſuch as are in 
the higheſt eſteem and regard among man- 
kind, which often require laudatory diſ- 
courſes or panegyric; theſe naturally ad- 
mit of all the ornaments and aſſiſtance of 


with diſcretion. For when the mind is 
wrapt up in thought, and ſtretched to the 
utmoſt of its powers in the purſuit of 
ſome noble and ſublime idea, it cannot 
attend to all the leſſer niceties and finery 
of language ; but from its own vigor, and 
lively conception of things, will be led to 
expreſs then, in terms the moſt emphati- 
cal, and beſt fuited to their nature. In 
ſuch caſes therefore, the ſublimity muſt 
appear rather from the elevation of the 


thought, attended with a ſimplicity of ex- 


preſſion, than from the ornaments and 
dreſs of the language. Theſe things ſeem 
more natural, when the mind is relaxed, 

Vor. II. O and 


tient wagthies, whoſe memories were in LECT, | 
the higheſt eſteem at Athens, that it was Ly 
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eloquence, which however muſt be uſed 
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LE CT: and employed upon lower objects. Tho 
upon the whole, | grandeus and majeſty 
of expreſſion is the proper mark of this 
character, with relation to the language, 
as beauty and ſplendor is of the middle 
ſtile. n ö rr wel] - 110 
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retry XL. 
Of Wit and Humour. 


deavoured to explain both the nature of 
them, and thoſe properties, by which they 
are principally diſtinguiſhed from each 
other. But there is one property yet re- 
maining, which in ſome meaſure belongs 
to every character of ſtile, and that is Mit. 
This, if rightly managed, not only enlivens 
a diſcourſe, and renders it agreable ; but 
ſometimes proves of great ſervice to an 


orator. As Cicero therefore, and other 


celebrated writers, have conſidered it in 
their treatiſes upon this art; I propoſe to 
follow them in it, and to make it the ſub- 
ject of my preſent diſcourſe. And firſt I 
thall endeavour to ſhew the nature of wt 


thirdly its-uſe to an orator, and in the laſt 
place how it ought to be conducted. 

Ma. Locke's account of vit has been 
generally approved, as very juſt and ac- 
curate, who ſais, that: I lies moſt in the 


eee of ideas, and puting thoſe together 


O 2 with 


TN 9 2 1 I have treated L 
upon the ſeveral ſorts of ſtile, and en- 


in general, then the different kinds of it, 
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* with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be 
nn found any reſemblance: ar congruity, thereby 
to make up pleaſant pictures and agreable vi. 
ions in the fancy. Which therefore is fo 
agreable to all people, becauſe its beauty a 
pears at firſt, and there is required no rl 
of thought to examine what truth or reaſon 
there is in it. The mind, without looking 
any farther, reſts ſatisfied with the agreable- 
neſs of the picture, and the gaiety of the 
Und fancy. This action of the mind, as the 
B. i. fame great philoſopher obſerves, is directly 
-11:5-2- contrary to judgement : Which, as he de. 
ſcribes it, lies in ſeparating carefully one from 
another ideas, wherein can be found the leaft 
difference, thereby to avoid being miſted by 
fimilitude and by affinity, to take one thing 
*UB;/upra. for another *. And from hence he accounts 
for the reaſon of that common obſerva- 
tion, that men, who have a great deal of 
wit and prompt memories, have not al- 
ways the cleareſt judgement, or deepeſt 
reaſon. Nor is this to be wondered at, if 
we conſider: the different nature of theſe 
acts of the mind. For as wit conſiſts in a 
readineſs and vivacity of thought, and is 
the effect of a lively and briſk fancy; fo 
judgement depends upon a clear diſcerning 
faculty. and deep penetration. Now as the 
: former 
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former is quick and active, ſo it is often L LOT 
unſteady, and cannot fix long enough upon 
a thing to examine it throughly; and 
therefore perſons of this turn, are many 
times apt to be too haſty and raſh in their 
concluſions; whereas judgement corrects 
the uneven ſallies of fancy, and determines 
nothing but upon mature deliberation, and 
in proportion to the evidence. But when | 
Mr. Locke fais, that wir lies much in an - 
aſſemblage of ſuch ideas, wherein may be found 
fome reſemblance or congruity ; this is not to 
be ſo underſtood, as if it was wholly con- 
fined to ſuch images. For wit often ariſes 
from contrary ideas, which ſtrike the fancy 
by being joined in an unexpected manner. 
And another very ingenious writer has ob- 
ſerved upon Mr. Locke's deſcription of 
wit: That every reſemblance of ideas is not 
that, which we call wit ; unlefs it be fuch an 
one, that gives delight and furprize. Theſe 
two properties, he ſais, ſeem eſſential to wit, 
more particularly the latter of them. In or- 
der therefore that the reſemblance in the ideas 
be wit, it is neceſſary they ſhould not lie too 
near one another in the nature of things ; for 
where the likeneſs is obvious, it gives no ſur- 
prize *. It is the novelty therefore, accor- . 
ding to this r more than the beauty N 56. Phy 
of 
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L, LE T. of an Expreſſion, ' which. hind it 
— wit. 80 that à fine metaphor, elegant 
turn, or pleaſant alluſton, which at firſt was 
thought very witty, when once it becomes 
common, loſes that name, however beau- 
tiful in itſelf. But the foundation of all 
| true wir ies in the juſtnefs of the thought. 
For tho 0 every Juſt thought is not wr, yet 
the nearer relation the ideas have to the 
nature of things, the wif is the brighter 
and more genuine. Things may pleaſe, 
and caufe laughter for their oddneſs; but 
fo far as they diſagree with nature, ſo much 
they come ſhort of real 9 t. From this 
breif acconnt* of the nature of ww, it is 
eafy to perceive chat good reaſon Cicero 
had for fay hg! Wit is a thing not to be 
5 arm . It is the offspring of nature, and 
6. 54. ONS effect of a bright and lively fancy. 
ence we often find ruſtics, without any 
advantages from education, very witty in 
their way. They are as ready with their 
fimiles and alluſions to things, which they 
knotv, and as quick in their repartees, as 
"the moſt polite Perſons. So that what art 
has to do in this matter, is hot to give ban 
faculty, but to direct the uſe of it by ſuch 
obſfetvations, as may be « f Krvice in its 
=; application. 1 "00 1910 
1 As 
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s to the diviſion of unt, which is al 
ſecond} thing I: propofed to confider, Ci 
cero reduces it to two kinds; which he 
of theſe, which is confined within no cer- 
tain limits, may, I think, in our language, 
be called continued wit or humour; and the 
latter, which uſually lies in a fingle ſen- 
tence or word, __ be termed 1 wit 
or jefting. - . | 
By humour then, or continued wit, we 
pe derſtanä in general, a certain ſprite- 
line and vivacity of thought, runing thro 
a diſeourſe, and ſhewing itſelf in agreable 
images, beautiful turns, and a facetious 
manner of expreſſion, ſuited to the ſubject, 
ind affecting the hearers with pleaſure and 
delight; tho not commonly to that de- 
gree, as to excite laughter, or any great 
emotion of the paſſions. But there is in- 
deed one ſpecies: of this, which is more 
eſpecially calculated to Ae mirth, and 
conſiſts cheifly in narrative. For, as an 
ingenious author has obſerved: Some per- 
ſons have fuch a peeutiar caſt of mind, that 
they ſee things in another light, than. thoſe 
of graver difpofitions. Men of a lively ima- 
gination, and facetious temper, will repreſent 
. fo their hearers in the ſame manner, 
04 as 
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LECT. as they: themſelves wereraffetted. with them. 
A And whereas ſerious ſpirits might" perhaps 
have been diſguſted at the: fight of fome add. 

\ - occurrences of life, ar at leaſt ſighted and diſ. 
regarded: them:; yet 4 repreſentation of | the 
 fame:occurrences. ſhall: pleaſe them, when the 

* diſagreable parts of. the images are concealed, 

and thoſe: only, which are pleaſing,  exhubited 

' Guer- lo the ſan - The manners: and diſpoſ- 


* 7%. tions of perſons are often thus imitated. 


And this is done ſometimes only in words, 
where, if the perſon; deſcribed. be known 
to the hearers, any little circumſtance pe- 
culiar to him, when aptly choſen, will {et 
his image before them. But at other times, 
not only words, but a ſuitable action is re- 
more properly the buſineſs of the ſtage. 
.JzsTaNG, or conciſe wit, as diſtinguiſhed 
from the former, lies either in the thought, 
or. the language, or both. 
Tua may be ſaid beef in x the thought, 
which. does not depend upon any particu- 
lar words, or turn of the expreflion. Of 
this kind is that of Cicero, in his accuſa- 
tion. of. Verres, where having repreſented 
his avarice in plundering the temples of 
the Sicilians, during his government among 


chem, he adds: ue the preiſte, who 


are 
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are wont to attend ftrangerr, and bew them L BN r. 
their: curigiitiet, now alter their tone; ads 
imftead-of telling them what 'ftands' in each 
rene 
there. Here the wit᷑ does not depend on [** 
the words, but lies wholly in the ſenſe, 
which contains a facetious reflection on the 
injuſtice and avarice of Vertes. This, 
which follows, is of the ſame nature. A 
Roman gentleman came to deſire a favor 
of the emperor Auguſtus, and told him, 
that he did not aſk it ſo much for the ad- 
vantage of the thing itſelf, as for the ho- 
nor it would do him, to be thought fo 
much in his good graces. Why then ſais 
Auguſtus : Dao au give out, that you ob- 
tained it; and I will not contradict it. r 
when a conſul happened to die upon the 2 
laſt day of his office, and another perſon © 
obtained of Caeſar the honor to ſuecede 
him for the few hours that remained, Ci- 
cero very wittily called this latter: A mf 
vigilant conſul, who neuer flept during the 1 
whole time of bis office 23. 8 i 
Bur the greateſt fund of jeſts lies in the . 3. | 
language, that is, in tropes or verbal fi- 1 
gures, which make the Wen kind of this — 
conciſe wit. ö | 
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LECT: ISAATT begin with trapes.:. It was ſaid 


y Cicero, concerning Caelius. an orator 


* Quint. 
Inft. orat. 


Lis. vi. 


c. 3. pag. 


551. 


a charge, than defending it, that: H 


in his time, ho was better at 


was ready enough with his rigbt band, but 
very aukward with his left *. The joke lies 
in the metaphorical ſenſe of the words, 
right and deft band; being an alluſion to 
ſoldiers, who uſed to attack their enemies 
with their (words in their right hand, and 
defend themſelves with their ſheild in their 
left. When Verres was accuſed by Ci- 
cero, in order to engage Hortenſius in his 
defence, who was then a celebrated ora- 
tor, he | preſented him with a very fine 
image of a ſphinx, part of the unjuſt plun- 


der he had taken from the Sieilians. Ci- 


ceero therefore having ſaid ſomething in his 


charge, which Hortenſius thought obſeure, 


or at leaſt pretended ſo, Hortenſius told 
him, he was not acquainted with the art 
of ſolving riddles, Upon which Cicero 
very ſmartly replied: That is uery range, 


ul. : fince you have a fpbinæ at home . The 


ſtory of the ſphinx at Thebes is well 
known; whoſe riddle was explained by Oe- 
dipus. Cioero's joke therefore turned upon 
the double ſenſe of the word ſphinx, the 
image of that monſter being by a meto- 


| 
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nymy put for the ereature herſelf. Ironies L ECT. 
often oarry in them ſomething very ſevere 
and pungent. Antony the orator had been 
very ſtrict in his oenſorſhip, and imployed 
himſelf wholly in the vigorous execution 
of that office, for the reforming of man- 

vers, to the diſguſt of ſome, who were de- 
firous of greater Überties, than he would 
allow them. But it happened, that before 
the year was expired, he had à charge 
brought againſt himſelf for acting illegally; 
upon which a freind of his, who was be- 
fore diſpleaſed with his conduct, ſais to 
him: Now, I hope, you un Berve an oppor- | 
unity to mind your own bufmeſs *. Intima- | De Orar 
ting; that he thought he had before been L. i. 
100 buſy in concerning himſelf with We ons 
affairs of other perſons. 
Tuosr which relate to verbal Spes, 
principally turn upon a double ſenſe of the 
fame word, or a fimilitude of ſonnd in dif- 
Ferent words. When Hannibal was at the 
ourt of king Antiochus, he ordered the 
army, which he had prepared againſt the 
'Romans, to be drawn out before him, 
dreſſed in very gay and "coſtly habits. 
Then he aſked Hannibal, whether he did 1 
not Hay they were enough for the Ro- | 
Who immediately replied : Yes 


reh 
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| LECT: furely' they are enough for them, were they 
| I never fo covetous *. The king's meaning 
oMacrod. in the: queſtion was, whether his forces 
Lib. ii. were not enough to beat the Romans. 
*2?- But Hannibal's ſenſe in his anſwer was, 
that he thought they were enough to fa- 
tisfy them with booty, when beaten by 
them, as he rightly judged they would be. 
A ſervant in Terence coming up to an- 
other, whom he finds muſing, aſks him: 
What are you upon? To whom the other 


2 Fur. anſwers: Upon my legs. The joke con- 
£2. fiſts in the double meaning of the words, 


v.40. which in the queſtion refer to the mind, 

and in the anſwer to the body. This fi- 

gure is called antanac lait. A certain de- 

formed orator once pleading before Au- 

5 guſtus, in the proceſs of his diſcourſe had 

frequently this expreſſion: you find 1 

am wrong, pray ſet. me right. Which 

occaſioned the emperor to. ſay jocoſely : I 

3 Macrob. can mind you, but I cannot mend you 3. The 

1%. ſimilitude of the ſound makes * jeſt here, 
6. 4 which is. termed paronomafia- . 

a Tux third kind of jokes, which 15 both 

in the ſenſe and language, ariſe from fi- 

gures of ſentenges, where the figure itſelf 

- conſiſts in the ſenſe, but the wit᷑ turns upon 


Fs choice of Fey words. After the battle 
| of 
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of Mutina, in which Mark Antony was L 1 T. 
defeated, one aſked a freind of his, ho- 
he did; who replied: | Like the dogs in 
Egypt, he drinks and runs. It is ſaid of the” Pie. 
Egyptian dogs, that they never ſtand- ſtill © © 
to drink at the river Nile, but always keep 
moving on for fear of the crocodiles. This 
fimile therefore was wittily enough applied 
to Antony, who was ſo exceſſively given to 
drinking, that even after this defeat, while 
he was flying for his life, he could not re- 
frain from his old cuſtom. When Au- 
guſtus was informed of the cruelty of king 
Herod in killing his fon, his anſwer was: 
J nd it is better to be Herod's fwine, than 
his ſon *. The compariſon here is no leſs Ui: fare. 
juſt, than witty ; and is founded upon the 
Jewiſh cuſtom of not eating ſwine's fleſh, 
for which reaſon they had no occafion to 
kill hogs. One Mutius, a four ill tem- 
pered man, appearing melancholy and pen- 
five, a certain perſon, who perceived it, 
alked one of his acquaintance, what he 
ſuppoſed could be the reaſon of it. Who 
replied: He has either met with ſome ill 
fortune himſelf, or ſome good fortune has hap- 
pened to one of his neighbours 3. This op- Ih. 
poſition gives us the true picture of ill na- 
ture, which is equally diſturbed either way. 

4 Gra- 
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LECT; : Gradation- is ſometimes applied to the lik, 
Wyn Purpoſe. A witneſs having in a cauſe ſaid 
ſomething,, which ſeemed to bear hard 
upon the perſon, whom Craſſus defended, 
he fais to the witneſs: Perhaps the perſon, 
from whom yon ſay you beard this, was an- 
gry when be pole it. The witneſs ma- 
king no reply, he adds: perhaps you did not 
take bim right. The witneſs ſtill conti- 

nuing filent, he adds again: perhaps you 

7 DeOrat. did. nat bear it at all. This unexpected 
c. 70. turn at laſt; confounded the man, and the 
gradual manner of the attack gave it the 
greater weight. Conceſſion, or the ap- 
pearance of it, is in ſome caſes pleaſant 
and witty. A perſon at Rome, whole fa- 
mily had not the beſt of characters, once 
telling Laelius, a man of noble extraction, 
that His conduct was unworthy. of bis an- 

| ceſtors : He immediately retorts upon him, 

Bid. That ic not your caſe . Theſe inſtances 
% may. ſuffice to ſhew the nature of this ſort 

of wit, and from whence it takes its riſe. 
THE next thing I propoſed to. conſider, 

was the uſe of it to an. orator. And as 

to the former kind, every. one, I preſume, 
Will acknowledge, that where the nature 
and circumſtances of a diſcourſe. render it 
proper, a vivacity of thought, attended with 


2 
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2 chearful and facetious manner of expreſ- LE Er. 
hon, — be generally very grateful and 3 
Nor is the moderate and pru- 
— of the latter, on many occaſions, 
leſs ſerviceable. It diverts the hearers, un- 
bends and relaxes their minds, and diſcovers 
a quickneſs of thought, and ready turn of 
fancy in the fpeaker, which is often of 
great advantage, eſpecially in popular ba- 
rangues. It ſometimes does more ſervice 
than a ſolid argument; as it is more pun- 
gent, its force is ſooner felt; and all per- 
ſons are not alike diſpoſed to attend to cool 
reaſoning, nor equally affected with it. A 
t jeſt or witty turn bas often ſtruck thoſe, 
; and prevailed with them; who have con- 
© tinued unmoved at good fente, delivered 
„ in 4 ſerious manner. Beſides, it many 
N times confounds an adverſary, throws him 
, from his guard, and prevents his reflection, 
+ by the ſuddeneſs of the attack, and where 
6 it was leaſt expected. Macrobius tells us, 
chat Cicero gained ſeveral cauſes by means 
5 of his jeſts ?. . 1 Saturn, 
* Bur wit, eſpecially this latter fort, is a 3 2 
e, IN very tickliſn weapon, and often requires 
re great prudence and caution for the right 
management of it, which is what now re- 
a mains to be conſidered. Thoſe who are 
_ beſt 
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LEC'. beſt furniſhed with it, are apt ſometimes 
o de too laviſh of it, and ſquander it away 
at the expence of their diſcretion or in- 
tereſt. Unguarded and ill timed wir, has 
often been attended with very bad effects. 
Many men have loſt their freind for the 
ſake of a jeſt; and ſome their lives. As 
this is not commonly the effect of preme- 
ditation and ſtudy, but a ſudden ſtart of 
thought; when once it preſents itſelf to 
the mind, it is difficult to ſuppreſs it. The 
agreableneſs of the image, and the deſire, 
which moſt perſons have, to ſay what is 
new and diverting, does not give them. time 
to weigh all circumſtances, and conſider its 
expediency. An orator therefore ſhould 
be always careful of this, and before he 
gives himſelf a looſe to be witty, duly | 
conſider all thoſe circumſtances, which may 
render what he ſais more or leſs ſeaſonable 
and proper. To jeſt upon a ſerious occa- 
fion is as ridiculous, as to affect to be 
grave and ſerious upon trifles. Regard 
ſhould likewiſe be had to the place, and 
the character of the perſons preſent. Wit 
carries in it an air of freedom and familia- 
rity, which does not ſuit all aſſemblies. 
Superiors, and thoſe in authority, are to 
be treated with deference and 9 

F A 
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And ſome perſons are of that auſtere tem- LECT: 

per, as to have no reliſh for any thing plea« Cons 

ſant and facetious ; much leſs can they 

bear with jokes and rallery. Beſides, there 

are ſome ſubſets, which ſcarce ſuit with 

the embelliſhments of wit. It is the ob- 
ſervation of a judicious writer, that The f- 
militudes in heroic poets, who endeavour ru- 

ther to fill the mind with great conceptions, 

than to divert it with ſuch as are new 

and ſur priæing, have. ſeldom any thing in 

them, that can be called wit. And the caſe * 5pee. 
is much the ſame in oratory. The more * 
ſolemn and important the ſubject is, the 

leſs room it leaves for the ſpeaker to ap- 
pear-witty. While the mind is imployed 

upon folid and weighty affairs, it cannot 

well attend to the leſſer beauties of wit and 

humour ; and if it could; they would be 
wholly unſeaſonable. The ſublime ſtile 

- therefore in general, admits the feweſt or- 

naments of this kind. The region of wit 
has a lower fituation, and lies among com- 

mon and well known ideas. In order to 
be witty and humorous, the mind muſt not 

be upon the ſtretch, but in an eaſy poſture; 

and fancy at leiſure to indulge itfelf with 
delightful images, ariſing from an agreable 
combination of ſuch ideas, as at that time 

Yor. II. P pre- 
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LECT. preſent themſelves to the imagination. 
Way The beſt ſpeakers therefore do not affect 
this upon grave and 'important matters, 
unleſs perhaps occaſionally, to relax the 
minds of their hearers, and keep up their 
attention, or to expoſe an adverſary, or 
eſcape a difficulty, with which they them- 
felves are preſſed. A great part of the 
ſubject of conciſe wit, eſpecially in ora- 
* De Orat. tory, as Cicero has obſerved , turns upon 


e 


<. 58, the leſſer weakneſſes and blemiſhes of man- 
kind. As jeſting upon theſe does not af- 
fect perſons lives, fortunes, or reputation, 

on ſome occaſions it may not only be al- 
lowable, but perhaps prove the moſt effec- 

tual method of cure. But to ridicule and 
inſult perſons under any heavy calamity, 

or misfortune of life, is cruel and inhu- 
mane. As the remedy therefore ought al- 
ways to be ſuited to the nature of the diſ- 
eaſe, ridicule ſhould be confined within its 
proper bounds. Beſides, as this is not a 
ſtate of perfection, and blemiſhes are ſome- 
times found in the brighteſt characters; a 
ſkilful and prudent orator will carry this 
matter no farther, than may anſwer his 
preſent purpoſe. Moreover, great care is 
neceſſary in directing this weapon, leſt be- 

ing thrown at rovers, as we ſay, it hit 
thoſe, 
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thoſe, againſt whom it was not deſigned, L ECT. 
Cicero tells us, that in a cauſe at Rome, a 
witneſs being produced, who was a very 
ſhort man, one of the counſel on the other 
fide defired the judge, he might have leave 
to aſk him a queſtion. The judge bid 
him be ſhort. Upon which he replied : 
He would fuit his queſtion to the man . This | + erat: 
might have paſſed for wit, but ms Judge «. 60. 
happening to be a leſs man than the wit- 
neſs, the jeſt fell upon him ; which raiſed 
a laughter among the ſpectators, but cauſed 
the diſpleaſure of the court. For the ſame 
reaſon ſuch jokes ſhould be avoided, as may 
ſeem to reflect on bodies of men, or any 
particular imployment, or manner of life, 
| where all will think themſelves concerned. 
| The like may be faid of low and vulgar 
jeſts, which leſſen the ſpeaker's authority, 
and bring him into contempt. To theſe 
we may add ſtale jeſts, and ſuch as appear 
premeditated. Thoſe coined upon the ſpot, 
from preſent incidents, pleaſe moſt, as they 
are the beſt proofs of a ready thought. For 
which reaſon, we find perſons generally 
moſt delighted with repartees; becauſe they 
require the quickeſt turn, and give leaſt 
time for thinking. It is an handſom and 
meet way of rallery, when perſons charge 
, P 2 them- 
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themſelves with thoſe things, which they 


wy diſapprove in others. This is the ſofteſt 


De Orat. 
Lib. ii. 
c. 71. 


manner of reproof; ſince as all men na- 
turally love themſelves, and are deſirous to 
conceal their failings ; others can have leſs 
reaſon to be diſpleaſed, while they appear 
to.ſpeak no worſe of them, than they do 
of themſelves. To theſe reflections I ſhall 
only add one obſervation of Cicero, who 
ſais, that it generally ſuccedes beſt, when 
delivered with a compoſed and ſerious air *. 
For as it affects us moſt, when leaſt expec- 
ted, by taking us at a ſurprize ; any poſi- 
tion of the features, that gives us notice 
of it, and prepares us for it, muſt in pro- 
portion abate its efficacy. Beſides, levity 
as little ſuits the countenance of an ora- 
tor, as quibble does his language, 0 or mi- 
micry his action. 
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ILE CTUR E XI. 
N Ep les and Dialogues, and their Stile. | 


HE ſubject of elbcution being of L ECT. 
XII. 


— 


that importance, and making ſo 
confideraBle a part, in the art of oratory; 
I Have endeavoured not only to ſhew the 
nature of it in general, but likewiſe to de- 
ſcribe thoſe properties, by which the ſeve- 
tal characters of ſtile are more peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed from each other. And that 
nothing may be wanting to ſet this matter 
in the plaineſt light, I ſhalt now procede 
to exemplify theſe characters by particular 
inſtances under each kind of ftile; and 
ſhall begin with ep7/les and dialogues, which 
are proper to the low ſtile. _ 

AND as to epiftles, this will eaſily ap- 
pear, by conſidering the nature and defign 
of them. Now an epiſtle is nothing elſe, 
but the expreſſing that by writing to an 
abſent perſon, which we Mould think pro- 
per to ſay to him if preſent, And there- 
fore ſtrictly ſpeaking, the matter of it is 
the ſame with that of converſation, nor 
ſhould it differ in the manner of expreſſion. 
And whoever ſets himſelf about writing an 
1 epiſtle, 
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1 $ T. epiſtle, ſhould conſider it in this view. 
R — Now in our uſual diſcourſe, all pomp and 


ſtudy of language is not only unneceſſary, 
but very improper. The moſt plain and 
eaſy ways of conveying our thoughts, muſt 


certainly be beſt, as being moſt natu- 


ral. Purity in the choice of words, and 


2 juſtneſs of conſtruction, joined with per- 


ſpicuity, are the cheif properties of this 


ſtile. Accordingly Cicero ſais: In wri- 


1 Ad Fam. 
Lib. ix. 
Ep. 21. 


ting letters we make uſe of common words and 
expreſſions . And Seneca more fully: I 
"ee have my letters to be like my dt diſcour ſes, 


- when we either fit or walk together, unſtu- 


* Ep. 75. 
ad Luctl. 


died and eafy,*. And what prudent man, 
in his common diſcourſe, aims at bright 
and ſtrong figures, beautiful turns of lan- 
guage, or laboured periods? Nor is it al- 
ways requiſite to attend to exact order and 
method. He that is maſter of what he 
writes, will naturally enough expreſs his 
thoughts without perplexity and confuſion; 
and more than this is ſeldom neceſſary, 
eſpecially in familiar letters. 

IxpEED, as the ſubjects of epiſtles are 
exceding various, they will neceſſarily re- 


quire ſome variety in the manner of ex- 


preſſion. If the ſubject be ſomething 


weighty and momentous, the language 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſtrong and ſolemn ; in things of BET 
a lower natute, more free and eaſy ; and 
upon. lighter matters, jocoſe and pleaſant. 
In exhortations it ought to be lively and 
vigorous, in conſolations kind and com- 
paſſionate, and in adviſing grave and ſe- 
tious. In narratives it ſhould be clear and 
diſtinct, in requeſts modeſt, in commen- 
dations freindly, in , proſperity chearful, 
and mournful in adverfity. In a word, 
| the, ſtile ought to be accommodated to the 
particular nature of the thing, about which 
| it is converſant. But till nothing more is 
requiſite, than what would happen i in diſ- 
courling upon the ſame variety of fub- 
| jects. | . 
Rrerps, the different character of che 
perſon, to whom the letter is writen, re- 
quires a like difference in the modes of 
expreſſion. We do not uſe the ſame lan- 
$ guage to private. perſons, and thoſe in a 
public ſtation ; to ſuperiors, inferiors and 
equals. Nor do we expreſs ourſelves alike 
to old men and young, to the grave and 
facetious, to courtiers and philoſophers, to 
our freinds and ſtrangers. Superiors are 
to be addreſſed to with reſpect, inferiors 
with .courtely, and equals with civility ; 
and every one's character, ſtation, and cir- 
P 4 cum- 
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LECT. cumſtances in life, with the relation we 
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tand in to him, occaſions fome variety in 


this reſpect. But when freinds and ac- 
quaintance correſpond by letters, it carries 
them into all the freedom and good hu- 
mour of converſation; and the nearer it re- 
ſembles that the better, fince it is deſigned 
to ſupply the room of it. For when freinds 


cannot enjoy each others company, the 


next ſatisfaction is to converſe with each 
other by letters. Indeed, fometimes grea- 
ter freedom is uſed in epiſtles, than the 
fame perſons would have taken in diſcour- 
ling together; becauſe, as Cicero ſais, 4 


letter does not bluſh . But ſtill nothing 


ought to be faid in a letter, which, con- 
fidered in itſelf, would not have been fit 
to ſay in diſcourſe; tho modeſty perhaps, 
or ſome other particular reaſon, might have 
preyented it. And thus it frequently hap- 
pens in requeſts, reproofs, and other cir- 
cumſtances of life. A man can aſk that 
by writing, which he could not do by 
words, if preſent; or blame what he thinks 
amiſs in his freind with greater liberty 
when abſent, than if they were together. 
From hence it is eaſy to judge of the fit- 
neſs of any expreſſion to ſtand in an epiſtle, 


only by conſidering, whether the fame way 
of 
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of ſpeaking would be . in talking king LECT: 
with the fame perſon. Indeed, this diffe- 
rence may be — that as perſons have 
more time to think, when they write, than 
when they ſpeak ; a greater accuracy of 
language may. ſometimes be expected in 
one, than the other. However, this makes 
no odds as to the kind of ſtile; for every 
one would chooſe to ſpeak as correctly, as 
he writes, if he could. And therefore all 
ſuch words and expreſſions, as are unbe- 
coming in converſation, ſhould be avoided 
in letters; and a manly fimplicity, free of 
all affectation; plain, but decent and agre- 
able ; ſhould run thro the whole. This is 
the.uſual ſtile of Cicero's epiſtles, in which 
the plainneſs and fimplicity of his dition, 
is accompanied with ſomething fo pleaſant 
and ingaging, that he keeps up the atten- 
tion of his reader, without ſuffering him 
to tire, On the other hand, Pliny's ſtile 
is ſuccinct, and witty ; but generally fo full 
of turns and quibbles upon the ſound of 
words, as apparently render it more ſtiff 
and affected, than agrees with converfa- 
tion, or than a man of ſenſe would chooſe 
in diſcourſe, was it in his power, You 
may in ſome meaſure judge of Pliny's man- 
ner, by one ſhort letter to his freind, which 

2 runs 


LECT: 
| hy Country ?., pleaſantly ? that is at leiſure ? 


4 SYST.EM 
runs thus: _ How fare you ? "PRIN the 


For which reaſon I do not. care to write long 
letters, but to read them ; the one as the f 


feet. of niceneſs, and the other of tdleneſs. 


For nothing i is more idle than your nice folks, 


Lib. ix. or curious than your idle ones. Farewell”, 


. 32 


Every ſentence here conſiſts, of an antithe- 
ſis, and a jingle of words, very different 
from the ſtile of converſation, and plainly 
the effect of ſtudy. But this was owing 
to the age in which he lived, at which time 
the Roman eloquence was ſunk into puns, 
and an affectation of wit; for he was other- 
wiſe a man of fine ſenſe, and great lear- 
ning. 

As to the form or — — of epiſtles, 
they uſually conſiſt of a proper compella- 
tion, with a ſhort preface to introduce the 
ſubject of the diſcourſe, Which when fi- 
niſhed, is followed by a breif and decent 
concluſion. This is ſo plain and obvious, 
that nothing more need be ſaid concer- 
ning it, and therefore I ſhall procede to con- 
ſider the ſtile proper for dialogues. 

Now by a dialogue is here meant a con- 
verſation, real or feigned, between two ot 
more perſons, repreſented in writing. 80 
that, as an antzent writer has obſerved, 4 


ll 
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epiftle is, as it were, one part of a dialogue l. L. ECT. 
And as the end of ſpeech is converſation — 
no kind of writing can be more natural, Phat. as 
than dialogue, which repreſents this. And vr 
accordingly we find it was introduced very 7:4. vi. 
early, for there are ſeveral inſtances of it“ ++ 
in the Moſaic hiſtory. The antient Greek 
writers alſo fell very much into it, eſpeci- 
ally the philoſophers, as the moſt conve- 
nient and agreable method of communica- 
ting their ſentiments. and inſtructions. to 
mankind. And indeed it ſeems to be at- 
tended with very conſiderable advantages, 
if well and judiciouſly managed. For it is 
capable to make the drieſt ſubjects enter- 
taining and pleaſant, by its variety, and the 
different characters of the ſpeakers. Be- 
ſides, things may be canvaſed more mi- 
nutely, and many leſſer matters, which 
ſerve to clear up a ſubject, may be intro- 
duced with a better grace by queſtions and 
anſwers, objections and replies, than can 
be conveniently done in a continued diſ- 
courſe. There is likewiſe a further ad- 
vantage in this way of writing, that the 
author is at liberty to chooſe his ſpeakers. 

And therefore, as Cicero has well obſer- 
ved, when we imagine, that we hear per- 
ſons of an eſtabliſhed reputation for wiſ- 
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1 Ly 4 6 dom and knowledge talki ing together, it 


neceſſarlly adds a weight and authority tg 


. the diſcourſe *, and more cloſely ingage 0 


2 Iſorb. 
Call. ep. 


7.54. 


the attention. The fubject matter of its 


vety extenſive.” For whatever is a proper 


argument of diſcourſe, public or private, 
ſerlous or jocoſe; whatever is fit for wile 
and ingenious mien to talk upon, either for 


= or diverſion ; 5 is ſuitable for 
a Kerns erty : 


o perceive, what 
Its affinity with 

SIS 0 ſhews there abet to be no great 
difference between them in this reſpect, 
Indeed, fome have been of opinion, that it 
ought rather to fink below that of an epi- 
Ale, becauſe dialogues ſhould” in all re- 
ſpects repreſent. the freedom of convetſa- 
tion; whereas epiſtles ought ſometimes to 
be compoſed with care and accuracy, eſpe. 
cially when writen to fuperiors . But 
there feems to be little weight in this ar- 
gument, fince the deſign of an epiſtle is to 
fay the ſame things, and in the fame man- 
fler, as the writer judges would be moſt fit 
and proper fot him to ſpeak, if preſent. 
And the very fame thing is defined in a 
dialogue, with _— to the ſeveral per- 
£1943 4 ſons 
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tile, ſuited: to the nature of the ſubject, 
and the particular characters of the perſons 
concerned, ſeems to agree to both. 
Bur as greater {kill is required in wri- 
ting dialogues, than letters ; I ſhall give a 
more particular account of the principal 
things neceſſary to be regarded in their 
compoſition, and illuſtrate them cheifly 
from Cicero's excellent Dialogues concerning 
an orator. A dialogue then conſiſts of two 
parts, an introduction, and the body of the 
Ge. 

Tur introduction. acquaints us with the 


place, time, perſons, and occaſion of the 
converſation. 


Tnus Cicero places the ſcene of his = 
logues at Craſſus's country ſeat, a very pro- 
per receſs, both for ſuch a debate, and the 


parties ingaged in it. 


Axp as they were perſons of the firſt 


rank, and imployed in the greateſt affairs 
of ſtate, and the diſcourſe held them for 

two days; he repreſents it to have hap- 
pened at the time of a feſtival, when there 
was no buſineſs done at Rome, which gave 
them an opportunity to be abſent. 


AND 


ſons concerned in it. Upon the whole LE ECT. 
therefore, the like plain, eaſy, and fimple 2 
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Ap becauſe! the greateſt regard is to 


— be had in the choice of the perſons, who 


1 Vid. 
Lib. 1. 


C. 1 


Seturn. 


ought to be ſuch, as are well acquainted 
with the ſubject, upon which they di- 
courſe ; in theſe dialogues of Cicero, the 


two principal diſputants are Craſſus and 


Antony, the greateſt orators of that age, 
and therefore the moſt proper perſons to 
diſpute upon the qualifications neceſſary 
for their art. One would think it ſcarce 


neceſſary to obſerve, that the conference 


ſhould be held by perſons, who lived at the 
ſame time, and ſo were capable to converſe 
together. But yet ſome good writers have 


run into the impropriety of feigning dia- 


logues between perſons, who lived at di- 
ſtant times. Plato took this method, in 
which he has been followed by Macro- 
bius *. But others, who have been wil- 
ling to bring perſons to diſcourſe together, 
who lived in different ages, without ſuch 
inconſiſtency, have wrote dialogues of the 
dead. Lucian has made himſelf moſt re- 
markable this way. As to the number of 
perſons in a dialogue, they may be more 
or leſs. So many, as can conveniently 
carry on a converſation without diſorder or 
confuſion, may be admited. Some of Ci- 


cero's dialogues have only two, others three 


or 
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or more, and thoſe concerning an orator LE CT. 


XLI. 


ſeyen. And it is convenient they ſhould 5, 


all, in ſome reſpects, be perſons of diffe- 
rent characters and abilities, which contri- 
butes both to the variety and beauty of the 
diſcourſe, like the different attitude of fi- 
gures in a picture. Thus in Cicero's dia- 


logues laſt mentioned, Craſſus excelled in 


art, Antony principally for the force of his 
genius, Catulus for the purity of his ſtile, 
Scevola for his {kill in the law, Caeſar for 
wit and humour; and tho Sulpitius and 
Cotta, who were young men, were both 
excellent orators, yet they differed in their 
manner. But there ſhould be always one 
cheif perſon, who is to have the main part 
of the converſation ; like the hero in an 
epic poem, or a tragedy, who excells the 
reſt in action; or the principal figure in a 
picture, which is moſt conſpicuous. In 
Plato's dialogues this is Socrates, and Craſ- 
ſus'in thoſe of Cicero above mentioned. 
IT is uſual likewiſe in the introduction, 
to acquaint us with the occaſion of the 
diſcourſe. Indeed this is not always men- 
tioned, as in Cicero's Dialogue of the parts 


of oratory, where the ſon begins immedi- 


ately with deſiring his father to inſtruct 


him in the art. But it is generally taken 


notice 
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LECT. notice of, and moſt, commonly repreſented - 
accidental. And che reaſon of that may 
be perhaps, that ſuch - diſcourſes appear 
-moſt natural; and may likewiſe afford 
{ome kind of apology for the writer in 
managing his different characters, ſince the 
greateſt men may be ſuppoſed not always 
to ſpeak with the utmoſt exactneſs in an 
accidental converſation. Thus Cicero in 
his dialogues concerning an orator, makes 
Craſſus occafionally fall upon the ſubject of 
oratory, to divert the company from the 
melancholy thoughts of what they had 
been diſcourſing of before, with relation 
to the public diſorders, and the dangers, 
which threatened their country. But the 
introduction ought not to be too long and 
tedious. Mr. Addiſon complains of this 
fault in ſome authors of this kind. For 
tho, as he ſais, /ame of the fineſt treatiſes of 
the moſt polite Latin and Greek turiters are 
in dialogue, as many very valuable peices of 
French, Italian, and Engliſb appear in the 
fame arg; yet in ſome of them there is 0 
much time taken: up in ceremony, that befare 
3 they enter on IR 1 ts i 
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, thebegin. I col now to che 1017 of the dif 
| courſe, in-which ſome things relating ” 
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the perſons, and others to the ſubject; areLECT: 
to be remarked. © — 
Ap as to the perſons, the prineipal 
BY to be attended to, is to keep up 4 
juſtneſs of character thro the whole. And 
the diſtinct characters ought to be fo per- 
fectly obſerved, that from the very words 
themſelves it may be always known, who 
is the ſpeaker. This makes dialogue more 
difficult than fingle deſcription, by reaſon 
of the number and variety of characters, 
which are to be drawn at the fame- time, 
and each of them managed with the 
greateſt propriety. The principal ſpeaker 
ſhould appear to be a perſon of great ſenſe 
and wiſdom, and beſt acquainted with the 
ſubject. No queſtion ought to be aſked 
him, or objection ſtarted to what he fais, 
but what he ſhould fairly anfwer. And 
what is ſaid by the reſt ſhould principally 
tend to. promote his diſcourſe, and carry it 
thro in the meſt artful and agreable man- 
ner. Where the argument is attended with 
difficulties, one other perſon or more may 
be introduced of equal reputation, or near 
it, but of different ſentiments, to oppoſe 
him, and maintain the contrary fide of the 
| BH queſtion. This gives opportunity for a 
| I thorough examination of the point on both 
I. Q ſides, 
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N ſides, and anſwering all objections. Bot 
wa if: the combatants are not pretty -equally 
matched; and maſters of the ſubject, 
will treat it but ſuperficially. ':And thro 
the whole debate there ought not to be 
the leaſt wrangling, peeviſhneſs, or obſti- 
nacy; nothing but the appearance of good 
humour and good breeding, the gentleman 
and the freind, with a readineſs to ſubmit to 
eonviction, and the force of truth, as the 
evidence ſhall appear on one ſide or the 
other. In Cicero, theſe two characters ate 
Craſſus and Antony. And from them Mr. 
Addiſon ſeems to have taken his Philan- 
der and Cyathio, i in his Dialogues upon the 
| uſefulneſs of  antient medals, which are for- 
mad. pretty much on Cicero's plan. Where 
younger perſons are preſent, or ſuch, who 
aro not equally / acquainted: with the ſub- 
ject z they ſhould be rather upon the in- 
quiry, than diſpute, And the queſtions 
they aſk, ſhould neither be long, nor too 
frequent, that they may not too much in- 
<texrupt; the debate, or appear over talka- 
tive before wiſer and more experienced 
perſons. Sulpitius and Cotta ſuſtain this 
character in Cicero, and Eugenius in Mr. 
Addiſon; And it is very convenient there 
uy be. ane * . witty 1 


of :O-n AT ory: 


dtn out to any . conſiderable length. 
Caeſar has this part in Cicero. And in 
Mr: Addiſon Cynthio is a perſon of this 
turn, tho at the ſame time he is a pris 
cipal diſputant, and oppoſes Philander in 
merry way. Mr: Addifon's ſubject ad- 
mitted of this, but the ſeriouſneſs and 
gravity of Cieero's argument required a 
different ſpeaker for the jocoſe part. Many 


perſons ought not to ſpeak immediately 
12 ae. e rule for plays 


1 


7⁰ . the y 9-40 i⸗ ae: and abfards.. 


Let no fourth actar rive to ſpeak a word i. Art. Poel. 
Tho Scaliger and others think a fourth — 


perſon may ſometimes be permitted to ſpeak 
in the ſame. ſcene without confuſion. How- 
ever, if this. is not commonly to be allowed 
upon the ſtage, where the actor are pre · 


ſent, and may be diſtinguiſhed by their 
voiee and habit; much leſs in à dialogue, 

here you have only their names to di- 
ſtinguiſh them. Ea 

Wir regard to the. kubjce,- all tha 
arguments ſhould appear probable at leaſt, 
"nnd I pothing be. advanced, which may ſeem 
5 1 Q 2 | - Aaueak 
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humour; to enliven the diſonurſe at pro- L 5 CF: 
per ſeaſons, and make it the more enter 
* eſpecially when the dialogue is 
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2 "I weak or trivial. There onght alfo to he 


an union in dialogue, that the diſcourſe 
may not ramble, but keep up to the main 
deſign. Indeed, ſhort. and © pleafant di- 
greſſions are fometimes allowable for the 
6aſe and entertainment of the reader. But 
every. thing ſhould be ſo managed, that he 
may fill be able to carry on the thread of 
the diſcourſe in his mind, and keep the 
main argument in view, till the whole is 
finiſhed.. The writers of dialogue have not 
confined their diſcourſes to any certain 
fpace of time ; but either concluded them 
with the day; or broke off, when their 
ſpeakers have been tired, and reaſſumed 
them again the next day. Thus Cicero 
allows two days for his three dialogues 
concerning an orator ; but Mr. Addiſon 
extends his to three days, allowing a day 
for each. Nor has the ſame method al- 
ways been obſerved in compoſing dialogues. 
For ſometimes the writer, by way of nar- 
ratrve, relates a diſcourſe, which paſſed be- 
| tween other perſons. Such are the dia- 
logues of Cicero and Mr. Addiſon laſt 
mentioned, and many others both of the 
antients and moderns. But at other times 
the ſpeakers are introduced in perſon, as 
talking to each other. This, as Cicero 


— * _— obſerves, 
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obſerves, prevents the frequent repetition 18. 
of thoſe words, he ſaid, and he replied * ; = 
and by placing the” hearer, as it were, in B. te 
the converſation; gives him a more lively 
repreſentation of the diſcourſe, which makes 
it the more affecting. And therefore Ci 
cero, who wrote his Dialague of old age in 
his manner, in which Cato, who was then 
in years, largely recounts the ſatisfactions 
of life, which may be injoyed in old age, 
tells his freind Atticus, he was himſelf ſo 
affected with that diſcourſe, that when he 
reviewed it ſometimes, he fancied they 
were not his own words, but Cato's . % 
There are ſome other dialogues of Cicero, © 
writen in the ſame way; as that of freind- 
ſhip, and of the parts of oratory. And both 
Plato and Lucian generally chooſe this me- 

FrRoM the account here given concer- 
ning the nature and deſign of epiſtles and 
dalogues, I prefume it will appear, that 
the low ſtile is the proper character, in 
which they ought generally to be writer. 
80 that if at any time it be neceſſary to 
carry it higher, this muſt ariſe from the 
nature of the ſubject, or the circumſtances 


of the Pen in ſome . caſes. | 
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LECT: CAVIN G deſcribed the Rn W 
— | or characters of ſtile, into which it 


is uſually diſtinguiſhed by rhetoricians, 1 
propoſed” to illuſtrate that diſtinction by 
particular inſtances, and began with epiſtles 
and dialogues; which from the nature and 
deſign of ſuch writings appear to ſuit beſt 
with the low ſtile, as was ſhewn in my 
laſt di ſcourſo. I now procede to a ſubject, 
which principally requires the middle ſtile, 
and that is %% which I ſhall treat in 
the ſame method, and endeavour to ex- 
plain the nature, properties, and ſeveral 
kinds of hiſtory, from whence. it will ap- 
pear what ſtile is moſt ſuitable in its com- 
poſition. And if the copiouſneſs and va- 
tiety of the ſubject did not neceſſarily oh- 
lige me to be much larger upon it, than 
upon either of the former; yet its uſeful- 
neſs and affinity with oratory would — 
ſuffcient apology. For if hiſtory be no 
properly a part of an orator's province, it 
has ſo near a relation to it, that in the 
opinion of Cicero, an otator is beſt quali- 
. 25 fee 
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fed to write a good hiſtory *. And had © A* 
not the iniquity of the times prevented — 
him, there is the higheſt reaſbn to be- 26. . 
leive, he had himfelf given a proof of it *- © 12,5. 
For he had formed Un deſign, as the * 
luſt Work of his life, at the time he was Sur. Flut 
taken off by Antony, g.. — 
Tux ſubject of hiſtory in gert. is ei- 
mer things or facts, and in this large fenſe 
of the word, it may be divided into two. 
forts,” natural and ci. Thus Theophra- 
ſtus calls his work, in which he has trea- 
ted of the nature and properties of plants, 
An hiftory of plants. And we have a trea- 
| \ of Ariſtotle, intitled, An hiftory of ani- 
And Pliny Natural Hiftory is a 
aA very well known. But as this kind 
of hiſtory requires little or no art, either 
in its compoſition or ſtile, it is Guſfigiens 
* to mention it. 
Ir is the other fort I propoſe to con. 
der, namely, civil 'bitory, which is what 
"we uſually mean by hiſtory in the com- 
mon ſenſe of the word. And according 
to this acceptation of it, hiſtory i is a nar- 
t tative of ſuch facts, as are fit to be tranſ- 
it mitted to poſterity, for the uſe of man- 
e "Kind, and the better conduct of human 
i "he The proper buſineſs” of hiſtory then 
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l is to relate facts, and eſpecially human ac. 


tions; but not ſo, as to exclude any re- 
markable events of nature or providence, 


And therefore hiſtorians take care to pre- 


ſerve and tranſmit to paſterity the remem- 
brance not only of ſuch tranſactions, as 
plainly ſhew the interpoſition of providence 
in the government of human affairs; but 
like wiſe of ſuch ſurprizing events, as are 
the immediate effect of a divine power. 
Indeed, ſome of the beſt pagan hiſtorians 
ſeem to have been over credulous in their 
accaunts of. miracles, many of which are 
ridiculous, in themſelves, and others not 
ſuthciently - atteſted, - But this is | no, juſt 
exception againſt the reality of others, or 
the hiſtorian's recording ſuch, as appeat᷑ to 
be ſo. And what more noble end can any 
writer have in view, than what is propoſed 
by the hiſtorian ? To perpetuate the me- 
mory of great and generous actions, is the 
juſt reward of virtue; and has a natural 
tendency to excite others to an imitation. 
of them, from a proſpect of having the 
like honors paid to themſelves by poſte- 
rity. It is well known, how much the 
generality of mankind are influenced by 
examples, more than by precepts. So that 
in this reſpect, the hiſtorian has the advan- 
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unge of the philoſopher. Nor is it af leſs L Cr. 


ſervice to repreſent vitious actions in their way 


juſt and proper colors, in order to deter 
others from the like practices. It is na- 
tural to vice to love 5 and chooſe 
concealment. . And the. fear of - diſcovery 
is many times the ſtrongeſt reſtraint againſt 
the commiſſion of it. Nay, often where 
power, or an exalted tation in life, ſets 
perſons above regard to the ſentiments of 
thoſe, among whom they converſe; yet a 
view to poſtexity, and fear of a laſting ſtain 
upon their character, will ſway them in 
ſome degree. And therefore it is not with- 
2 good reaſon, that Cicero calls hiſtory _ 


the miſtreſs of life; as it teaches us both "De Orat 


what we ought to purmue, and what to c. 9. 
avoid.” Beſides, it is from the aſſiſtance of 
hiſtory, that mankind is acquainted with 
the inventions of former ages, and inabled 
to improve upon them. Without this we 
ſhould be wholly ignorant of what had 
paſſed in the world before us, and conſe- 
quently loſe the- benefit of many advan- 
tages in life, which we now injoy. This 
kind of writing undoubtedly -began very 
early in the world. Whether it was in uſe 
before the flood is uncertain. But the 
* of mens lives in thoſe firſt ages, 
which 
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Ly Oy which gave them ſo great an advantage of 
A conveying down facts from one to another 
by tradition,” ſeems to have rendered it leſt 
neceſſary. The moſt antient hiſtory ex- 
tant is that of Moſes. And next to him 
the Egyptians appear to have been very 
early inquiters into antiquity, but no hi- 
ſtory of their writing is now remaining. 
After them came the Grecians, tho ſome 
of their own writers acknowledge, they 

had no hiſtory among them, that eould be 
Serin, depended upon, till + | Olympiads , which, 
according to Sir Iſaac Newton's account, 

was 128 years after the taking of Troy, 

en and but 149 before the building of Rome“. 
WS And therefore ſome antient writers have 
called the ages preceding that period by 

the name of fabulous ages, "becauſe the ac- 

counts we have of them are rather the fic- 

2 — tions of poets, than any true hiſtory 3. The 
e oldeſt Greek biftorian now left us is He- 
rodotus, who by the ſame account lived 

OE hays about 157 years after Rome was built !. 
32. And' as to the Romans, Livy himſelf con- 
feſſes, there were ſcarce any certain me- 

moirs of their affairs, till the city Was 

* 16. vi. taken by the Gauls 5, which was above an 
EY hundred years later ant Herodotus, the ac- 
counts before having been preſeryed c cheiſſy 

by 
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by tradition. And indeed, this is generally L 3 1 
the mis fortune of moſt nations, to have 
te hiſtory of their original and firſt ages 
neglected, till the memory of them has 
been in a IE loſt, bra — _ 
covery:” :.. | 

ore har Nren 1 us We Abele art of 
compoſing hiſtory, in a very ſhort and 
enſive manner. I ſhall firſt tran- 
ſcribe what he ſais, and then conſider the 
ſeyeral parts of it in their proper order. 
No one is ignorant, ſais he, that the finſt law 
in writing or; is, not to dare to ſay any 
thing that is falſe; and tbe next, not to be 
afraid to ſpeak the' truth : that on the one 
band there be no ſuſpicion” of affettion, nor 
of prejudice on the other. Theſe foundations 
are what all are acquainted with. But the 
ſuperſtrudgre: conſiſts ' partly in things, and 
partly in the ſtile or language. The former 
require an order of times,' and deſcriptions of 
places. And becauſe in great and memorable 
events, we are defirous to know firſt their 
cauſes, then the actions themſebues, and laſtly 
their: conſequences ; the. hiflorian ſhould take 
notice of the. ſprings: or” motivet, that occa- 
foned them; and in mentioning the facts 
themſelves, ſhould not only: relate what was 
(one ar ſaid, but aac ol in what manner; 


and 
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3 and in treating upon their conſequences, ſhow 
ws i} they were the effetts of chance, wiſdom, or 
 impriflente. - Nor ſhould he only retite the 
atttons of great and eminent perſons, but like- 
wiſe 'Befcribe their characters. The ſlile 
ought” to be fluent, ſmooth, and even, free 
from that 'harſhneſs and poinancy which i 
% Orat. gau at the Lan. Thus far Cicero. An 
15, hiſtory writen in this manner, and fur- 
niſhed with all theſe properties, mult 
needs be very entertaining, as well as in- 
ſtructive. And perhaps few have come 
nearer this plan than Tacitus; tho his ſub- 
ject is attended with this unhappy circum- 
ſtance, or at leaft unpleafant one, as to af- 
ford us examples rather of what we ought 
to avoid, than what to imitate. But it is 
the buſineſs of the hiſtorian, as well as of 
the philoſopher, to repreſent both virtues 
and vices in their proper colors, the latter 
doing it by precepts, and the former by 
examples. Their manner is different, but 
the end and deſign of both is, or ſhould 
be, the fame. + And therefore hiſtory has 
not improperly been ſaid by ſome to be 
moral philoſophy, exemplified in ms lives 

A 2% and actions of mankind e. 
<5. I SIAII reduce theſe ſeveral things m men- 


cioned by Cicers to three "heads, matter, 


3 2 order, 
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order, and ſtile; and treat upon each of LT. 
them ſeparately. But as truth is the baſis 
aud foundation of all hiſtory, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider that in the firſt place. 

TR is, as it were, the very life and 
foul of hiſtory, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from fable or romance. An hiſtorian there 
fore ought not only to be a man of pro- 
bity, but void of all paſſion or bias. He 
| muſt have the ſteadineſs of a philoſopher, 
joined with the vivacity of a poet or ora- It 
tor. Without the former, he will be in- | bil 
ſenſibly ſwayed by ſome paſſion, to give a Aj 


falſe coloring to the actions or characters ||. 
he deſcribes, as favor or diſlike to parties 
or; perſons affect his mind. Whereas he 
ought to be of no party, nor to have ei- 
ther freind or foe while writing ; but to 
preſerve himſelf in a ſtate of the greateſt 
indifferency to all, that he may judge of 
things as they really are in their own na- 
ture, and not as connected with this or 
that perſon or party. And with this firm 
and ſedate temper, a lively imagination is 
requiſite, without which his deſcriptions 
will be flat and cold, nor will he be able 
to convey to his readers a juſt and adequate 
idea of great and generous actions. Nor is 
7 Siſfance of a good Wann, ne 


ceſſary 


r 
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LECT: ceſlary than any of the former qualities, 
Ke. 4 to direct him what is proper to be ſaid; 

and vat to be omitted, and to treat every 
| thing in a manner ſuitable. to its impor- 

tance. And ſince theſe are the qualifica- 
tions neceflary for an hiſtorian, it may per 
haps ſeem the leſs ſtrange, Hat we * have ſo 
fow good hiſtories — 

Bor hiftorical eruth-confiſts of FE ONES 
one is, not to ſay any ching we know to 
be falſe. Tho it is not ſufficient to ex- 

ceuſe an hiſtorian in relating a falſchood, 
that he did not know it was ſo, when he 

wrote it; unle(s he firſt uſed all the means 
in his power to inform himſelf of the truth. 
For then undoubtedly, an invincible error 

is as pardonable in hiſtory, as in morality. 
But the generality of writers in this kind, 
content themſelves with taking their ac- 
counts from hearſays, or tranſcribing them 
from others; without duly weighing the 
evidence, on which they are founded, or 
giving themſelves the trouble of a ſtrict 
inquiry. Few will. uſe the diligence ne- 
ceflary to inform "themſelves of the cer- 
tainty of what they undertake to relate. 

And as the want of this greatly abates the 

pleaſure of reading ſuch writers, while per- 

ſons read with difidence; ſo nothing more 
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recommends an hiſtorian, than ſuch indu- I. E Or. 
ſtry. Thus we are informed of Thucy- Luv = 
dides, that when he wrote his kilns 
the Peloponneſian war, he did not ſatisfy 
himſelf , with the beſt accounts he could 
get from his countrymen. the Athenians, 
fearing they might be partial in their own 
cauſe ; but ſpared no expence to inform 
himſelf how the ſame. facts were related 
by their enemies the Lacedemonians ; that 
by comparing the relations of both parties, 
he might better judge of the truth. And Marcet- 
Polybius took greater pains than he, in b 
order to write his hiſtory of the Roman 7. 3. 4- 
affairs; for he travelled into Africa, Spain, 

Gaul, and other parts of that world, that 

by viewing the ſeveral ſcenes of action, and 
informing ng himſelf from the inhabitants, he 
might come at a greater certainty of the 
facts, and repreſent them in a juſter light. Lb. ii. 
But as an hiſtorian ought not to alert, * AY 
what he knows to be falſe ; fo he ſhould 
likewiſe be cautious in relating things, 
-which are doubtful; and acquaint his rea- 
ders with the evidence he goes upon in 
ſuch facts, from whence they may be able 

to judge how far it is proper to credit 
them. 80 Herodotus tells us what things 

he ſaw himſelf in his travels, and what he 


ene heard 


/ 
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LBS. heard from the information of the Egyp- 
. tian preiſts and others, with whom he 
converſed. And Curtius, in the life of 
Alexander, ſpeaking of the affairs of India; 
ingetuouſly confefles, chat he wrote more, 
than he fully beleived. For, fais he, 7 
it hen dare to affirm prfitioily, what I doubt 
| of ; nor can I thin it proper to omit what 1 
in. Have been told *. By füch a conduct the 
ON. author ſecures his credit; whether the things 
prove really true or falfe ; and gives room 
for further inquiry, abe amy Ihr on 
his Teader, 
Tur other branch of hiſtorical truth is, 


not to omit any thing that is true, and 
neceſſary to ſet the matter treated of in a 
clear and full light. In the actions of paſt 
ages, or diſtant countries, wherein the wri- 
ter has no perſonal concern, he can have 
no gteat inducement to break in upon this 
rule. But where intereſt or party is in- 
gaged, it requires no {mall candor, as well 
as firmneſs of mind, conſtantly to adhere 
to it. Affection to ſome, averſion to others, 
fear of diſobliging freinds, or thoſe in power, 
wall often interpoſe, and try his integrity. 
Belides, an omiſſion is leſs obvious to cen- 
ſure, than a falſe aſſertion; 5 for the one 


ay be call aſcribed to ignorance or for- 
* getful- 
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getfulneſs; whereas the other will, if diſ- 

eovered, be commonly looked upon as der 

ben He cherefore, ho in ſuch circum- 

ſtances, from a generous. love to truth, is 

\ {yperior 10 all motives. to betray ot ſtifle 

it, juſtly. deſerves the character of a brave, 

c well as honeſt, man. What Poly bius 

ſais upon this head, is very well worth re- 

marking, and therefore I ſhall tranſcribe 

che paſſage. ¶ good. man, ſais he, ought 

WH to. love bis freinds and bis country, and to 

have: & bike diſpoſition. with them, both: to- 
wards their freinds aud enemes. . But when 

| be Takes. upon him the charatier of an haifto- 

tian, they muſt all be forgot. He muſt often 

eat well of, bis enemies, aud commend them, 

when their ations dſer ue it 3 and fametimes 

blame, and even upbraid his greate/? HE 

when their canduct males it neceſſary. Nor 

Le forbear, ſometimes ta reprove, and of 

ether; times to commend the ame perſons ; 

ce all are liable to m Habe i, in their ig 

nene; and there are ſearce any perſons, who 

are elways 5 in the wrong. Therefore in bi- 

ftory, all perſonal confi der ations ſpould be laid 

ade, aud . egard hed only to their actions i. 13. i 

And Lucian gives much the ſame advice,“ 13. 

ben he ſais: An biſtorian ought to be 

above fear, and above TI one who 

Vo as + 1 
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LE 255 T. 5s. yer, bo loves liberty of ſpeech, and truth, 
Ats give every thing its proper name, 


moved neither | by hatred, nor friendſhip; 
Haring none, not | ſuffering himſelf to be 
fwayed thro pity, exceſs 'of modeſty, or en- 
treaty" juſt to all without partiality, in- 
different to the ſentiments of other writers, 
maſter of bimſelſ, ſubject to no one's aut bo- 
rity; not confidering what will pleaſe this or 
that perſon, but relating og as be Jinds 


A ugh them *. | 


War a different view of mankind and 
their actions ſhould we have, were theſe 
rules obſerved by all hiſtorians ? Integrity 
is undoubtedly the principal qualification 
of an hiſtorian ; when we can depend upon 
this, other imperfections are more eaſily 
paſſed over; Suetonius is ſaid to have 
writen the lives of the firſt twelve Roman 
emperors with the ſame freedom, where- 
with: they themſelves lived. What better 
character can be given of a writer ? The 
fame ingenuous temper appears in the two 
Grecian hiſtorians above mentioned, Thu- 
cydides, and Polybius. The former of 
whom, tho baniſhed by his countrymen 
the Athenians, yet expreſſes no marks of 
reſentment i in his hiſtory, either againſtthem 
in * or even yo the cheif authors 
x of 
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of it, ohen he has occaſton to mention l. ECT: 
them. And the latter does not forbear wow 


cenſuring, what he thought blameable in 
his neareſt relations and freinds. Rut it is 
often no eaſy matter to know, whether an 
hiſtorian ſpeaks truth or not, and keeps up 


to the ſeveral characters here mentioned. 


Tho I think upon the common principles 
of juſtice, due to all mankind, we ought 
to credit him, where no marks of partia- 
lity or prejudice appear in his writings. 

And ſometimes a judgement may in a good 
meaſure” be formed of the veracity of an 
author, from his manner of expreſſing him- 
ſelf. A certain candor and frankneſs, that 
is always uniform and conſiſtent with it- 
ſelf, runs thro their writings, who have no- 
thing in view but truth, which may be 
jaſtly eſteemed as a very good evidence of 
their ſincerity.” Whereas thoſe, who have 
partial deſigns to anſwer, are commonly 
more cloſe and covert; and if at other 
times they aſſume an air of openneſs and 
freedom, yet this is not conſtant and even, 
but ſoon followed again with the appea- 
rance of ſome bias and reſerve: for it is 
very difficult to act a part long together, 


without lying open to a diſcovery: And 


operand tho craft and defign is exceding 
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Fe: 7 Varigus, and, Protęus like, aſſumes Very 
— diffęrent ſhapes; there are certaig charag- 


See 
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Hiſt. «ff. 
P. 163. 


ters, by which it may often he percęiyed 
and detected: ſome o Wiek 14 ay Jul 
mention 

Figs then, aw things are uncertain 
by reaſon of their heing reported various 
ways, it is partiality in an hiſtorian, to give 
into the moſt unfayorable account, whers 
others are as well known, and equally cre- 
dible. Again, it is a proof of the ſamę 
bad temper, when the facts themſelves are 
certain and evident, but the deſign and 
motives of thoſe concerned in them are 
unknown and obſcure, to alien ſome ill 


lice, intereſt or any other vitious habit as 
the cauſe of them. This conduct is not 
only unjuſt to the perſons, whoſe actions 
they relate; but hurtful to mankind in ge⸗ 
neral, by endeavouring to deſtroy the prin- 
cipal, motiye to virtue, which ſprings from 
example. Others, who affect to be more 
coyert, content themſelyes with ſuſpicions 
and fly inſinuations; and then endeavour 
w come off, by intimating their unwilling- 
neſs to beleive them, tho they would have 
their readers do ſo. And to mention no 


more, there are others, who when they 
Ave 
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have loaded perſons with unjuſt calumnies LE CT. 


and reſlections, will allow them ſome flight 


commendations, to 3 they have 
ſid befote Took more credible, and them- 
ſelves leſs partial. But the honeſt and 
faithful hiſtorian contetims all ſuch low and 
mean arts; he conſiders things as they are 
i chemifelves; and relates Hem 48 He finds 
Meth without prtpudice of Affectibfl. 
»Fs#0vLD now procede to treat of the 
ect thdttEr of Hifforp, but HHS uff be 
13 en, diſcourſe. My 
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N treating upon hiſtory, L ma. to 
conſider firſt the baſis or foundation of 
it, and then its ſuperſtructure. The baſis 
of all hiſtory. is truth, by which ĩt is diſtin 
guiſhed from fable or romance, as Was 
ſhewn at large in my laſt diſcourſe. And 
therefore I ſhall now procede to the conſi- 
deration of thoſe things, which relate to 
the body of the work ; and theſe are the 
ſubject matter, order, and ſtile. 

I $HALL begin with the firſt of theſe, 
namely, the ſubject or argument of hiſtory. 
And this in general are facts, together 
with ſuch things, as are either connected 
with them, or may at leaſt be requiſite to 
ſet them in a juſt and proper light. But 
altho the principal deſign of hiſtory be to 
acquaint us with facts, yet all facts do not 
merit the regard of an hiſtorian; but ſuch 


only, as may be thought of uſe and ſervice 


for the conduct of human life. Nor is it 
allowable for him, like the poet, to form 
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the plan and ſcheme of his work, as he I. ECT, 
pleaſes. - His buſineſs is to report things, — 


as he finds them, without any coloring or 
diſguiſe, to make them more pleaſing and 
palatable to his reader, which would be to 
convert his hiſtory into a novel. Indeed, 
ſome hiſtories afford more pleaſure and en- 
tertainment than others, from the nature 
of the things, of which they conſiſt ;. and 
it may be eſteemed: the happineſs of an hi- 
ſtorian to meet with ſuch a ſubject; but it 
is not his fault, if it be otherwiſe. Thus 
Herodotus begins his hiſtory with ſhew- 
ing, that the barbarians gave the firſt oc- 
caſion to the wars between them and the 
Greeks, and ends it with an account of the 
puniſhment, which, after ſome ages they 
ſuffered: from the Greeks on that account. 
Such a relation muſt not only be very agre- 
able to his countrymen the Grecians, ſor 
'whoſe ſakes it was writen; but likewiſe 
very inſtructive, by informing them of the 
juſtice of providence in puniſhing public 
injuries in this world, wherein ſocieties, as 
ſuch, are only capable of puniſhment. And 
therefore thoſe examples might be of uſe 
to caution them againſt the like practices. 


On the contrary, Thucydides begins his 


. with the unhappy ſtate of his coun. 


R 4 trymen 


of it plaimy intimates; that they were the 
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cube of the calariitons war between them 
been more inclined to pleaſe and gratify 
his countrymen,” thatr to write the trath, 
he“ wight have fer things in fucks light, 
as to have trade theft eneimies appęar the 
aggreſfors. But he fcorned to court aps 
pfaufe at che expenice of truth and juſtice, 
and has fet a noble example of integrity to 
at future hiſtorlans. Bat as aff actions do 
not merit à place in hiſtory, it requires no 
ſciall judgement it att Hiſtorian to ſelect 
. as are proper. Cicero obſetves 


very juſtly, that Hiſtory 7 converſant in 


7222 gre and memorable attions . For this rea- 


on an hiſtorian ſhould" always keep poſte- 
rity” in view, and refate nothing, which: 
may hot upon” ſome account or other be 
worth the: notice” of after ages. To de- 
ſcend to trivial and minute matters, fuch 
as frequently oceur in the common affairs 
of life, is below the dignity of hiſtory, 
Such writers ought rather to be deemed 


v Rx ri aan n 
 journalifts than (hiſtorians, who habe no 


view or expectation that their works could 
ſurvive them. But the ſkilful hiſtorian is 
fired with a more noble ambition. His 
PIE deſign 


— 1 F - * I 
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gelign ds to a6huetar ficeedinip ages Wich LB CT. 
what remarkable oecurrences happehed itt 


the world before theth; to do juſtios te the 
mettoty of great aid virtuous men, and af 
the” fare time te petpetuate his OWA. 
Pliny the young r has ſotiie fine reflectionit 
dpom this head; in 4 letter to a freind. 
Du adviſe me, Ads He; ro Write un hiftory, 
aud not you only, for many others have done 
the ay and I am myſtl Bip inblined tb it. 
Not that I belibe my/elfi qnakifled for it, 
which wonld be 0p to think; till I babe 
tried; but becuigſe I efleerr it a geritrous ac 
Hh not to fuer thoſe to br forgoten, whoſe 
memory onght to b eternized; and to perpe- 
are the names of others;together with one's 
n. For there is nothing I am ſo defirots 
W ambitions of, dt to be remembred here- 
Herz which 'is a thing worthy of a man, 
ary ly of ene, who, confelots of nd guilt, 

"nothing to fear from pofterity. There- 
fate I am thinking day and might by tohat 
means, as Vage fats, 


my name 
"+6 MY 
that toorult faffice ne for it is dro: 1 jp 


„n add with bim. 
A; N fight to Fae 
But oK 


a | 


a aAASYsE TOM, 
CT: Howeuens. (bis #8 enough; and (what hiſtory 
= Seems: to, promaſe *..\ This was Pling' 
opinion, With regard to the uſe and ad- 
vantage of hiſtory the ſubiect of which, 

as I have ſaid, are generally matters of 
weight and importance. And therefore, 
hen a prudent hiſtorian thinks it conve- 
venient to take notice of things, in them- 

ſelves leſs conſiderable, he eithet does it 

with brevity, or for ſome apparent reaſon, 

or accounts for it by ſoma juſt apology, 

So Dion Caſſius, when lie has mentioned 

ſome things of leſſer moment in the life of 
Commodus (as indeed that emperor's life 

was cheifly filled up with cruelty. and folly) 

makes this excuſe for himſelf. I would 

not, ſais he, haue it thought, that 1 deſcend 

_ belaw the grauity of | hiſtory in writing theſe 

| things... For as they were the actions of an 
emperor, and. I was. preſent, and. ſaw i them 

all, and beth heard and converſed with lin, 

*Lib 1xxii. I did not think. it proper to omit them *, He 
+ *25- ſeems to think thoſe actions, . 4. per- 
formed by an emperor, might be worth 
recording; which, if done by a perſon of 
inſerior rank, would ſcarce have deſerved 
notice. Nor does he appear to have judged 
amis, if we. conſider, what an influence the 
conduct and behaviour of princes, 1 

dee, e 
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upon all beneath them; which may ſome» — 


times render them not unworthy the re- 
gard of an hiſtorian, as ne either for 
imitation, or caution. 

Bur altho facts in 8 are * 45 
per ſubject of hiſtory, yet they may be dif- 
ferently; conſidered with regard to the ex- 
tent of them, as they relate either to par- 
ticular. perſons, - or communities of men. 
And from this conſideration, hiſtory has 
been diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts; biogra- 
y particular, and general biſtory. The 
lives of ſingle perſons is called 419graphy. 
By particulam biſtory is meant that of par- 
ticular ſtates, hether for a ſhorter or lon- 
ger ſpace of time. And general biftory 
contains an account of ſeveral ſtates exiſting 
together, in the ſame period of time. 
Tux ſubject. of biography are the lives 
either of public or private perſons; for 
many uſeful obſervations in the conduct of 
human life may be made from juſt ac- 
counts -of thoſe, who have been eminent 
and bene ficial to the world in either ſta- 
tion. Nay, the lives of vitious perſons are 
not without their uſe, as warnings to others, 
by obſerving the fatal conſequences; which 
. or later generally follow ſuch prac- 


tices. 


— —— —  — — 
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688. But for chüfe; WO eKpSHEd theilt 
Sees, or ötherwit imptoyed their titne ald 
ma” the Tervice'vf their fe orcs 
tuteb; 1 (ORR Bt 4 jut tts thät Fen 
memories ſnould be pefßettuated after te 
and poſterity Abd intec vi their Behe- 
factofg. The epectatiöft öf ts Was nö 
ſchalf incentive tõ vittus in the pugan world. 
And perhaps cdety one upbh dd Feledtion 
will be cofwinced, how haturat this paffion 
is to frnkind in general. And ic Gag for 
this feaſon, I preſume, that Virgil place 
not only his heroes; bitt alſo the HW 
of ufeful arts and feicnces, anf other per- 
ons of diſtingüffneck merkt Im che ey Han 
fende, where he tas deſerfites tem: 

I ' patriots tes, 05 for Heir toftntriti 


ge 1d 98 Y3S- OE an 
. bree Frm ert vage of blood ; 


* Eee Funblemiſbd lives bers nubè abode, 


And ports worthy ther ir, god; 
Al ſcurcbing — a ace þ farts, 


n Ste he k. ad Frets 


"arts; S Tk if 73 105:7f 6 
TI who to worth their Bobbi did extent, 
Aid re who dne t hut bounty to comment: 
Tze Beads of tbeſe with holy furt Bund, 
Aud al hel, tenples wirt 7 al git 

5 cobra. raus. 
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u mne Huss of public perſons, their public —— 


characters arg principally, but not ſolely _S— 
a he zegarded; The world is inquilitive = 
N Kno the. conduct of princes and other 
great men, 25. well in private}. as public, 
And both, as Ras been (aid, may be of ſer- 
vice, confidering 
es. But tg. be. oyer inquiſitive in 
into the weakneſſes and infirmi- 
ties of the greateſt or beſt of men, is, to 
ay — it, but 2 needleſs curiofity. 
lathe writers of this kind, Manta «juſtly 
Wowed to excel. 
Bp it has been a tet of diſpute. "4 
mong the learned, whether any one ought 
o write his own hiſtory. It may he plea» 
ded in favor of this, that no one can be 
o much maſter, of the ſubject, as the per- 
ſan himſelf. And heſides, there are many 
inſtances, both antient and modern, to ju- 
fy; ſuch a conduct. But on the. other 
hand it muſt be owned, that there are 
many incgnyeniences which attend it, ſome 
of which, are mentioned by Cicero. I/, 
ais he, Here. 15. any, thing commendable, Per - 
ſans. are, oblaged. to. ſpeak of tremſelves with 
Seater, modeſty, and to omit whet i blame- 
als in others... Befoges, what. 1s aid, is. 7297 


fo ſoon, created, and has leſs. autharity, And 
N 1 


after 


the influence of their ex- 


1 
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LECT. ofter all, many will not flick to cenſure. tt, 
AAL, And Pliny ſais very well to tlie ſame pur- 
R poſe: Thoſe who: proclaim their own virtues, 
Es. 12. are thought not ſo much to proclaim” them, 

becauſe tbey did them ; as to bave done them, 
| that they might proclaim” them.” 80 that, 
vieh would Eee J told by 
another, in hoſt,” when related by the party 
himfelf. For uben men cannot deny the fad, 
they reflect upon the vanity ꝙ its author. 
Wherefore, i you do things not worth men- 
3 the actions tbemſelves are blamed; 
and if the things yon do are commendable, 
21 a een ere blamed for mentioning them . l be- 
Ep. i. leive theſe reflections will be generally al. 
lowed to be very juſt; and yet confidering 
how W ah for — love them- 
ſelves, and to be inclined in their own fa- 
vor; it ſeems to be a very difficult taſſc for 
any one to write an impartial hiſtory of 
his own actions. There is ſcarce any trea- 

tiſe of this kind, that is more celebrated, 
than Caeſar's Commentaries. And yet Sue- 
tunius tells us, that; ' Afirirus Pollio » (who 
lived at "that" time thought they were nei. 

ther uriten with due care nor integrity: 
 Yhat Caeſar: was often too credulous in bis 
accounts, of what was done by other perſons; 
and W bis-own attions, either de- 
| ſigned! 5 
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fanedly, or thro forgetfulneſs : and therefore 1 2 
be ſuppoſes 14 would haut reviſed and cur. 

refed them. However, at ſome times it . 
1 doübden be juſtifiable for a perſon to ; 
be his on hiſtorian. Plutarch mentions 
two caſes, wherein it is allowable for a man 
to commend himſelf, and be the publiſher 
of his own mievits.* Theſe ate, when the 
doing of it may be of conſiderable advantage, 
either to himſelf, or otbers . It is indeed * Plut. 
leſs invidious for other perſons to under- M_ 
take the province. And eſpecially for a %% 
perſon to talk or write of his own virtues, : 
at a time when vice and a general corrup- 
tion of manners prevails, let what he fais 
be ever ſo true, it will be apt at leaſt to 
be taken as a reflection upon others. An- 
trently, ſais Tacitus, many wrote their 0107 
liver, rather as a teſtimony of their conduct, 
than from pride. Upon which he makes 
this judicious remarle: That the more wir- 
tue abounds, the ſooner the reports M it are 
credited 3. But the antient writers had a „, q 
way of taking off the reader's attention . 
from themſelves, in recording their own 
actions, and ſo rendering what they ſaid leſs 
invidious. And that was by ſpeaking of 
themſelves in the third perſon, and not in 
the firſt. Thus Caeſar never ſais, I diu, 


95's 1 | or 
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LEG 2 or ¶ aid. this or that; but always, Caeſar . 
wy dig, or ſaid, ſo end ſe. Why the moderns - 
haye not more. choſen to follo them in | 
this I know not, fince it ſeems lefs excep- M 
tionable. But it is time to need With | 
my ſubject. 

Ty a continued hiftory af a ber ſtates, 
ſame account may he given. of their origi- 
nal, and founders; the nature of their foil, 
and ſituation; what advantages they have 
for their ſupport, or improvement, either 
within themſelves, by foreign traffic, or 

conqueſts; with the form of their govern: 
ment. Then notice ſhould, be taken of 
the methods, by which they increaſed in 
wealth ar power, till they gradually ad 
vanced to their higheſt pitch of grandeur; 
whether. by their virtue, the goadneſs of 
their conſtitution, trade, induſtry, wars, or 
whatever other cauſe. After this the rea- 
ſons af their deelenſian ſhould. be ſhewn, 
what were the vices, that principally oc- 
caſioned it (for that is generally the calc) 
_ whether avarice, ambition, luxury, diſcord, 
gruelty, or {eyeral of theſe in conjunction. 
And laſtly. (where that has been their un. 
happy fate) how they received their final 
tuin and ſubyerſion. Malt of theſe things 
am had in Nen, when he wrote d 
ory 
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48 he, — * happened aid us or 
while the city was building, conſiſting rather 
of poetreal fables, than any certain records of 
fact, I ſhall neither aſſert, nor confute them. 
Let antiquity be allowed to make the origin 
t beir cities mare venerable, by uniting 
things human and divine. But if any na- 
tion may be ſuffered to fetch their origin from 
the god, ſuch is the military glory of the 
Romans, that when they repreſent Mars as 
the father of their founder, other nations may 
us eaftily acquieſce in this, as they do in their 
government. But I lay no great ſtreſs upon 
theſe: things, and others of the like mature, 
whatever may be thought of them. What I 
am defirous every one ſhould carefully attend 
to, are our lives, and manners; by what 
men, and what arts, civil and military, the 
empire was both acquired and inlarged; then 


let bim obſerve, how our manners gradually 


declined with our diſcipline; afterwards grew 
worſe and worſe ; and at length ſo far dege- 
nerated, that at preſent we can neither bear 
with our vices, nor ſuffer them to be' reme- 
died. This ir the cheif benefit and advan- 
tage to be reaped from hiſtory, to fetch in- 


3 from eminent examples of both ank, 
Vo. II. 8 in 


ASYSTEM: 
in order to imitate the one; which will be of 


— both to yourfelf uni your country; and 


avaid the other, which art equally baſe in 
their riſe and event. Thus far Livy. And 
how well he has executed this deſign, muſt 
be acknowledged by all, nn N 
pains to peruſe his work. 

Bur as a particular hiſtory confifts'i in 2 
number of facts relating to the ſame ſtate, 
ſuitably connected and laid together, in a 
proper ſeries; fo a general hiftory is made 
up of ſeveral particular hiſtories, whoſe ſe- 
parate tranſactions within the ſame period 
of time, or part of it, ſhould be ſo diſtinctii 


related, as to cauſe; no confuſion; + Such 


was the hiſtory of Diodorus Siculus, which 
contained an account of | moſt of the emi- 
nent ftates and kingdoms in the world, 
tho far the greateſt part of it is now un- 
happily loſt. Of the ſame nature is the 
hiſtory of Herodotus, tho not ſo extenſive, 
to whom we are eſpecially indebted for the 
Perſian affairs. And to this kind may like- 
wiſe. be refered Juſtin's hiſtory, tho it be 
only the epitome of a larger work writen 
by another hand. The rules proper for 
conducting ſuch hiſtories are much the 
ſame, as thoſe above mentioned concerning 
particular hiſtories, excepting what relates 
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Zur the - hiſtories both of particiddar 
guts, and thoſe which are more general, 
frequently contain only the affairs of ſome 
ſhort period of time. Thus the hiftory 
of the Peloponneſian war, 'writen by Thu- 
cydides, compriſes only what was done in 
the firſt twenty years of that war, which 


laſted ſeven years longer than his account 


reaches. Tho indeed the reaſon of that 
might be, becauſe Thucydides died before 


wy: probably have continued his biſtory 7; 
to the concluſion of it. But the hiſtory of 
the war between the Romans and _ 
Jugurtha in Africa, given us by Salluſt, as 
alſo Caeſar's hiſtories of his own Gallic and 


leſs number of years, than that of Thucy- 
dides. Nay, ſometimes one fingle tranſac- 
tion is thought ſufficient to furniſh out an 
hiſtory. Such was the conſpiracy of Cati- 


line to ſubvert the Roman ſtate, writen 


likewiſe by Salluſt. As to more general 


hiſtories, Xenophon's hiſtory of Greece may 
be eſteemed as ſuch, which in order of time 
ſugcedes that of Thucydides,and contains the 


affairs of forty eight years. And Polybius 


S 2 called 


t the order, of — adi LOR 
— — 3138 


the war was faniſhed , otherwiſe he would ' Marcel- 


civil wars, are all .confined within a much 
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1 called his a general hiſtory, which, tho it 

— principally contained the Roman affairs, yet 
took in the moſt remarkable tranſactions 
of ſeveral other ſtates, for the ſpace of fifty 
three years; tho it has met with the fame 
hard fate as that of Diodorus Siculus, ſo 
that only the firſt five books out of forty, 
of which it conſiſted at firſt, now remain 

vor intire . And to mention no more, the 

— , celebrated hiſtory of Thuanus is another 

Lib. i. inſtance of this ſort, in which the princi- 

pal tranſactions of Europe for about ſixty 
years, cheifly in the ſixteenth century, are 
deſcribed with that judgement and fidelity, 
and in a manner ſo accurate and beautiful, 
that he has been thought ſcarcely inferior 
to any of the antient hiſtorians. Now in 
ſuch hiſtories as theſe to go farther back, 
than is requiſite to ſet the ſubject 1 in a juſt 
light, ſeems as improper, as it 1s unneceſ- 
. 2 

Tux ſeveral parts of the ſubject of hi- 

ſtory, will be conſidered in my next diſ- 


courſe. 
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07 the ſeveral Parts of” Foe DIO of 4 
ee, .,.- = 


; HAT the principal degn of kiftory l ECT. 
is to acquaint us with facts, the ex- 
tent of which conſtitutes the different 
kinds of hiſtory, has been ſhewn in my 
laſt diſcourſe. : But as there are - ſeveral 
things, which are either neceſſarily con- 
nected with facts, or requiſite at leaſt to 
ſet them in a proper light, and render the 
account of them more ſerviceable to the 
reader; I ſhall; now procede to conſider 
the general ſubject or argument of hiſtory 
in its ſeveral branches, Which may be re- 
duced to theſe four heads, narration, re- 
Wee and digreſſions. iis r 1 
By - narration I mean a e -of 
fac or actions, with ſuch} things as are 
neceſſarily connected with them, namely, 
perſons, time, place, deſign, and event. 
As to actions themſelves, it is the buſi- 
neſs of the hiſtorian to acquaint his rea- 
ders with-the-manner, in which they were 
performed; what meaſures were concerted 
on „ and how they were conducted - 
ELD 83 whether 


| 


actions. But the moſt agreable 


AI SYSTEM 
- whether with vigilance, courage, prudence, 


2 and caution, or the contrary, according to 


the nature of the action; as likewiſe, if any 
unforeſeen accidents.fell out, by which the 
defigned meaſures were either promoted, 
or broken. All actions may be refered to 
two ſorts, military and civil. And as war 


_ ariſes from injuſtice, and injuries received, 


on one fide or the other, it is fit the rea» 
der ſhould be informed; who were the ag- 
greſſors. For tho war is never: to be de- 
fired, yet it is ſometimes neceſſary. In the 
deſcription of battles, yr ſhould be had 
equally to both parties, the number of 
forces, conduct of the generals; in what 
manner they engaged, what turns and 
changes happened in the engagement ei- 
ther from accidents; courage, or ſtratagem, 
and how it iſſued. The like circumſtances 
ſhould all be obſerved in ſeiges, and other 
ſcene of 
hiſtory ariſes from a ſtate of peace. Here 
the writer acquaints us with the conſtitu- 


tion of fates; the nature of their laws, the 
manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, 
the advantages of condord and unanimity, 
with the diſadvantages of contention and 
diſeord, the invention of arts and ſciences, 
Hy what manner — improved and 


culti- 
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caltivated, and by whom; with many other LECT. 


things both 1 and — in the . 


conduct of life. 

As to perſons, 1 en of all thoſe 
ſhould be deſeribed, who act any conſi- 
derable part in an hiſtory. This excites 
the curioſity of the reader, and makes him 
more attentive to what is ſaid of them; as 

every one is more inquiſitive to hear, what 

relates to others, in proportion to his 
knowledge of them. And it will likewiſe 
be of uſe to obſerve, how their actions 
agree with their characters, and what were 
the effects of — un renn 
and abilities. 

Tur — of time and Fg 
are carefully to be regarded by an hiſto- 

rian, without which his accounts of facts 

will! be frequently very lame and im- 

perfect. And therefore chronology and 

geography ſeem not improperly to have 
been called the to eyes of hiſtory. Beſides, 
they very much aſſiſt the memory. For 
it is much eaſier to remember any thing 
faid to be done at ſuch a time, and in ſuch 

a place, than if only related in general. 
Nay, the remembrance of theſe often re- 

calls thoſe things to mind, which otherwiſe 

Ae been obliterated. By time 1 intend 


TS--> not 
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LE ©T- not only the year of any particular aera or 
period, but likewiſe the ſeaſon, as ſummer 


or winter; and the age of particular per- 
ſons. For it is oftentimes from hence, that 
we are principally enabled to make a juſt 
eſtimate of facts. Thus Cicero commends 
Pompey for undertaking and finiſhing the 
piratic war at a ſeaſon of the year, when 
3 other generals would not have thought it 
zan c 12. ſafe to venture out at ſea . This double 
danger, as well from the weather as the 
enemy, conſidering the neceſſity of the caſe, 
hightens the glory of the action; ſince to 
have done the ſame thing in ſummer, would 
not have been an equal proof of the cou - 
rage and intrepidity of the general. And 
there is nothing more ſurprizing in the 
conqueſts of Alexander, than that he ſhould 
ſubduę ſo large a part of the world, by 
that time he was little more than thirty 
years old; an age at which few, other ge- 
nerals have been much diſtinguiſhed, Had 
wie not known this, a conſiderable part of 
his character had been loſt. 
Tux like advantages ariſe from the her 
circumſtances. of place. And therefore in 
marches, battles, and. other military ac- 
tions, the hiſtorian ſhould take notice of 
as nature of, the COBB the pales,” ri- 
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vers, diſtances: of places, ſituation of the 195 T. 


armies; and ſtrength of the towns either 
by nature or art; from which the reader 
may the better form a judgement of the 
difficulties and greatneſs of any enterprize. 
Caeſar is generally very particular in theſe 
things, and ſeems to have thought it highly 
requiſite, in order to give his readers a juſt 
idea of his actions. The deſcriptions of 
countries, cities, and rivers, are likewiſe 
both uſeful and pleaſant, and help us to 
judge of the probability of what is related 
concerning the temper and genius of the 
inhabitants, their arts, trafic, wealth, power, 
or ex elſe is RR _ | 
— an accurate hiſtorian 1 yet fries 
ther; and conſiders the cauſes of actions, 
and what were the deſigns and views of 
thoſe perſons, ho were principally con- 
cerned in them. Some, as Polybins has 
well obſerved, are apt to confound the hes 
ginings of actions with their ſprings and 
cauſes, which ought to be carefully ſepa- 
rated. For the cauſes are often very re- 
mote, and to be looked for at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance from the actions themſelves. 
Thus,; as he tells us, ſome have repreſen | 
ted ms beſeiging Saguntum in 
Spain, 


nnd 


LECT. 
humans 


SYS r 
Spain, and paſſing the Ebro, contrary to a 
former agreement between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, as cauſes of the ſecond Pu- 
pic war. But theſe were only the begin- 
ings of it. The true cauſes were the jea- 
louſies and fears. of the Carthaginians from 
the: growing power of the Romans, and 
Hannibal's inveterate hatred ta them, with 
which; he had been impreſſed from his ih+ 
fancy. For his father, whom he ſucceded 
in the command of the Carthaginian ar- 
my, had obliged him, when but nine years 
old, to take a moſt ſolemn oath upon an 
altar, never to be reconciled to the Ro- 
mans. And therefore he was no ſooner at 
the head of the army, than he took the 
firſt opportunity to break with them. 
Again, the true ſprings and cauſes of ac- 
tions are to be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch, as 
are only feigned and pretended. For ge- 
netally the worſe deſigns men have in view, 
the more ſolicitous they are to cover them 
under ſpecious pretences. It is the hiſto- 
rianꝭs buſineſs therefore to lay open, and 
expole to view, theſe arts of politicians. 
So, as the fame judicious hiſtorian remarks, 
we are not to imagine Alexander's carrying 


over his army into Aſia to have been the 
* of the war between him and the 


72 1 1 Per- 
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Perſians. | That had its being long before. LE M. 
The Grecians had formerly two armies in 
Afia, one under Xenophon, and the other 
commanded by Agefilaus. Now the Afia- 

ties did not venture to oppoſe or moleſt 
either of theſe | armies in their march. 

This made king Philip, Alexander's father, 

who was: an ambitious prince, and aſpired 

after univerſal monarchy, think it might 

be a practicable thing to make a conqueſt 

of Aſia. Accordingly he kept it in his 

view, and made preparations for it; but 

did not live to execute it. That was left 

for his ſon. But as king Philip could not 

have done this, without firſt bringing the 

other ſtates of Greece into it, his pretence 

to them was only to avenge the injuries, 

they had all ſuffered from the Perſians; 

tho the real deſign was an univerſal —4 
vernment, both over them and the Per- 

fans; as appeared afterwards by the event . 75 
But in order to our being well aſſured of a,, — * 
perſon's real deſigns, and to make the ae 
eounts of them more credible, it is proper we 
mould be acquainted with his diſpoſition, 
manners, way of life, virtues, or vices; that 
dy comparing his actions with theſe, we may 
ke how far they agree and ſuit each other. 
For this reaſon Salluſt is ſo particular in 
A. his 


eres 


14 his deſcription of Catiline, and Livy of 

— Fannibal; by which it appears credible, 

that the one was capable of entering into 

ſuch a conſpiracy againſt his country, and 

the other of performing ſuch great things, 

as are related concerning him. But if the 

cauſes of actions lie in the dark and un- 

known, a prudent hiſtorian will not trou- 

ble himſelf} or his readers, with vain and 

trifling conjectures, unleſs ſomething very 
probable offers itſelf, + 

"LASTLY, an hiſtorian ſhould as the 

iſſue and event of the actions, he deſcribes. 

This is undoubtedly the moſt uſeful part 

of hiſtory; fince the greateſt advantage 

ariſing from it is to teach us experience, 

from what has happened in the world be- 

fore us. When we learn from the ex- 

amples of others the happy effects of wil⸗ 

dom, ptudence, integrity, and other vir- 

* _ tubs, it naturally excites us to an imitation 

8914 ef them, and to purſue the ſame meaſures 

455 our on conduct. And on the con- 

rrary, by perceiving the unhappy conſe- 

quences, which have followed from vio- 

lente, deceit, raſhneſs, or the like vices, 

we! are detered from ſuch practices. But 

ſince tlie wiſeſt and moſt: prudent meaſures 

yy Rl meet with the deſired ſuc- 


ceſs, 
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ceſs, and many croſs accidents may hap- «3 Ig 
pen to fruſtrate the beſt concerted deſigns; wy 
when we meet with inſtances of this na- 
ture, it prepares us for the like events, 
and keeps us from too great a confidence 
in our own ſchemes. However, as this is 
not commonly the caſe, but in the ordinary 

courſe of human affairs like cauſes uſually 
produce like effects; the numerous exam- 
ples of the happy conſequences of virtue, 
and wiſdom, recorded in hiſtory, are ſuffi- 
cient to determine us in the choice of our 
meaſures, and to incourage us to hope for 
an anſwerable ſucceſs, tho we cannot be 
certain, we ſhall in no inſtance meet with 
f adiſappointment. And therefore Polybius 
very juſtly obſerves, that, He, who takes 
from hiftory the cauſes, manner, and end of 
aftions, and omits to take notice, whether the 
event was anſwerable to the means made uſe 
of, leaves nothing in it but a bare amuſe- 
ment, without any benefit or inſtruction pe my 
Theſe then are the ſeveral things neceſſary* 
to.be attended to in hiſtorical narrations, 
but the proper diſpoſition of them muſt 
be left to the ſkill and prudence of the 
writer, 
IN o > procede to the ſecond thing above 
mentioned, relating to the ſubje& of hi- 


1 ſtory, 
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LECT. 
wy Writer makes upon the facts related by 


And if the philoſopher is allowed to draw 


"A Sy ST EM | 
ſtory, and that is the reh which the 


him. But ſome haue condemned this, as 
having a tendency to bias the reader, who 
ſhould be left to draw ſuch concluſſont 
from the accounts of facts, as he ſoes pro- 
per. But ſince all readers are not capable 


of doing this for themſelves, what dilad- 


vantage is it for the author to ſuggeſt to 
them ſuch obſervations, as may aſſiſt them 
to make the beſt uſe of what they read 


ſuch inferences from his precepts, as he 
thinks juſt and proper; why has not the 
hiſtorian an equal right to make reflection 
upon the facts he relates? The reader is 
equally at liberty to judge for himſelf 
in both cafes, without danger of being 
prejudiced. And therefore we find, that 
the beſt hiſtarians have allowed themſelves 
this liberty. It would be eaſy to prove 
this by a large number of inſtances, but 1 


ſhall content myſelf with one or two. 


When Salluſt has given a very diſtinct ac- 
count of the deſigns of Catiline, and of the 
whole ſcheme of t the conſpiracy, he con- 
cludes it with this reflection: All rbat 
time the empire of the Romans ſeems to me 
to have been in a very unbappy flate. For 


when 
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when they bad extended their conqueſts thro LE CT, 
the whole world from eaſt to weſt, and ble 
jayed both; peare and plenty, which mankind 
gem ther greateſt happineſs ; ſome perſons 
were. obſtinately bent upon their own ruin, 
pu that of their country. For notwithftan- 
ding two decrees were publiſhed by the ſer 
nate, not one out of ſo great a multitude was 
prevailed with, by the rewards that were 
offered, either to diſcover the conſpiracy, or 
to leave the army of Catiline. So deſperate 
a diſeaſe, and as it were infection, had ſeized 
the minds of moſt people *. And it is a very * Bell. C- 
handſom 6. $904 that Livy makes upon © 37- 
the ill conduct of Hannibal in quartering 
his army in Capua after the battle of Can- 
nae:; by which means they loſt their mar- 
tial vigor thro luxury and eaſe. Thoſe, 
fais he, who are ſerlted in military affairs, 
reckon this a greater | fault in the general, 
than his not marching his army immediately 
10 Rome, after his victory at Gannae ; for 
fuch a delay might have ſeemed only to defer 
the victory, but this ill ſtep deprived bim of 
the power to gain it. The modeſty of the. Zz. ii. 
kiſtorian in this paſſage is worth remar- © 8. 
king, in that he does not repreſent this as 
me his own private opinion, and by that means 
or undertake to cenſufe the conduct of ſo 


en Pity S--4 great 
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great a general, as Hannibahy Was; ber ay 


.. the ſenſe of thoſe, who were ſkilled in 


ſuch affairs. However, an hiſtorian ſhould 
be breif in his remarks, and confider, that 
altho he does not excede his province, by 
applauding virtue, expreſſing a juſt indig- 
nation againſt vice, and interpoſing his 
Judgement upon the nature and conſe- 
quences of the facts, he relates; yet there 
ought to be a difference between his reflec- 
tions, and the encomiums or declamations 
of an orator. 

Tux third head relating to the ſubject 
of hiſtory are ſpeeches, which upon vari- 
ous occaſions hiſtorians inſert in their wri- 
tings. And theſe are of two ſorts, ob- 
lique and direct. The former are ſuch, 
as the hiſtorian recites in his own perſon, 
and not in that of the ſpeaker. Of this 
kind is that of Hannibal in Juſtin ; by 
which he endeavours to perſuade king An- 
tiochus to carry the ſeat of the war againſt 
the Romans into Italy. It runs thus : 
Having defired liberty to ſpeak, he ſaid, none 
of the preſent counſels and deſigns pleaſed 
him ; nor did he approve of Greece for the 


feat of the war, which might be managed in 


Italy to greater advantage ; becauſe it was 
impoſſible to conguer the Romans but by their 


0WN 
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own arms, or te ſubdue Italy, Zur by ts oon LES: 


forces ; fence both the nature of thoſe men, ES 


and of That war, was different from all 
others. In other wars it was of great in- 
portance to gain an advantage of place or 
thme, ro ravage the countriet, and plunder 


the towns; but tho you gain ſome advantages 


over the Romans, or defeat them, you muſt 
fall fight with them when beaten. Where- 
fore ſhould any one ingage with them in Italy, 
it was poffible for him to conquer them by 
their own power, firength, and arms, as he 
Himſelf bad done. But ſhould be attempt it 
out of Italy, the fource of their power, he 
would be as much deceived, as if he indea- 
voured to alter the courſe of a river, not at 
the fountain head, but where its flreams were 
largeft and deepeſt. This was his judgement 
m private, and what be had offered as his 


advice, and now repeated in the preſence of 


bis freinds ; that all might know, in what 
manner a war ought to be carried on againſt 
the Romans, who were invincible abroad, but 
might be conquered at home. For they might 
ſooner be driven out of their city than their 
empire, and from Italy than their provinces ; 
having been taken by the Gauls, and almoſt 


fubdued by himſelf. That he was never de- 


feated, till he withdrew out of their country; 
. 1 but 
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but upon his return to Carthage, the fortune 


Cr of the war was changed with the place . 


Lib xxxi 
#4 c. 5. 


"%. He ſeems to intimate by this ſpeech, that 


the Romans were like ſome feirce and im- 


petuous animals, which are no otherwiſe 
to be ſubdued, than by wounding them in 
ſome vital part. In A related after 
this manner, we are not neceſſarily to ſup- 
poſe the hiſtorian gives us the very words, 
in which they were at firſt delivered, but 
only the ſenſe. But in direct ſpeeches, the 
perſon himſelf is introduced as addreſſing 
his audience, and therefore the words, as 
well as the ſenſe, are to be ſuited to his 
character. Such is the ſpeech of Eume- 
nes, one of Alexander's captains and ſuc- 
ceſſors, made to his ſoldiers, when they 
had traiterouſly bound him in chains, in 
order to deliver him up to his enemy An- 


tigonus, as we have it in the ſame writer. 


You ſee, | ſoldiers, ſais he, the habit and or- 
naments of your general, which have not been 


Put upon me by my enemies, that would afford 


me ſome comfort; it is by you that of a con- 
queror I am become conguered, and of a ge- 
neral a captive ; tho you have ſworn to. be 


faithful to me four times within the ſpace of 


a year. But I omit that, fince refledtions 
do not become perſons in calamity. One thing 
WR | 5 
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1 mtreat, that Antigonus muſt have WIN. 
He, you would let me die among you. For it Gnu 
#0 way concerns him, how, or where ] ſuffer, 
' and 1 ſhall eſcape an ignominious death. If 
you grant me this, I free you from your oath, 
with which you have been ſo often ingaged to 
ne. Or if ſhame reſtrains you from offering 
violence to me at my requeſt, give me a ſword, 
and ſuffer your general to do that for you 
without the obhigation of an oath, which you 
bave ſworn to do for your general *. : Lib. xiv, 
Bur this likewiſe is a matter, in which. + 
critics have been divided in their ſenti- 
ments; whether any, or what kind of 
ſpeeches ought to be allowed in hiſtory, 
Some have thought, all ſpeeches ſhould be 
excluded. And the reaſon given for that 
opinion 1s this; that it breaks the thread of 
the diſcourſe, and interrupts the reader, 
when he is deſirous to come to the end of an 
action, and know how it iſſued. This is 
true indeed, where ſpeeches are either very 
long, or too frequent; but otherwiſe they 
are not only entertaining, but likewiſe in- 
a ſtructive. For it is-of ſervice to know the 
ſpprings and reaſons of actions, and theſe 
of are frequently opened and explained in the 
ſpeeches of thoſe, by whom they were per- 
> formed: Others therefore have not. been 
1 | T 2 againſt 


c 
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LECT. againſt all ſpeeches in general, but only ti 


rect ones. And this was the opinion of 


Lib. 
xxxviii. 


4. 5. 
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Trogus Pompeius, as Juſtin informs us!; 
tho he did not think fit to follaw him in 
that opinion, when he abridged him, as 
we have ſeen already by the ſpeech of 2 
Eumenes. The reaſon offered againſt di- 
rect ſpeeches i is, becauſe they are not true; 
and truth is the foundation of all hiſtory, 
from which it neyer ought to depart. Such 
ſpeeches therefore are ſaid to weaken the 
credit of the writer; fince he, who will 
tell us, that another perſon ſpoke ſuch 
things, which he does not know that he 
ever did ſpeak ; and in ſuch language, as 
he could not uſe; may take the ſame li- 
berty in repreſenting his actions. Thus for 


example, when Livy gives us the ſpeeches 


of Romulas, the Sabin women, Brutus, 
and others, in the firſt ages of the Roman 
ſtate, both the things themſelves are ima- 
ginary, and the language wholly diſagrea- 
ble to the times, in which thoſe perſons 


lived. Accordingly we find, that when 


{ſeveral hiſtorians relate ſome particular 


| ſpeech of the ſame perſon, they widely 


differ both in the ſubject matter, and ex- 
preſſions. So the ſpeech of Veturia, by 


which the diſſuaded her ' fon Coriolanus 
| from 


! 3 bh oa 
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from beſeiging Rome, when he came a- LECT. 


gainſt it with an army of Volcians, to * 


avenge the injuries he had received, is 
very differently related by Livy , Diony- L i. 
fius of Halicarnaſſus , and Plutatch . 2 e FREY 
duch fictitious ſpeeches therefore are jud- {4 A1 
ged more fit for poets, who are allowed a; J, Conte 
greater liberty to indulge their fancy, than 4%. 
Hiſtorians. And if any direct fpeeches are 

to de inſerted, they ſhould be ſuch only, 

as were really fpoker by the perſons, to 
who they are aſeribed, where any ſuch 

have been preſerved. Thefe have been the 
ſentiments of ſome critics, both antient and | 
modern +. However, there is ſcarce an . See Voff. 
antient Hiſtorian now extant, either Greek © * * 
or Latin, who has not ſome ſpeeches, more 

or leſs, in his works, and thoſe not only 
oblique, but alſo direct. They ſeem to 

have thought it a neceffary ornament to 

their writings; and even where the true 
fpeeches might be come at, have choſen 


rather to give them in their own words, 


in order, as I ſuppoſe, to preſerve an equa- 
lity in the ſtile. Since therefore the beſt | 
and moſt faithful hiſtorians have generally 
taken this liberty, we are to diſtinguiſh 


between their accounts of facts, and their 


ſpeeches; In the former, where nothing 
Fes | T 3 g 5 appears 
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LECT. appears to the contrary, we are to ſuppoſe 
they adhere to truth, according to the beſt 
information they could get; but in the 

latter, that their view is only to acquaint 

us with the cauſes and ſprings of actions, 

which they choſe to do in the form of 
ſpeeches, as a method moſt ornamental to 

the work, and entertaining to the reader. 

Tho the beſt hiſtorians are cautious of in- 

ſerting ſpeeches, but where they are very 

proper, and upon-ſome ſolemn and weighty 
occaſions. 'Thucydides is ſaid to have been 

the firſt, who brought complete and finiſhed 
ſpeeches into hiſtory, thoſe of Herodotus 

1; Marcel] being but ſhort and imperfect . And tho 
7454. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in his cenſure 
oe upon Thucydides, ſeems then to have diſ- 
liked that part of his conduct; yet he af- 
terwards thought fit to imitate it; in his 
Auntiquities of Rome, where we find many, 
20. . not only oblique, but alſo direct ſpeeches *. 

7 WHAT has been ſaid of ſpeeches, may 
ON likewiſe be underſtood of letters, which we 
| ſometimes meet with in hiſtories ;- as that 
3 of Alexander to Darius in Q. Curtius 3, 
Ann. thoſe of Tiberius and Druſus in Tacitus +, y 
* Ss and many others, Some letters are ren 

9. fictitious, and in others perhaps the hiſto- 

rian repreſents the ſubſtance of what was 

really 
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really ſaid, but gives it his own dreſs. 1 
Thus we find, that ſhort letter of Lentulus .. 
to Catiline, at the time of his conſpiracy, 
differently related by Cicero and Salluſt. 
The reaſon of 'which ſeems to be this; 
that as Cicero recited it publicly to the 
people of Rome, in his third oration againſt Cap. v. 
Catiline , it is reaſonable to imagine, he 
did it in the very words of the letter, 
which he had by him; whereas Salluſt, as 
an hiſtorian, might think it ſufficient to 
give the ſenſe of it in his own words *. e. 
Tux laſt thing mentioned above, rela- 3 
ting to the ſubject of hiſtory, was digre/- 
ſons, which if rightly managed, afford the 
reader both delight and profit. Tho di- 
greſſions, like ſpeeches, ſhould neither be 
too long nor frequent; leſt they interrupt 
the courſe of the hiſtory, and divert the 
reader from the main deſign of the work. 
But now and then to introduce a beautiful 
deſcription, or ſome remarkable incident, 
which may give light to the ſubject, is ſo 
t far from an interruption, that it is rather 
a releif to the reader, and excites him to 
, go on with greater pleaſure and attention. 
y But having formerly had occaſion to ſpeak 
- more largely upon this head, as it reſpects 
8 orations; and both the nature and reaſon 

4 of 
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LECI S. of digreſſions being much the fame, as 
used either by the orator or hiſtorian, 1 
need ſay no more of them at preſent. 
Wuar further remains to be ſpoken in 
relation to hiſtory, I ſhall mak in th next 
 — fel voip $4 
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Of the Order and Sri. of Hiſtory. 


Lare to be regarded, the ſubject matter, 
order, and ſtile. The firſt of theſe con- 
tains under it four parts, narration, re- 
fections, ſpeeches,. and argrefons as was 
ſhewn in my laſt diſcourſe, in which I en- 
deavoured to explain both the nature and 
uſe of each of them. What now remains 
to be conſidered, is the order and „ile pro- 
per for hiſtory. And of both theſe J pro- 
poſe to treat in my preſent diſcourſe. 

As to the former, ſince. moſt hiſtories 
eonſiſt of an introduction, and the body 
of the work, in each of which ſome or- 


IN compoſing, an hiſtory, three chingsL ECT. 


XLV. 
— 


der is requiſite ; I ſhall ſpeak to them ſe- 


parately. 
Tux deſign of the introduction is the 
ſame here, as in orations. For the hiſto- 


rian propoſes three things by his introduc- 


tion, which may be called its parts; to 
give his reader ſome general view of the 
ſubject, to ingage his attention, and to poſ- 
ſeſs him with a candid opinion of himſelf 


and his performance. Some have thought 


this 
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LECT. this laſt unneceſſary for an hiſtorian . But 
—— if we conſider how differently mankind are 
* Ds . apt to judge of the ſame perſons, and ac- 
ſeribend. tions; it ſeems as requiſite for an hiſtorian 
7. to be well eſteemed, as an orator. And 

therefore we find, ſome of the beſt hiſto. 
.___ .. Fians have not omitted this part. Livy's 
introduction has been very much applauded 
by the learned, as a maſter peice in its 
kind. It begins with an account of his 
deſign. Whether, ſais he, it may anſwer 
any valuable end for me to write the biftory 
of the Roman affairs from the begining of the 
city, I neither am certain, nor, if I was, 
ſhould I venture to declare it. Soon after 
he endeavours to prepare the readers at- 
tention, by repreſenting the grandeur and 
uſefulneſs of the ſubje& in the following 
words : Either I am prejudiced in favor of 
my ſubjeft, or there never was any ſtate grea- 
ter, more virtuous, and fruitful of” good ex- 
amples ; or in which avarice and luxury had 
@ later admittance; or poverty and thrifti- 
neſs were either more highly, or longer eſtee- 
med ; ehey always coveting leſs, the leſs they 
enjoyed. And then he preſently procedes 
to ingratiate himſelf with his readers, and 
gain their favorable opinion. Altho, ſais 
he, my name is obſcure in fo great a number 


of 
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| nn yet it is a comfort, that they cloud NOT: 
it by their fame and character. But I ſhall gy 


gain this advantage by my labor, that I. ſhall 
be diverted for a time from the proſpect of 
thoſe evils," which the age has ſeen for jo 
many years; while my mind is wholly intent 
upon formen times, free from all that care, 
which gives the writer an uneafineſs, tho it 
cannot bias him againſt the truth. In this 
paſſage we ſee, he endeavours to gain the 
good eſteem of his readers from two very 
powerful motives; modeſty, and a ftrict 
regard to truth. It may ſcarce ſeem ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that thoſe introductions 
are eſteemed the beſt, which are moſt na- 
tural ; that is, ſuch as are taken from the 
ſubjet matter of the hiſtory itſelf, and 
cloſely connected with it, Such are thoſe 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, Tacitus, 
and others. And therefore Salluſt is greatly 
blamed by Quintilian on the account of 
his introductions, which are ſo general, 

that they might ſuit other hiſtories as well 


as thoſe, to which they are prefixed . In- "sf orer. 


troductions ſhould likewiſe be proportioned a 21. 
to the length of the work. We meet with 
ſome few hiſtories, in which the writers 
immediately enter upon their ſubject, with- 
out any introduction ; as Xenophon in his 

Expedition 
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LECT. Expedition of the younger Cyrut, and Caefir 


in his Commentaries of the Gallic and Civil 
wars. But the latter does not profeſs to 
write a juſt hiſtory, and therefore left him- 
ſelf more at liberty, as wy in _ reſpet, 
as in ſome others. 

Bur order is inelpaliyn to be regarded 
in the body of the work. And this may 
be managed two ways; either by atten- 
ding to the time in a chronological ſeries, 
or the different nature and cifcumftances 
of the things contained in the hiſtory. 
However, as theſe two methods do not 


equally fait all ſubjects, I ſhall a little con- 


ſider, to what kind of hiſtories each of 
them ſeems more properly adapted. All 
hiſtory then, as I have obſerved already, 
may be reduced to three ſorts; biography, 
the hiſtory of particular -flates, and the ge- 
2 bh ory of ſeveral es "AY at the 
| Ix Hography, or the- lives: of earticular 
perſons, moſt writers follow the order of 
time, tho ſome reduce them to certain ge- 


neral heads, as their virtues and vices, or 


their public and private character. Plu- 
tarch and Cornelius Nepos have taken the 


former —— and Surtohmas the latter. 


As 


. Of OxarToty. 
As to the tiftory of particular flates, the 
order of time is generally beſt, as being 
moſt natural and eaſy. And therefore it 
has uſually been obſerved by the beſt hiſto- 
tians, as Thucydides, Livy, and others. 
Tacitus indeed wrote two diſtinct works, 
one of which he called Annals, and the other 
Hiftaries. And, as in both he has kept to 


the order of time, critics have been at a” 
los to aſſign any other reaſon for theſe dif- 7 
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See 
Gell. 
Lib. V. 


ferent titles, unleſs that in the former works. 


he confines himſelf more cloſely to the 


facts themſelves, and does not treat fo 
largely upon the cauſes, manner, or event 


of them, as he has done in the latter. 


And even in the circumſtances of facts, 


(as was hinted in my laſt diſcourſe) there 


is a certain order proper to be obſerved, 
for rendering the account more plain and 
intelligible. Thus for inſtance, in the de- 
ſcription of a battle or ſeige, the time 
ſhould farſt be known, then the cheif per- 
ſon or perſons, who conducted it, then 
the number of forces and other requilites, 
afterwards the nature of the place, then 
the action itſelf, and laſtly the event. But 
ſometimes it is neceſſary to add the time, 
in which ſeveral of the other circumſtances 
happened, eſpecially in actions of any con- 


fiderable 
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L 120 r. ſiderable length. Where the order of tlieſe 


2 circumſtances i is confuſed, it perplexes the 


c. 14. 


1 Ti. i. 


account, and renders it both leſs enter- 
taining to the reader, and more difficult 
to remember. 

In a general hiſtory, the ordes of time 
cannot always be preſerved. 'Tho, where 
the actions of different communities have 
a reſpect to one as the principal, they ſhould 
all, as far as poſſible, be refered to the 
tranſactions of that ſtate. But even here 
the ſeveral affairs of thoſe different ſtates 
ought to be related ſeparately, which will 
neceſſarily occafion the anticipating ſome 
things, and poſtponing others, ſo that they 
cannot all ſtand in the order of time, in 
which they were performed. However, 
Velleius Paterculus fais very juſtly with re- 
gard to this ſubje&, that, Every intire ac- 
tion, placed together in one view, is much 
better apprehended, than if divided by diffe- 
rent times. In this caſe therefore, for 
better preſerving the chronology, it is uſual 
with hiſtorians, when they have finiſhed 


any particular narrative, in paſſing to the 


next, to expreſs the time by ſome ſhort 
2nd plain tranſition; and ſometimes to 
apologize for themſelves, by aſſigning the 
reaſons of their conduct. So Polybius, 
. Eg; whoſe 
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whoſe hiſtory is of this kind, ſais concer- LE C T. 

ning himſelf : As in writing the actions of >. 'Þ 

each year, in the order of time, I endeavour 

to repreſent the affairs of the ame nation 

together in one ſummary view ; it is plain | 
that inconvenience muſt of courſe attend this [| 
way of writing. Curtius profeſſes only to: Ec. ll 
write the actions of Alexander king of Ma- . 80. | 
cedon, but his hiſtory contains in it the 
principal affairs of the greateſt ſtates in the 

world during that period. Now altho in 

the courſe of thoſe tranſactions, the war 
between Archelaus governor of Macedonia, 

and Agis king of Sparta, happened before 

the battle of Alexander at Arbela; yet the 
hiſtorian not only relates that battle ficſt, 

but carries on the account of Alexander's 

affairs in Aſia, to the death of Darius, 
without interruption ; for which he gives 
this reaſon : F I ſhould relate, fais he, the 
affairs of Alexander, which happened in the 
| mean time, either in Greece, or Illyrium and 
| Thrace, each in their proper order and time, 
| 1 muſt interrupt the affairs of Aſia; which 
it is much better to repreſent together in one 
continued ſeries, as they fell out, to the flight 
and death of Darius *. Such anachroniſms L.. „ 
therefore are nothing more, than what ne- 7 


ceſſarily ariſe ſometimes from the nature 
of 


* 


£34 a 


L BE CT of the ſiibjeRt. As every thing, the more 
= complex it is, and contains under it a grea- 


ter number of parts, is more difficult to be 
di veſted in a regular order. But in an hi- 
ſtory compoſed of feveral' ſtates, whoſe af: 
fairs are independent” of one another, the 
actions of each nition "muſt neceffarily be 

ſeparated, in order to repreſent" them in a 
juſt view, and prevent confuſion. This is 
the method, which Herodotus his taken, 
as likewiſe Diodorus Siculus, and Juſtin. 
Now both the pleafure and benefit, which 
{ach hiftories afford, ariſe from” obſerving 
the conduct of each ſtate ſeparately in the 
courſe of their affairs, and then comparing 
one with the other. And as the order of 
time muſt frequently be interrupted, it is 
not unuſual to continue the chronology at 

proper diſtances, in relating the affairs of 


each nation ; which preſerves an unity in 


the whole, ane conneQs it in one confiſtent 
body. 

Tur diviſion of Hikories into books, was 
deſigned only for the better diſtinction of 
the ſubject, and caſe of the reader. And 


the dividing theſe books again into chap- 


ters, is rather a practice of later editors, 


CO as they have thought on the ſame 


* - © reaſons) 
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reaſons) than countenanced by the exam- LEE T. 
ple of antient writers. 

I coME now to the mn and laſt thing 


to be conſidered in hiſtory, ſand that is the 


file, which at firſt led me to treat upon 


this ſubject, and gives it a relation to ora- 
tory. And in general, an hiſtorical ſtile is 
faid to be of a middle nature, between 
that of a poet and an orator, differing from 
both not only in the ornamental parts, but 
likewiſe in the common idioms and forms 
of expreſſion. This has been remarked by 
ſome critics with reſpect to the Greek and 
Latin hiſtorians, who have taken notice of 
the peculiar words and phraſes frequently 
made uſe of by theſe different forts of wri- 
ters, to expreſs the ſame things. But er, 44 . 
inſtances of that kind would be foreign to g. 26. 
an Engliſh diſcourſe, and therefore I ſhall 
procede to the conſideration of ſuch pro- 
perties of ſtile, as are common to all lan- 
guages. 
And firſt, Cicero obſerves, that, nothing 
is more agreable in hiftory, than brevity of 
expreſſion, joined with purity and perſpicuity *. * De Cir. 
Purity indeed is not peculiar to hiſtory, but 24g . 
yet is abſolutely neceſſary. For no one 
will ever think him fit to write an hiſtory, 
who is not maſter of the language, in which 
Vo. II. U he 
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LE ET, Tihe whites.) And therefore, when. Albinus 
had writen an hiſtory of the Roman affairs 
in Greek, and apologized for any Lips or 
improprieties, that might be found in the 
language, upon the account of his being a 
Roman; Cato called him 4 trifler for 
chooſing to do that, which after he had 
.. . done, he was obliged. to alk pardon for 
' Gell. doing it“. Nor is perſpicuity leſs requi- 
* ſite in an hiſtorical ſtile. The nature of 
the ſubject plainly directs to this. For as 
hiſtory conſiſts principally in narration, 
elearneſs and perſpicuity 3 is no where more 
neceſſary, than in a relation of facts. But 
theſe two properties are to be accompanied 
with breyity, ſince nothing is more gilagte 
able, than a long and tedious narrative. 
And in this ref pect an hiſtorical ſtile dif- 
fers both from 185 of poetry and oratory. 
For the poet frequently hightens and en- 
larges his deſcriptions of facts, by dwelling 
upon every circumſtance, placing i it in dif- 
ferent views, and embelliſhing it with the 
finelt ornaments of wit and: language, to 
render his images more agreable. And 
the orator often does the like, with a de- 
Gen to ſtrike the paſſions. But ſuch co- 
loring is, not the huſineſs of an hiſtorian, 
who aims at nothing more than a juſt and 
- faithful 
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füithfül repreſentation of whiat he telates, LECT. 

in a way bel ſuited to its natute, and in 
ſuch language, as is moſt proper to ſet it 

In a plain and eafy light. ” 

* A&Ain, Cicero treating of att hiftoricat 

Mile, ſais: It ougbt to be flutht, Smooth, and 

wen, free from that harſhneſs and painanty, 

which it uſual at the bar. The roper- 27 

ties here metitioned, diſtitiguiſh this ſtile 4 15. 

from that of judicial diſcourſes, in which © 

the orator often finds it neceſſary to vary 

lis manner of ſpeaking, in order to anſwet 

different views, either of purſuing an ar- 

Re: preffing an adverſaty, addreſſing 
judge, or recommending the merits of 

his cauſe. This occaſions an inequality in 

His ſtile, while he ſpeaks ſometimes di- 

realy, at other times by way of queſtion, 

ind intermixes ſhort and conciſe expreſ- 

fiotis with round and flowing periods. But 

the Hiſtorian has no neceſſity for ſuch va- 

nations in his ſtile. It is his province to 

eſpouſe no party, to have neither freind 
nor foe, but to appear wholly diſintereſted, 

and indifferent to all; and therefore his 
language ſhould be ſmooth and equal in 
his relations of perſons, and their actions. 

Bur farther, Dionyfius makes decency a 
principal virrue in an 22 which he 


U 2 explains 
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LE Cc T. explains by ſaying, that, herought to pre- 
2  ferve the characters of the perſons, and dig- 
org ny nity of the actions, of which be. treats *, 
baun. And to do this it ſeems neceſſary, that an 
hiſtorical ſtile ſhould be animated with a 
good degree of life and vigor; without 
which, neither the characters of eminent 
perſons, nor their remarkable actions, which 
make up the main buſineſs of hiſtory, can 
be duly repreſented. For even things in 
themſelves great and excellent, if related 
in a cold and lifeleſs manner, often do not 
affect us in a degree ſuitable to their dig- 
nity and importance. And this ſeems par- 
ticularly neceſſary in ſpeeches, .in order to 
repreſent What every one ſais according to 
his different country, age, temper, and ſta- 
tion of life, in the ſame manner we may 
ſuppoſe he either really did, or would have 
ſpoken. himſelf, on that occaſion. Beſides, 
there are ſome ſcenes of action, which re- 
quire very pathetic and moving language, 
to repreſent them agreably to their nature. 
And in deſcriptions, the moſt beautiful 
tropes, and lively figures, are often neceſ- 
ſary to ſet the ideas of things in a proper 
light. From whence it appears, that pain- 
| | ting and imagery make up no ſmall part 
_ of the hiſtorian' $ Province, tho his colours 
I are 
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are not ſo" ſtrong and glittering, as hs 1 BC: 


either of the poet, or orator. He ought CL 
therefore to be well acquainted with the 


manners of men, and the nature of the 
paſſions, fince he is often obliged to de- 
ſcribe both; in the former of which He- 
rodotus excels, and Thucydides in the lat- 
2 as Dionyſius has obſerved *. \ 1Ubifupra. 
No from theſe ſeveral properties laid 
Fan by antient writers, as requiſite. for 
an hiſtorical ſtile, it ſeems upon the whole 

to agree beſt with the middle character. 
And this will futther appear, by what they 
ſay relating to the ornamental parts of ſtile; 
namely, compoſition and dignity. As to 
the former of theſe, which reſpects the 
ſtructure of ſentences, and the ſeveral parts 
of them, Demetrius remarks, that, An hi- 
ftorical period ought neither to riſe very high, 
nor fink very low, but to preſerve a medium . „. in 
This ſimplicity, he ſais, becomes the gravity . 
and credit of biſtory, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
oratory on the one hand, and dialogue on the 
other. His meaning is, that hiſtorical pe- 
riods ſhould neither be ſo full and ſono- 
rous, as are frequent in oratory ; nor yet 
fo ſhort 'and flat, as in dialogue ; the for- 
mer of which, as he ſais, require a ſtrong 
yoice to pronounce them ; and the latter 

| 5 have 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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LE'CT, have ſeurce the appearance of periods, 80 
that according to this judicious writer, the 
periods beſt ſuited for hiſtory are thoſe, 
which being of a moderate length, will ad- 
mit of a juſt riſe and cadency, and may be 
pronounced with eaſe. And Dianyſius tells 
us, that, Hiftory ſpouli flow ſmooth and even, 
every where confeftent "with" thfelf, without 
"Uiifapra. roughneſs or cbaſint in the und. This re- 
lates to the harmony of periods, which 
ariſes from ſuch a poſition of the words, as 
renders the ſound pleafant and agreable, 
and, as he thinks, ought to be attended to 
in hiſtory. And as to dignity, which re- 
ſpects the uſe of tropes and figures, the 
ſame author ſais, that Hiſtory ſhould be em- 
bellifbed with Jueh figures, as are neither ve- 
bement, nor ver carry in them the appearance of 


Aiden, arts. This is agreable to what Cicero obs 


ſervers in comparing Xenophon and Ca- 
liſthenes, two Greek hiſtorians. Nenapbor 
the Socratic, ſais he, was the fr pheloſor 
pber, and after him Cak/thenes, the ſcholar 
of Ariftotle, ub wrote an hiſtary, the latter 
almoſt: like a rhetorician; but the ſtile of the 
former it more moderate, and has not the 
force of an orator, leſs vehemont perhaps, but 
5 DeOret. iy my opinion mord ſweet-and pleaſant *. The 
6. 14. rende between theſe two writers, with 
55 BE -Þ EY regard 
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regard to their ſtile; conſiſted chelfly in l. PER 
the choice of their! figures, which in Xe: coo 
nophon wete more gentle and moderate, 
and therefore in the judgement of Cicero 
more agreable to hiſtory. Now theſe ſe- 
veral properties relating to the ornaments 
of language, as well as thoſe before men- 
tioned, which by antient writers have beet 
thought requiſite for hiſtory, are all ſuited 
to the middle ſtile, as I have formerly 
ſnewn at e in "eating: Ugo that cha- 
— 

Bur woewithtianding this genen ac- 
count of the ſeveral properties, which con- 
ſtitute an hiſtorical ſtile, it admits of con- 
fiderable varieties from the different na- 
ture and dignity of the ſubject. The lives 
of particular perſons do not requite that 
ſtren gth and majeſty of expreſſion, nor 
al thoſe ornaments of language, as an hi- 
ſtory of the Roman empire. And accor- 
dingly we find the ſtile of Nepos and Sue- i 
tonius very different. from that of Liry. 
The former is ſmobth and eaſy, ſcarce ri- 
ng above the low character; but the 
latte often approaches near to the ſub- 
lime. And other hiſterians again have 
kept a medium between theſe. Upon te 
eur therefore we may conclude, that 


U 4 the 
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LECT. the middle - ſtile is the proper character 
or hiſtory, tho hiſtorians may ſometimes 


fink into the low character, and at other 
times riſe to the grandeur and magnifi- 
cenee of the ſublime, from the different 
nature of their ſubject, or ſome particu- 
lar parts of it. For that is to be eſtee- 
med the proper character of any writing, 
which in the general beſt ſuits it. And 
this diſtinction may help us in ſome mea- 
ſure to reconcile the ſentiments of vriters 
upon this head, who ſeem to attribute dif- 
ferent characters to an hiſtorical ſtile; or 
at leaſt to judge, where the truth lies: 
ſince a variety of ſtile is not only requiſite 
in different ſubjects, but likewiſe in diffe- 
rent parts of the ſame work. 

AND now if we look back upon the 
whole compaſs of this argument, we can- 
not but we. ſee, it is no eaſy matter to 
write a good hiſtory, ſince it requires fo 
many conſiderable qualifications to perform 
it. And therefore antiently, among the 
eaſtern nations, this province was aſſigned 


: fee Ve to a particular order of men . And both 
c. 32. | among the Greeks and Romans, it was 


generally undertaken by perſons of figure, 
and ſuch, who were eminent for learning, 
knowledge of the world, and other great 
wo. Wi abilities. 
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abilities. And as it is of ſo great ſervice Xa 
to mankind, to have the records of paſt 
ages well and faithfully tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity; it is to be wiſhed, that perſons of 
the like characters would in all countries 
ingage in it. 
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HERE are few things, which ſeem 
more generally to be miſtaken, than 
the ſubject, on which I now propoſe to treat. 
If a perſon in ſpeaking or writing makes 
uſe of ſwelling expreſſions, bold and gla- 
ring figures, and long periods; nothing is 
more common, than to ſay, he 8 

writes, like an orator. But this is a great 
miſtake, and very frequently theſe things 
are moſt affected by thoſe, who are leaſt 
acquainted with — art or ſtile of an ora- 
tor. For this reaſon therefore it may be 
more neceſſary to ſet this matter in a juſt 
light. And, as I have already ſhewn the 
uſe. of the low, middle, and ſublime tile 
in treating of the language proper for epi- 
files, dialogues, and other diſcourſes ; it 
ſeems very requiſite, I ſhould now conſi- 
der the ſtile of an orator, which contains 
them all, as they are applied by him in the 
different parts of his province. For that 
the language muſt be ſuited to the nature 
of the ſubject, I have had occaſion often 
| to 
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io obſerve already; and the different view voy * 
of the ſpeaker or writer, neceſſarily occa- — 
lions a variety in the manner of expreſ 
on. Now an orator has three things in 
his view; to prove what he aſſerts, to re- 
preſent it in an agreable light, and to move 
the paſſions. Theſe are all neceſlary, Ido 
not mean in the order, wherein I have now 
mentioned them, but that the diſcourſe 
may upon the whole have its deſired effect 
upon the audience. For unleſs the mind 
be convinced of the truth of what is offe- 
red by ſolid and cogent arguments, nei- 
ther will the moſt eloquent diſcourſe aſ- 
ford a laſting pleaſure; nor the moſt pathe- 
tic long influence the affections. Tho on 
the other hand the heaters expect to be 
entertained, at-the fame time they are in- 
formed ; and therefore, unleſs the language 
be 'agreable to their taſte, they will ſoon 
call off their attentian, and think but meanly 
of the ſpeaker. And unleſs both theſe are 
warmed .and animated by a becoming pa- 
thos, the ſpeaker may very probably mils 
of his end, in bringing his audience over 
to his ſentiments. For bare conviction is 
not ſufficient with many perſons, to excite 
them to action. They will acquieſce in 
the truth of a thing, which they cannot 


| 2 Con- 


ASysSTEM 
- contradict, or will not give themſelves the 


—— to examine; and at the ſame time 


remain unconcerned to proſecute it. And 
the pleaſure of a florid diſcourſe will of it- 
ſelf ſoon vaniſh, like the harmony of mu- 
fic,' or the charms of a fine poem. And 
therefore to captivate his audience, ſecure 
them in his intereſt, ' and puſh them upon 
action, it is neceſſary for the orator to en- 
gage their affections. Theſe are, as it 
were, the ſprings of the ſoul, which ma- 
naged by a ſkilful hand, move and direct 
it at pleaſure. Now each of theſe parts of 
an orator's province require a different ſtile. 
The low ſtile is moſt proper for proof and 
information. Becauſe he has no other view 
here, but to repreſent things to the mind 
in the plaineſt light, as they really are in 
themſelves, without coloring or ornament. 
The middle ſtile is moſt ſuited for plea- 
ſure and entertainment, becauſe it conſiſts 
of ſmooth and well turned periods, harmo- 
nious numbers, with florid and bright fi- 
gures. But the ſublime is neceſſary, in 
order to ſway and influence the paſſions. 
Here the orator calls in all the aſſiſtance 
both of nature and art; the moſt raiſed and 
my $04 0209 OURS with the brighteſt 
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and Pebohedt . enter into e cha- LECT 


Bur as an orator has Sn monk 


of theſe views in the ſame diſcourſe, I ſhall 
firſt give a ſummary deſcription. of the ſe- 
yeral characters of ſtile, which I have for- 
merly diſcourſed on more at large; that 
by placing them together in one view, the 
difference between them may be more 
plain and obvious. And then I ſhall pro- 
cede to ſhew, to what particular parts of 
2-diſcourſe each of them is more We 
to be applied. 

FiRsT then, as ſhorter ada are pro- 
per in the low ſtile, ſo leſs care is neceſ- 
ſary in their turn and cadency. If a ſen- 
tence now and then drop unexpectedly, 
and diſappoint the ear, or has ſomething 
rough and harſh in its compoſition, it is 
no blemiſh in this character. For as it is 
ſuited to the manner of common diſcourſe, 
an appearance of regard to the ſubject, ra- 
ther than the form of expreſſion, is more 
becoming, than any beauties of art. But 
the words ſhould be well choſen and pro- 
per, ſuited to the ideas they are deſigned 
to convey; the expreſſions plain and clear; 
and the artificial ornaments few and mo- 
deſt. By artificial ornaments are here 

meant 
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LECT: meant tropes and figures. And they ate 
Gyms Called artificial, becauſe they vary from the 

natural dreſs of language; either in the 

words, or manner of expteſſion. Tho they 

are often uſed by thoſe, who are wholly 
unacquainted with the rules of att. And 
particularly metaphors, which perſons, h 
have the leaſt command of language, fre- 
quently run into thro mere neceffity, for 
want of a fufhcient ſtock of proper words 
to convey their ideas. The low ſtile there- 
fore. admits of theſe. But care ſhould be 
taken to chooſe ſuch, which have beer 
rendered familiar by uſe, or at leaſt where 
the fimilitude is very plain and evident. 
Bold or lofty metaphors, or where the al- 
luſion is dark and remote, oughit to be | 
avoided. |. Nor is the moderate uſe of the 
other. tropes wholly diſagreable to this ſtile. 
And the ſame thing is to be ſaid with re- 
ſpect to verbal figures, os ſuch as conſiſt in 
the particular diſpoſition of the ſentence, 
ſo that if the form of it be changed, the 
figure is loſt. Of theſc, ſuch as come 
neareſt 10 the natural way of expreſſion, 
are moit propet for this ſtile. And there- 
fore thofe,which conſiſt in a jingle of words, 
ariſing from the fame, or a like found, are 
0 he voidndy: as carrying in them too 


much 


erer. gay 
much the appearance of art. Thoſe likes LECT. 
wiſe which conſiſt in a repetition of he 
fame, word, have often too great à force 
nud vebemence for this mild and gentle 
character. And as to figures of — 
which do not depend on the conſtruction 
| of words, but lie in the ſenſe, many of 
them are too gay and ſprightly, and others 
| too rapid and impetuous, for the ſimpli- 
city of the low ſtile; ſo that only the more 
| moderate, and ſedate ones, are to be al- 
lowed a place here. It is therefore no 
Vonder, if perſons are often miſtaken in 
their notion of this character; the beauty 
5 of which, conſiſting in a certain plainneſs 
; and ſimplicity, without any thing in it, 
but what ſeems natural and common; every 
due is apt to imagine he can readily be 
maſter of it, till by experience he finds the 
contrary. For the caſe is much the fame 
here, as in perſons of faſhion and good 
breeding, whoſe behaviour: and addreſs is 
attended. with that agreable freedom, and 
ſeeming negligence, which in appearance 
is very eaſy to expreſs, GR CU 
carce imitable by others. 
As the middle ſtile is more adapted for 
plealure and delight, it admits of all thoſe 
beauties and ornaments, which: ſoath and 


et enter- 
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EE entertain the mind. It has more e force ant 
— bliine. Smooth and harmonious: num- 
bers, well turned periods, of a juſt length, 
delightful cadency, and accurate diſpoſition 
of the words, are ſuited to this ſtile. The 
moſt beautiful and ſhining tropes, which 
ſtrike the fancy; and all thoſe verbal fi- 
gures, which by a repetition, ſimilitude, or 
portion of ſounds pleaſe and gratify the 
ear, help to form this character. The 
like is to be ſaid as to figures of ſentences, 
the moſt florid and beautiful, ſuch as enu- 
meration, deſcription, ſimilitude, and the 
like, are here the moſt proper. 

Bur it is the ſublime ſtile which ah 
fects the orator. This requires the moſt 
forceable and emphatical words, the boldeſt 
metaphors, and ſtrongeſt figures. In ver- 
bal figures, repetitions, ſynonyms, grada- 
contraries, with others of a like force, 
and energy, are cheifly employed here. 
But figures of ſentences are the moſt con- 
ſiderable, and principally contribute to make 
up this character. Among theſe are ſi- 
miles taken from lofty ſubjects, proſopo- 
peia, apoſtrophe, exclamation, epiphonema, 
apoſiopeſis, and others of a like nature. 
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— due care muſt ** be taken of the. 
form, 
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form conſtruction, and harmony of the pe- L 
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riods. Which ſeem beſt diſpoſed, when {2 


long and ſhort ones are intermixed. For 
ind round and fwelling periods carry in 
them ſomething grand and majeſtic, yet 


many times they move too ſlow tò ſtrike 


the paſſions. Whereas ſhort ones are more 
acute and pungent, and by returning quick 
awaken the mind, and raiſe the paſſions. 
But to render it complete, it muſt be ſup- 


thought, and ſentiments every way equal 
to the expreſſion 3 without which it will 


be very liable to ſwell: into en _ 
end. barely 1 in amuſement. 
HAvING given a ſhort Ketck of this 
part of the orator's furniture, I ſhall now 
90 on to ſhew, where, and in what man- 
ner, he is to make uſe of it. This will 
beſt; appear, by conödering bis principal 
view-in each part of his diſcourſe; Now 
the parts of a juſt oration, as I have for- 
merly:ſhewn, are ſix; introduction, nar- 
ration, propofution, confirmation, confuta- 
tun, and concliſion. I do not ſay, that all 
theſe are neceſſary in every diſcourſe. But 
it is proper they ſhould all be mentioned, 
that we may conſider, what ſtile is fitteſt 
far them, when they are neceſſary. 
Vo 1. II. X IN 


ported with ſtrong reaſon,” grandeur f 
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NE ID -- I the introduftion, the orator has three 
won things before him; to gain the eſteem of 
his hearers, to ſecure their attention, and 
to give them ſome general notion of his 
ſubject. To ſet out modeſtly, is undoub- 
tedly. the moſt likely way to recommend 
himſelf. For to attempt to inflame an au- 
dience; before they are prepared for it, or 
ſee the reaſon of much warmth, is highly 
improper. A. prudent ſpeaker will, like 
Jes. Demoſthenes i, begin with temper, and rife 
gradually, till he has inſenſibly warmed his 
hearers, and in ſome good degree ingaged 
their affections in his favor. So that this 
part ſcarce riſes. above the middle ſtile. 
And if it carry in it an air of pleaſantry, 
und good humour, it is — the more 
= to ingage the attention. 
Tus introduction is uſually: followed by 
he narration, or a recital of ſuch things, 
as either preceded, accompanied, or fol- 
lowed upon the ſubject under conſidera- 
tion. Now as the qualities, that recom- 
mend a narration, are clearneſs, brevity, 
and probability; theſe ſufficiently point out 
the ſtile. Perſpicuity ariſes from the choice 
of proper words, and ſuch tropes, as have 
been rendered moſt familiar by uſe; brevity 
"ONE moderate periods, whoſe parts are 
ITS 5 : 4-< {but 
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but little tranſpoſed ; and a plain and fim- LECT. 
ple dreſs, without ornament or coloring; is 
beſt ſuited to repreſent things probable : 
all which are the properties of the low 
ſtile. And therefore Cicero ſais, narrations 
come pretty near to our ordinary diſcourſe”. ' 1 
Indeed, ſometimes it is neceſſary not only 
to relate the facts themſelves, but likewiſe 
to deſcribe the manner, in which they were 
performed. And then a further degree of 
, art may be requiſite to repreſent them with 
al their circumſtances, and paint them to 
the mind in their proper colors. 

Tux next part in order is the weten, 
or ſubject of the diſcourſe, in which there 
can be no room for ornament. But as it 
is the baſis and foundation of the orator's 
whole deſign, it ought to be laid down in 
the plaineſt and cleareſt terms, ſo as to 
leave no room for doubt or uncertainty, 
what it is, which he intends to diſcourſe 
upon. 

Tux next thing is confirmation, Wen 
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y. * -orator endeavours to maintain and de- 
ut fend his own cauſe, and to convince his 
ce hearers of the truth of it by reaſon and 
de argument. Now the low ſtile is certainly 
ty fitteſt for cool ' reaſoning and debate. But 


the orator's method of reaſoning often very 


ut > much 


A SYSTEM 


LEG r. much differs from that of the philoſopher. 
A be latter contents himſelf with the moſt 


plain and familiar manner of repreſenting 
the truth, and thinks it ſufficient, if Rh 
he ſays be clearly underſtood. But the for- 
mer, at the ſame time that he convinces 
the judgement, endeavours likewiſe to af- 
fect the paſſions, and that in à great va- 
riety of ways. So that in this part of the 
diſcourſe the ſtile is very different, accor- 
ding to the nature and circumſtances of the 
cauſe. Sometimes, while he is dwelling 
upon the proof of a thing, he talks coolly, 
and reaſons with the ſedateneſs of a philo- 
ſopher ; and where any part of his argu- 
ment appears doubtful or obſcure, he en- 
deavours with the fame even temper to ex- 
plain and clear it up. But frequently he 
intermixes with his proofs all the arts of 
perſuaſion, and embelliſhes his reaſons with 
the greateſt ornaments and beauties of * 
quence. 

CoxrixMAT ION is uſually followed be 
confutationty in which the orator endeavours 
to enetvate, and overthrow all that has been 
advanced in favor of the oppoſite fide of 
the queſtion. But as the ftile is much the 
lame here, as in the former part; what has 

been 
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of OKATORY. 
been faid-upon. that, e be an for 1 
this Mkewiſ e. 
Tn laſt bart above e is che 
clark fox. This conſiſts of two branches; 
recapitulation, and addreſs. Recapitulation 
is a ſhort recital of the ſeveral arguments, 
or at leaſt the cheif of them, which were 
before advanced in ſupport of the cauſe; 
that being brought together into a narrow 
compaſs, they may appear in a ſtronger 
light. Wherefore the language here ought 
rather to be forceable and ſtrong, than 
ſorid; becauſe brevity and conciſeneſs is a 
neceflary quality. The other branch of 
the concluſion confiſts in an addreſs to the 


paſſions, and is wholly perſuaſive; for 
which the - 


ſpeaker is now 1ntirely at lei- 
ſure. Indeed, this is often done occaſio- 
nally in other parts of the diſcourſe, parti- - 
cularly 


in the introduction and confirma+ 
tion; but as in the former of theſe, his 


view is principally to ſecure the good opi- 


nion of the hearers, and excite their at- 
tention; and in the latter to defend his 
own ſide of the queſtion by reaſon and ar- 
gument ;- when theſe two points are gai- 
ned, he has nothing left, but to prevail 
with them to fall in with his deſign, and 


declare for him. And the beſt way to at- 
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bhhis intereſt. Here then, to uſe 
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tain this is, by ingaging their | Paſſions i in 
ti- 


lian's words, all the ſprigs: of eloquence are 
to be opened. Now ue are paſt the rocks 
and fhallows, all the ſails may be  hoifted, 
And ar the \greateſt part of the conclufion 
confifts in illuſtration, the moſt pompous. lan- 
eee, and feng figures, have plc 


bene v. G39 530983 464), 

Tus I have given a Mort account of 
che ſtile of an orator, and how it is to be 
applied; which contains in it; all the ſeve- 
ral characters, and the whole compaſs and 
furniture of language. But tho I have de- 
ſcribed the particular ſort of ſtile, that is 
moſt proper for each part of a: diſcourſe; 
yet this is not ſo to be underſtood, as if 
that variety was always neceſſary. Regard 
muſt be had to the nature of the ſubject, 
the time, place, perſons, and other cir- 


cumſtances, by all which the ſtile is to be 


regulated. To diſcourſe in a lofty and 
grand way upon a common topic, or in a 
low and flat manner upon a ſublime ar- 
gument, are both equally injudicious. Ci- 
cero refers us to ſome diſcourſes of his 
own, as inſtances of each kind. His ora- 
tion for Caecina, he ſais, is writen in the 


* ſtile, that for the Manilian law in the 


middle 
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middle ſtile, and that for Nabirius im the ECT: 
ſublime; and his Actions againſt Verres, ,. 

with ſome others, are paterns of the va- 
riety here mentioned. And he gives us a 
rery comprehenfive deſcription of à perfect 

orator in very few words, when he ſais? 
He is one, who can ſpeak upon a low ſubjet# 
acutely, upon a lofty ſubject with ſublimity ty, 

and upon a moderate ſubject temperately *. 

By which he means no more, than one 
who is maſter of the three characters of 
ſtile here deſcribed, and knows when and 
how to uſe them. But altho he mentions 
ſeveral among the Greeks, and ſome few 
among the Romans, who excelled in one 
or other of theſe different kinds; yet one 
who excelled in them all he ſuppoſes never 
to have exiſted, except in the imagination. 
The reaſon perhaps may be, becauſe each 
of them ſeems to require a very different 
genius, ſo that it is ſcarce poſſible for the 
ſame perſon to ſuccede in them all. Since 
therefore it is ſo rare and difficult a matter 
to gain the command of each in any good 
degree, it is better perhaps for every one 

to purſue that, which nature ſeems moſt 
inclined to, and to excel in it, than to 
ſtrive againſt their genius. For every kind 
5 has i its perfection, and it is more commen- 
X 4 eable 
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A ſeveral but 
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maſter. of one thing, than do 


indifferently. However, in 


it convenient to deſcribe it 
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LECTU. 17 E KI. VII. 
2 Pronutciation in ger. 


Les formerly abfiredd; the 
tude there is between the arts of ora- 
tory and architecture; that in both of them 
the artiſt firſt collects his materials; then 
puts them together in their proper order; 
and afterwards gives them ſuch ornaments 
and decorations, as ſuit the nature of his 
deſign. And thus far the parallel holds, 
as It ues the three firſt parts of ora- 
: invention, which furniſhes matter for 
a Aung; diſpaſition, which directs the 
placing it in a regular order; and elocu- 
tion, which gives it a ſuitable dreſs and 
proper ornaments. Upon each of theſe I 
have already treated at large in many diſ- 
courſes. But there is a fourth part of this 
art, not inferior at leaſt to any of the for- 
mer, which I now propoſe to conſider, and 
that is pronunciation, or action, as it is alſo 
called by ſome of the antients *. Tho 'if 2 J 
we attend to the proper ſignification of 4. xi. 
each of theſe words, the former reſpe&s* 3: 
the voice, and the latter the geſtures and 
motions of the body. But if we conſider 
ift 8 them 
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man N 


ſimili- LE CT. 
XLVII. 
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5 Fir them as ſynonymous terms, in this large 
A ſenſe pronunciation or action may be ſaid 

to be, 4 ſuitable conformity of the voice, and 
the ſeveral mot ions of tbe body in ſpeaking, to 
es = the fubjett matter of the diſcourſe *. 
Hb. vi. Tun beſt judges among the antients 


have repreſented this as the principal part 

of an orator's province, from whence he is 

cheifly: to expect ſucceſs in the art of per- 
ſuaſion. When Cicero, in the perſon of 
Craſſus, has largely and elegantly diſcour- 
ſed upon all the other parts of oratory, 
coming at laſt to ſpeak of this,, he ſais: 
All the: former buve their effect as they are 
pronaunced. :1t is attion\ alone that governs 
in ſpeaking ; without which''the- beſt orator. 
is of. no value, and 1s often defeated by one 
* De %% in other reſpetts: much bit inferior . And 


56. he lets us know, that Demoſthenes was of 


the ſame opinion, who, when' bear afeed, 
bat war the principal thing in oratory, 
replied, action; and being aſted again a ſe- 
cond and à third time, what dba next con- 
. fiderable,' be fill made the fame anſiuer 5. 
22 rat. By which he ſeemed to intimate, that he 
Lib. i. thought the whole art did in a manner 
* - conſiſt in it. And indeed, if he had hot 
judged this highly neceſſary for an orator, 
he would ſcarce have taken ſo much pains 


5 Zi g ; him- 
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himſelf; in currecting thoſe natural defects, 7 
acquire it. For he had both a weak voice, 
ud likewiſe an impediment in his ſpeech, 

ſo that he could not pronounce diſtinctly 

ſome particular letters. The former of 

which defects he conquered, partly by 
ſpeaking as loud as he could upon the 
ſnore, when the ſea roared and was boiſte- 
tous; and partly by pronouncing long pe- 
riods,. as he. walked up hill: both which 
methods contributed-to the ſtrengthening 
of his voice. And he found means to ren- 
der his pronunciation more clear and arti- 
culate, by the help of ſome little ſtones put 
under his tongue. Nor was he. leſs care- 
ful in endeavouring to gain the habit of a 
becoming and decent geſture; for which 
purpoſe he uſed to pronounce his diſcourſes 
alone before a large glaſs. And becauſe 
he had got an ill cuſtom of drawing up his 
ſhoulders, hen he ſpoke; to amend that, 
he uſed to place them under a ſword, which 
hung over him with the point downward, « C.. 
Such. pains did this prince of the Grecian”: 91 
orators take to remove thoſe difficulties, 
which would have been ſufficient to diſ- 
courage an inferior and leſs aſpiring genius. 
And to how great a perfection he arri ved 
10 in 
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E auntages, by his indefatigable diligence and 
application, is evident from the confeſſion 

of his great adverſary, and rival in oratory, 
Eſchines. Who, when he could not bear the 
diferate o, being worſted by Demoſthenes in 

the cauſe” of Ctęſpbon, retired to Rhodes. 
And being defired by the inhabitants to re- 

erte to them bit own" oration upon that occa- 

fron; which accordingly be did; the next diy 

they requeſted f him ro let them hear that 

of "Demoſthenes, which having pronounced in 

a moſt graceful manner, to the admiration of 

all who were preſent, "How much more, fats 

be, would yon have wondred, if you had heard 

oO kim ſpeak it himſelf . By which he plainly 
Lib. ii. gave Demoſthenes the preference in that 
56. feſpect. I might add to theſe authorities 


the judgetment of Quintilian, who ſais, that, 


i it not of fo much moment what our compo- 
fitrons are, as how they are pronounced inc 
it fre munner of tbe delivery, by tobich the 


andirner it move. And therefore he ven- 


tures to aſſert, that, an indifferent diſcourſe, 
affifted' by a livriy und graceful action, will 

bitur grruter efficacy than tbe ſineſt harangue 

f. oral. Which wants that advantage *. 
£46. xi. 3. Pu truth of this ſentiment of the an- 
tients, concerning the power and n 

* 0 
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of cptbounciation, might be proved from E ES. 
many inſtances; but I ſhall content myſelf 
with one or two only. Hortenſius, a co-—- 
next to him in reputation as an orator, was 
highly applauded for his action. But his 
orations after his death, as Quintilian tells 
us (for we have none of them now re- 
maining) did not appear anſwerable to his 
character; from whence he juſtly con- 
cludes, there muſt have been ſomething 
pleaſing when he ſpoke, by which he gai- 
ned his character, which was loſt in rea- 
ding them *. But perhaps there is ſcarce Zi, 
2 more conſiderable inſtance of this, than 
in Cicero himſelf. After the death of 
Pompey, when Caeſar had- got the go- 
vernment into his own hands, many of his 
acquaintance interceded with him in be- 
half of their relations and freinds, who had 
been of the contrary party in the late wars. 
Among others Cicero ſolicited for his freind 
Ligarius, which Tubero underſtanding, who 
owed Ligarius a grudge, he oppoſed it, and 


undertook to repreſent him to Caeſar as 
| unworthy of his mercy. Caeſar himſelf 

was prejudiced againſt Ligarius, and there- 
fore, when the cauſe was to come before 
| him, he ſaid: We may venture to hear Ci- 


Ceres 
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£Y EG F. rero diſplay his eloquence, for I know the per. 


3 


— FOR be pleads for ib be an ill man; and my 
enemy. But however, in the courſe of his 
oration, Cicero ſo worked upon his paſ- 
ſions, that by the frequent alteration of his 
countenance, the emotions of his mind 
were very conſpicuous. And when he came 
to touch upon the battle of Pharſalia, 
which had given Caeſar the empire of the 
world, he repreſented it in that moving 
and lively manner, that Caeſar could no lon- 
ger contain himſelf, but was throwyn into 
ſuch a fit of ſhivering, that he dropt the 
„ papers, which he held in his Fand'*. This 
was the more remarkable, becauſe Caefar 
was himſelf one of the greateſt orators of 
that age, knew all the arts of addreſs, and 
avenues to the paſſions, and conſequently 
was better prepared to guard againſt them. 
But neither his ſkill; nor reſolution of mind, 
was of ſufficient force againſt the power of 
oratory; but the conqueror of the world 
became a conqueſt to the charms of Ci- 
cero's eloquence; ſo that contrary to his 
intention he gave in to his plea, and par- 
doned Ligarius. Now that oration is ſtill 
extant, and appears excedingly well calcu- 
lated to touch the ſoft and tender paſſions, 
and ſprings of the foul ; but 1 beleive it 
1 can 
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can ſearce be diſcernible to any in reading ! 

it, how it ſhould have had fo ſurprizing an 
"ee; which muſt therefore have been 
cheiſſy owing to the wonderful addreſs and 
conduct of the ſpea ker. 

ITnx more natural the pronunciation is, 
it will of conſequence be the more moving, 
fince the perfection of art conſiſts in its 


neareſt reſemblance to nature. And there- 


fore it is not without good reaſon, that 


the antients make it one qualification of 


an orator, that he be a good man; becauſe 
a perſon. of this character will make the 
cauſe he eſpouſes his own, and the more 
ſenſibly he is touched with it bimſelf, his 


action will be the more natural, and by 


that means the more eaſily affect others in 


the ſame manner. Cicero, ſpeaking upon 


this ſubject, ſais: It it certain that truth, 
(by which he means nature) in every thing 


excelt imitation, but if that was ſufficient of 


ſelf in action, we ſhould have no occaſion 


for art. In his opinion therefore (and 2 Orat, 
who was ever a better judge?) art in this c. 57. 


caſe, as well as in many others, if well 


managed, will aſſiſt and improve nature. 


But that is not all, for ſometimes we find 
the force of it ſo great and powerful, that 
where it is wholly counterfeit, it will for 
. the 


— 


4872 #*.0 


LECT the time: kt the fame effect, as if it was 


ned 


founded in truth. This is well known to 
thoſe, who have been converſant with the 
repreſentations of the theatre. In trage- 
dies, tho we are ſenſible, that every thing 
we ſee and hear is feigned and counter- 
feit; yet ſueh is the power of action, that 
we are oftentimes affected by it in the ſame 
manner, as if they were all realities. An- 
ger and reſentment at the appearance of 
cruelty, concern and ſolicitude for diſtreſt 
virtue, riſe in our breaſts; and tears are 
extorted from us for oppreſt innocence: 
tho at the ſame time perhaps we are ready 
to laugh at ourſelves for being thus de- 
coyed. If art then has ſo great an influ- 
ence upon us, when ſupported only by 
fancy and imagination; how powerful muſt 
be the effect of a juſt and lively repreſen- 
tation of what we know to be true and 
real? 105 

How agreable it is boch to nature and 
reaſon, that a warmth of expreſſion, and 


vehemency of motion, ſhould riſe. in pro- 


portion to the importance of the ſubject, 
and concern of the ſpeaker, will further 
appear, by looking back a little into the 
more early and ſimple ages of the world. 
For che higher we. go, the more we ſhall 
find 
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&nd of . both: I ſhall give you the obſer- LE CT. 


XLVII. 
vation of a very great man upon this head.. 


in his own words. The Romans, ſais he, 
bad à very great talent this way, and the 
Greeks @ greater. The eaſtern nations ex- 
celled in it, and particularly the Hebrews. 
Nothmg can equal the ſtrength and vivacity 
of the figures they implayed in their diſcourſe; 
and the very actions they uſed to expreſs their 
ſentiments ; \ ſuch as putting aſhes on their 
heads, and tearing their garments, and co- 
vering themſelves with ſackcloth, under any 
deep diſtreſs and'forrow of mind. I do not 
ſpeak of what the prophets did to give a more 
kvely repreſentation of the things they fore- 
told, becauſe ſuch figurative actions were the 
ect f divine inſpiration. But even in 
other caſes we find thoſe people underſtood 
much better than we do, how to expreſs their 
greif, and fear, and other paſſions. And 
bence, no doubt, aroſe thoſe ſurprizing effects 
of eloquence, which we never experience 
now *, Thus far this excellent writer. na: ef 
And what he ſais here with reſpect to * 
the actions of the eaſtern nations, was in 
a good meaſure cuſtomary among the 
Greeks and Romans; if not intirely of the 
fame kind, yet perhaps as vehement and 
expreflive. They did not think language 
Vor. II. > of 
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e itſelf ſufficient to expreſs the height of 
cy their paſſions, unleſs enforced by uricom+ 
mon motions and geſtures. Thus, when 
Achilles had driven the Trojans into their 
city with the greateſt precipitation and ter- 
ror, and only Hector ventured to tarry 
without the gates to ingage him; Homer 
repreſents both king Priam, and his queen, 
under the higheſt conſternation for the 
danger of their ſon. And therefore in or- 
der to prevail with him to come into the 
city, and not fight with Achilles, they not 
only intreat him from the walls in the 
moſt tender and moving language imagi- 
nable : but he tears off his grey locks 
with his hands; and ſhe in a flood of tears 
expoſes her breaſts, and adjures him by 
thoſe paps, which ſuckled him, to comply 
' Tied. x with their requeſt. The poet knew very 


7. well, that no words could of themſelves 


repreſent thoſe agonies of mind, he en- 
deavoured to convey, unleſs hightened by 
the idea of ſuch actions, as were expreſ- 
five of the deepeſt ſortow. And indeed 


an orator, that in matters of importance he 


wanted it. 


48 venht with 


this was antiently eſteemed. ſo requiſite in 


was ſcarce thought to be in earneſt, Wo 
In one of Cicero's orations, 
he . not ſtiek to 1 in that mannef 


rr 


FF 
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with his adverſary. Would you talk thus, UDO 


fais' he, F you was ſerious ? Would you,. 
ue are wont to diſplay your eloquence {9 
warmly in the danger of others, act ſo coldly 
in pour own? Where is that concern ?- that 

ardor, 1which uſed to txtort pity even from 
children? Here is no emotion either of mind 

or body; neither the forehead ſtruck, nor 

the thigh, nor ſo much as a flamp of the 

foot. Therefore you have been ſo far from 
inflaming our minds, that you have ſcarce 

lr ws avoake ". Berri 
As action therfdes.v was ae ſo neceſ- 

fary a qualification in an orator, among the 
antients, ſo they made uſe of ſeveral me- 

thods and expedients for the better attai- 

ning it. The principal of which 1 ſhall 
way: mention. 

+» Decencr of pronunciation is an habit: 

And as all habits are gained by time, ſo 

the ſooner they are learned, they are ge- 
nerally acquired with greater eaſe; For 

while perſons are young, they are not only 

more flexible, and capable of any particu- 

lar bent; but they are likewiſe free from 

the trouble of encountring and ſubduing 
contrary habits, which doubles the labor, 

and increaſes the difficulty of attaining 

ny laudable quality. Quyintilian was very 

1 2 ſenſible 
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ſenſible of this; in the caſe before us, and 


A therefore in order to have perſons trained 


i uſt orat. 


Lib. i. 
. 7. 


up to it, he begins with them in their 

childhood, and deſcends ſo low as even to 

— directions, how. they ſhould be tau ght 
to pronounce, when they firſt learn to read. 


And he .. adviſes,” that they ſhould then be 


inſtructed. where to ſuſpend their voice, 
and make the. proper . pauſes, both in di- 
{tinguiſhing the ſeveral. parts of the ſame 
ſentence, . and in ſeparating one ſentence 


from another: likewiſe when to raiſe, or 


fink their voice, or- give it a proper in- 
flexion : to be flower or faſter, more yehc- 
ment or ſedate, as the nature of the things 
may require : and, that the tone of their 
voice be always manly and grave, but at 
the ſame time mixed with an agreable 
ſweetneſs *. | Theſe things may perhaps 
appear in themſelves ſmall, but if duly at- 
tended. to, they will be found of conſidera- 
ble ſervice to bring us to a juſt and proper 
pronunciation. For in every thing that is 
to be attained. by practice, it is a great ad- 
une to ſet out right at firſt. 
Tur antients likewiſe had perſons, whom 


ITY they called phonaſe:,. whoſe proper buſineſs 
ww. it was to teach _ how: to regulate and 


vi. c. 


3. "0 


Manage their: voice. And others, who 


E in- 
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fuſtructed them in the whole art of pro- LECT. 
nunciation, both as to their voice and ge 
ſtures. Theſe latter were generally taken 
from the theatre, being ſome eminent and 
Experienced actors. S0 Quintilian, treating 
of the province of theſe perſons, ſais : The 
comedian ought to teach them how to relate 
fats, with what authority to ' adviſe, with 
what vehemence to expreſs anger, and with 
what "ſoftneſs compaſſion. And ſpeaking of 
geſtures, he fais : He ſhould admoniſh them 
to raiſe their countenance, not diftort their 
hips, or ſtretch their mouths *. With ſeveral / „ 1 wha 

_ other directions of the like kind. And "ng 5 
are told concerning the emperor M. An- 
toninus, uſually called the philoſopher, 

that, His firſt maſters were Euphorio the 

 grammarian, and Geminus the comedian *. * Cl. 

Bur tho they made uſe of actors to in- N 

ſtruct their youth, in forming their ſpeech 

and geſtures, yet the action of an orator 
was much different from that of the thea- 

tre. Cicero very plainly repreſents this 
diſtinction, in the words of Craſſus, when 
ſpeaking of orators, he ſais: The motions 

of the body ought to be ſuited to the expreſ- 

Fons, not in a theatrical way, mimickin 7 the 
words by particular gefticulations; but in a 
manner expreſſoe of the general ſenſe ; with 

; 3 6 
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ob... an nailidas | 8 
d Kune and manly inflection of 


' the” fides 3 

nat taken from the ſtage und actors, but from 

25 "ah the" exerciſe of arms and the paleſtre * And 

59. Quintilian ſais to the ſame purpoſe ; Every 

geſture and motion f the comedians ts not to 

* Int. orat. be imitated, nor to the ſame degree *. They 

* thought the action of the theatre too light 

and extravagant for the imitation of an 

orator; and therefore, tho they imployed 

actors to inform young perſons in the firſt 

rudiments; yet they were afterwards ſent 

to the paleſira, or ſchools deſigned on pur- 

poſe to teach them a decent and graceful 

management of their bodies. And ſuch 

ſchools, as Quintilian informs us, were in 

lis uſe both among the Greeks and Romans 3. 

Juſt as of 5: ages children learn to 

dance, in ſome meaſure with the ſame in- 
tention. 

BrinG thus far prepared, they were 
afterwards ſent to the ſchools of the rhe- 
toricians. And here, as their buſineſs was 
to cultivate their ſtile, and gain the whole 
art of clo vence;. ſo particularly to ac- 
quire a juſt and accurate pronunciation by 
thoſe exerciſes, in which for that end they 
were conſtantly employed. And as the 
Greeks were moſt celebrated for their {kill 


in all the polite arts, and eſpeci ally ora- 
tory 3 


4. 
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tr the Roman gentry and nobility e- E T. - 


netally ſent their ſons abroad, and placed. 
them under the tuition of ſome eminent 
Grecian- maſter, to inſtruct them in the 
art of ſpeaking, and by that means to fit 
them for the ſervice of their country, ei- 


cher in the courts of judicature or the ſe- 


nate. Thus Cicero was ſent to Rhodes, 
to ſtudy under the famous Molo, and Bru- 
tus under Pammenes ; Caeſar was going to 
che ſame place, when taken by pyrates; 
and Auguſtus afterwards ſtudied there un- 


der Apollodorus *, 


Noz, after all this pains. * Aid 7 WM 


did they yet think themſelves ſufficiently 
qualified to take upon them the character 
of orators. But it was, their conſtant cu- 
ſom. to get together ſome of their freinds 
and acquaintance, who were proper judges 
of ſuch performances, and declaim before 
them in private. The buſineſs of theſe 
perſons was to make obſervations, both on 
their language and pronunciation, Aud 
they were allowed the greateſt freedom to 
take notice of any thing, they thought amis, 
either as to inaccuracy of method, impro- 
priety of ſtile, or indecency of their voice 
or actions. This gave them an opportu- 


* to correct any ſuch defects at fill, 
1 "before 
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before they became habitual. What ef. 


cas might not juſtly! be expected from 


ſuch an inſtitution? Perſons trained up in 
this manner, with all thoſe advantages, 
joined to a good natural-genius, could not 


fail of making very complete orators. Tho 


even after they came to appear in public, 


they did not lay aſide the cuſtom of de- 
claiming. For Quintilian tells us, that, 


2%. erat. C. Carbo uſed to prattiſe it daily in his tent i. 


16. X. 


And Auguſtus is reported to have conti- 
nued it during the war of Mutina !, againſt 


M. Antony. Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that 


ſo conſtant an attendance to this practice 


was only ſerviceable to them in their pub- 


lic performances; but it muſt neceſſarily 
affect their whole oonduct, give them a 


freedom of ſpeech, eaſineſs of addreſs and 


behaviour, and render them in all reſpects 
fine gentlemen, as well as excellent orators. 
And from hence perhaps we may ſee leſs 


reaſon to wonder at the ſurprizing effects 
of ſome of their diſcourſes, when we con- 


ſider, what pains Raſh enn to arrive at rote 
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" LBCTURB, XLVIIL. 
_ * Of the Voice. | 
er 


AVIN G in my laſt diſcourſe dens XLVIIL 
on the nature of pronunciation i 
general, its great uſe to an orator, and the 
methods taken by the antients in order to 
attain it; I now procede to confider the 
parts of it ſeparately, which are voice and 
geſture, and ſhall begin with the former. 
'Voice is one kind of ſounds. Now 
the influence of ſounds, either to raiſe or 
allay our paſſions, is evident from muſic. 
And certainly the harmony of a fine diſ- 
courſe, well and gracefully pronounced, is 
as capable to move us, if not in a way fo 
violent and extatic, yet no leſs powerful, 
and more agreable to our rational faculties. 
as my preſent buſineſs will be to offer 
ſome conſiderations, for the Juſt and decent 
management of the voice, it may not be 
improper in the firſt place to obſerve in 
general, what nature does, when free and 
unconſtrained. As perſons are differently 
affected, when they ſpeak; ſo they natu- 
rally alter the tone of their voice, tho they 
do not attend to it. It riſes, ſinks, and 
a „ has 
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LY x * has various infections given it, accor- 
.. ding to the preſent ſtate and diſpoſition. of 
the mind. When the mind is calm and 
ſedate; the voice is moderate and even; 
when the former is dejected with ſorrow, 
the latter is languid; and when that is in- 
flamed- by paſſion, this is raiſed, and ele- 
vated. It is the orator's buſineſs therefore 
to follow nature, and to endeavour, that 
the tone of his voice appear natural and 
take care to ſuit it to the nature of the 
ſubject; but ſtill ſo as to be always grave 
and decent. Some perſons continue a diſ- 
courſe in ſuch a low and drawling manner, 
that they can ſcarce be heard by their au- 
dience. Others again hurry on in fo loud 
and boiſterous a manner, as if they ima- 
ined their hearers were deaf. But all the 
muſic and harmony of ſpeech lies in the 
proper temperament of the voice, between 
theſe extremes. In order to ſet this mat- 
ter in a juſt light, it will be neceſſary to 
confider the principal affections, or proper- 
ties of the voice, and how they are to be 


all be refered either to quantity or quality. 
Tur 


neſs, 


regulated by an orator. Now theſe may 


quantity of the voice conſiſts in 


its * or ſlowneſs, * or Hau- 
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neſs, and the intermediate 2 between LECT, 


them. | 1 WJ ——„— 
EVER e why ſpeaks in public, 


ſhould endeavour, if he can, to fill the 
place, where he ſpeaks. But ſtill he ought 
to be careful not to excede the natural key 
of his voice. If he does, it will neither 
be ſoft, nor agreable; but either harſh and 
rough, or too ſhrill and ſqueeking. Be- 
ſides, he will not be able to give every ſyl- 
able-its- full and diſtinct ſound, which will 
render what he ſais obſcure, and difficult 
w be underſtood. He ſhould therefore 
take care to keep his voice within reach, 
o as to have it under management, that. 
he may raiſe, or ſink it, or give it any in- 
| Wl fection he thinks proper. Which will 
t be in his power to do, if he put a 
e force upon it, and — it ee its na- 
ſo 

n 


tural tone 

Tur like caution is to iba uſed againſt 
t- he contrary extreme, that the voice be 
to dot dropt, and ſuffered. to ſink too low: 
This will give the ſpeaker: pain in raiſing 


xc it again to its proper pitch, and be no. leſs 
ay aſfenſtve to the hearers. For tho the mu- 
e of ſpeech conſiſt in the variations of the 
in WW vice; yet they muſt be gradual to render 
- 


mw pleaſant. Such ſudden and *great 
5 \ changes 


A SYSTEM 
changes at once, are rather to be eſteemed 


. nad in ſpeaking, than variations. Be. 


fides, as they often prevent the hearers 
from taking in the ſenſe of what is faid, 
it gives them no ſmall uneaſineſs, that they 
are obliged to ſtretch their attention. Many 
perſons are too apt to be guilty of this, 
eſpecially at the end of a ſentence, by 
droping the laſt word; which ought in 2 
particular manner to be expreſſed diſtinct iy, 
becauſe the meaning of the whole ſentenice 
_ depends upon it. * 
Tu medium betweek? theſe two is a 
ron and even voice. But this is not 
the ſame in all; that which is moderate 
in one, would be high in another. Every 


perſon therefore muſt regulate it by the 
natural key of his own voice. A calm and 


ſedate voice is generally beſt; as a mode- 


rate ſound is moſt pleaſing to the ear, if 
it be clear and diſtinct. But this equality 
of the voice muſt alſo be accompanied with 
a variety, otherwiſe there can be no har- 
mony: ſince all harmony conſiſts in va- 


riety. Nothing is leſs pleaſing, than af 


diſcourſe pronounced throughout in one 
continued tone of the voice, without any 
change or alteration. Beſides, a variation 


af the voice is an eaſe' to the ſpeaker ; asf 
Aa 5 


the | 
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the body is releived by ſhifting its poſture „Ni 
The equality therefore we are here ſpea- - 
king of, admits a variety of inflections and ee 
changes within the ſame pitch. And when Lb. xi. 
that is altered, the gradations, whether 
higher: or lower, ſnhould be ſo gentle and 
regular, as to preſerve a due proportion of 
the parts, and harmony of the whole; 
which cannot be done, when the voice is 
ſuddenly varied with too great a diſtinc- 
tion. And therefore it ſnould move from 
one key to another, ſo as rather to glide 
like a gentle ſtream, than pour down like 
2 rapid torrent, as an ingenious writer has 
well _expreſt,.it *. An even voice is belt , — 5 
y fitted to keep the mind to clole attention. 2 623. 
je And therefore in ſubjects deſigned only for 
WJ inſtruction, without any addreſs to the paſ- 
e. fions, there is little room for a variety of 
if voice. For the voice ought to agree with 
ty che ſtile, and as upon ſuch ſubjects this 
th W ſhould be equal, moderate, and ſmooth, ſo 
r- MY-ſhould the other. Every thing, as we ſay, 
a- WW is beautiful in its ſeaſon, and there is a 
2 certain propriety in things, that is always 
ne to be regarded. And therefore an affec- 
ny MW ted variety, ill placed, is as diſagreable to a 
on WM judicious audience, as the want of it, where 
the ſubject requires it. We may find ſome 


perſons 


an * = „ a 88 1 
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LE CT; perſons in pronouncing 4 grave and plain 
— diſcourſe, affect as many - different tones, 
changes, and variations of their voice, as if 
they were acting a comedy; which is 
doubtleſs a very great impropriety. But 
the orator's province is not barely to ap- 
ply to the mind, but likewiſe to the paſ- 
ſions, which require a great variety of the 
voice, high or low, vehement or languid, 
according to the nature of the paſſion he 
deſigns to affect. So that for an orator al- 
ways to uſe the ſame tone or degree of his 
voice, and expect to anſwer all his views 
by it; would be much the ſame thing, as 
if a phyſician ſhould propoſe to cure all di- 
ſtempers by one medicine. From hence 
it is evident, that altho vatious-infleQions, 
and tones of the voice, are requiſite to make 
it harmonious and pleaſing to the ear; yet 
the degree of it ſhould differ according to 
the nature of the ſubject, and deſign of the 
ſpeaker. And, as a perfect monotony is 
ahvays unpleaſant, fo it can never be ne- 
ceſſary in any diſeourſ. | 
Tur next property of the voice er 
mentioned was ſwiftneſs. That ſome ex, 
preſſions ought to be pronounced faſter and 
ſwifter than others, is very manifeſt. Gay 
and 5 ideas ſhould not only be ex- ( 
gy preſſed 
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preſſed louder, but alſo faſter, than fack.L.E CT, 
as-are fad and melancholy. And when — 


preſs an adverſary, the voice ſhould be 
briſ and quick. But to hurry on in 4 

ipitant manner without pauſing, till 
opt for want of breath, is certainly a 
very great fault. This deſtroys not only 
the neceflary diſtinction between ſentence 
and ſentence, but likewiſe between the ſe- 


veral words of the ſame ſentence ; nay, 


and often occaſions us to expreſs our words 
by halves, while one is thrown ſo faſt 
upon another, that we are not able to give 
each its full and juſt ſound. By this means 


ul the grace of ſpeaking is loſt, and in a 


great meaſure the advantage of hearing. 


For when- the. ears of the hearers cannot 


keep pace with the volubility of. the fpea- 
ker's tongue, they will be little the better 
for what he ſais. Beſides, by not com- 
manding his voice, and eaſing his breath, 
it the proper pauſes and points of diſtinc- 
tion, he is often obliged to ſtop in the 
middle of a ſentence; and ſo divides what 
ſhould. be continued, and joins what ſhould 
be ſeparated ; which muſt. neceſſarily de- 
roy the ſenſe, and confound his diſcourſe. 
Young perſons are very liable to this, eſpe - 


cially at firſt ſetting out. And it often 
SET 


1 ariſes 


195 . 8 SEN 
e ariſes. from, diffidence. They are Jealou⸗ 
ol. their performances, and the ſucceſs they 
* _—_ in, ſpeaking, which gives them a 
pain, till it is over; and this puts, them 
into a hurry of mind, that incapacitates 
them. from governing their voice, and keep- 
ing it under that due regulation, which 
perhaps they propoſed to themſelves, be- 
fore they began to ſpeak. And the grea- 
ter degree ſuch perſons have of a native 
and i ingenuous modeſty, accompanied with 
a laudable ambition to excel, they are com- 
monly more expoſed. to this. For while 
on the one hand they are fired with an ar- 
dent deſire to recommend themſelves, and 
on the other, are fearful of the event; this 
_dubious ſtate of mind is very apt to throw 
them off their guard, and run them into 
this exceſs. From which we may ſee the 
_ great. adyantage of having the voice well 
formed betunes ; for when once it is be- 
come habitual to ſpeak with juſtneſs and 
propriety, perſons readily practiſe it with- 
Out. much attention or concern. 

AND as a precipitant and haſty pronun- 
ciation is cul pable, ſo likewiſe on - other 
hand it is a fault to ſpeak too flow. This 
ſeems. to argue a heavineſs 1 in the ſpeaker. 
And, as he APpears. cool himſelf, he can 


never 
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never expect to warm his hearers, and ex-LECT- 
cite their affections. When not only every. 
word, but every ſyllable is drawn out to 
too great a length, the ideas do not come 

faſt enough to keep up the attention with- 
out much uneaſineſs. For till the ſenſe is 
completed, the mind is in ſuſpence; and 
if it be held long in that ſituation, it will 
of courſe flag and grow tired. Indeed, in 
ſome caſes, it is requiſite the pronuncia- 
tion ſhould be flower than in others; as in 
repreſenting things great and difficult; or 
in expreſſing ſome particular paſſions, as 
admiration or greif. But the extreme I 
am now ſpeaking of, is a ſlowneſs equally 
continued thro an whole diſcourſe, which 
muſt aden render it Hat and: * 
n 
Now to tvoid either * the two ex- 
tremes laſt mentioned, the voice ought to 
be ſedate and diſtin. And in order to 
render it diſtin, it is neceſſary, not only 
that each word and ſyllable ſhould have 
its juſt and full ſound, both as to time and 
accent; but likewiſe that every ſentence, 
and part of a ſentence, ſhould be ſepara- 
ted, by its proper pauſe and interval. This 
is more eaſy to be done in reading, from 
the affiſtance of the points; but, it is no 
3 Vol. II: Z >." 
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IE 
3 leſs” to do uttended to in ſpeaking, if we 


att would pronounce in 4 diftin& and graceful 
manner. = Nor every one ſhould ſpeak, in 
the ſame manner as he ought to read, if 
he could arrive at that exactneſs. Now 
the-common- rule given in pauſing. is, that 
we ſtop our voice at a comma till we can 
tell oe, at a ſemicolon two, at à colon 
three, and at à full period four. And as 
theſe points are either accommodated to 
the ſeveral parts of the ſame ſentence, as 
the firſt three; or different ſentences, as 
the laſt: this occaſions the different length 
of the pauſe, by which either the depen- 
dance of what precedes upon that which 
follows, or its diſtinction from it, is repre- 
ſented: And therefore, in the firſt three 
ſtops,” the voice is rather to be ſuſpended 
in different degrees and meaſures of time, 
than entirely dropt, to ſhew that the ſenſe 
1 not yet completed. But between ſen- 
tence and ſentence we reſpire, and begin a 
new. 80 that in long periods, the voice 
mould be favored by ing low and ſe- 
dately, that it may hold to the end with- 
out reſpiration; or if it will not, the breath 
ought to be recovered without ſinking the 
voice. ' For if once the voice drop for want 
b breach, before"the” period be finiſned; 
, 4 not 
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not only the beauty, but likewiſe the ſenſe 


of it will be loſt. Quintilian lais a great 


ſtreſs upon a due attendanee to theſe pauſes, 


and ſais: Tho it may appear nat ſa confide- 
rable in igel; yet ail the other virtues of 


1 b eee 
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perties of the voice, as reſpect. quantity, 1 | 
come now to ſpeak of its qualities, And 
the cheif of theſe are frength.or weakneſs, 


clear nei or obſcureneſi; fulneſs: or ſmallnefs, 
ſmoothneſs or roughneſ5.- Now one half of 
theſe is what every one would willingly 
chooſe, as he would with to be free from 
the others. But it is not in our power to 
give ourſelves what qualities of the voice 
we pleaſt; but only to make the beſt uſe 
we can, of what nature has beſtowed: upon 
us. However, ſeveral defects of the voice 


are capable of being helped by care and 


proper means; as on the other hand, the 


beſt voice may be greatly hurt by ill ma- 
nagement and indifcretion. Temperance 
is a great 
exceſs is highly prejudicial to it. The 
voice muſt neceſſarily ſuffer, if the organs 
of ſpeech have not their proper tone. And 
in order to their having this, they * 
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preſervative of the voice, and all 


1. 
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LET be kept — n 
El maſt neither be too moiſt, nor too dry. 
If they abound with fluids, theſe will ob- 
ſtruct the elearneſs of the voice, and ren- 
der it obſcure and confuſed; and if they 
are parched with drought, the voice ill 

be harſh and rough. Now all exceſles, as 
well as ſome bodily: indiſpoſitions, arè apt 
to affect *. 1 ä of theſe 

wiſe: *. VFA) £430 2086} on 
A srRONG voice — Sen to 
an orator,” becauſe, if it want ſome other 
advantages, he is however capable to make 
himſelf heard. And if at any time he is 
foroed to ſtrain it, he is in leſs danger of 
its failing him, before he has finiſnied his 
diſcourſe. | But he Who has a weak voice, 
ſhould be very careful not to ſtrain it, 
eſpecially at firſt. He ought to begin low, 
and riſe gradually to ſuch a pitch, as the 
key of his voice will well carry him, with- 
out being obliged to ſink again . 
Frequent inflections of the voice will like- 
wiſe be ſome aſſiſtance to him. But eſpe- 
cially he ſhould take care to ſpeak delibe- 
rately, and eaſe his voice, by allowing duc 
time for reſpiration at all the proper pauſes. 
It is an extreme much leſs inconvenient 
| * ſuch a — rather to n too ſlow, 
than 
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than too faſt. - But this defect of a weak 8 


rr — 
by the uſe of proper methods; as is vie- 
dent from the inſtance of Demoſthenes, 
mentioned in my laſt diſcoutſme. 

A volck is ſaid to be clear, when the 
organs of ſpeech are ſuited to give every 
ſingle letter, and all the combinations of 
them in ſyllables and words, their proper 
and diſtinct ſound. Such a voice is very 
pleaſing and agreable to the hearers; and 
no leſs an happineſs to the ſpeaker, as it 
ſaves him a great expence of ſpirits. For 

a moderate voice, if clear, will be as di- 
ſtinctly heard, as one much louder, if thick 
and obſcure. Which is a great advantage 
to the ſpeaker, becauſe he can better keep 
his voice under command, and modulate 
it at pleaſure, as the ſeveral parts and cir- 
cumſtances of his diſcourſe may require. 
On the contrary, an obſcure and confuſed 
voice is not always occaſioned from a de- 
ficiency- in the organ; but many times is 
the effect of cuſtom, and a bad habit. 
Some perſons, either from want of due care 
in their education at firſt, or from inadver- 
teney and negligence afterwards, run into 
a very irregular and confuſed manner of 
* their words; either by miſpla- 
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Feng the wont confounding the found of 


huddling the ſyllables one 
5 ſo as to render what they 
ſay often unintelligible. | Indeed, fome- 
times this ariſes from'a natural defect, as 
in the caſe of Demoſthenes ; who found a 
method to rectify that, as well as the weak- 
neſs of his voice: But in faults of this 
kind, which procede from habit, doubtleſs 
the moſt likely way to mend them is to 
ſpeak deliberately. _ 

A FULL voice is not the . as a 
ſtrong, nor a loud voice. It fills the ear, 
but it is often not pleaſant. And there - 
fore to render it ſo, as well as audible, it 
ſhould be frequently varied. However, 
this ſeems better ſuited" tu the character of 
an orator, than a fmall and ſhrill voice; 
becauſe it has ſomething in it more grave 
and manly. And thoſe, who have the mis- 
fortune of à very ſmall voice, ſnhould be 
cautious. of raiſing it to too high a pitch, 
eſpecially-at once; becauſe the ſudden com- 
preſſure of the organ, is apt to occaſion a 
ſqueeking and very diſagteable ſound. 
A soræ and. /maarh voice is of all the 
moſt muſical, eſpecially if it be flexible. 
And on the contrary, nothing is leſs har- 
monious, than a voice at harſh. and 
811 rough. 
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rough. For the one grates as diſagreably : 1 


155 


VI. bi 


upon the ear, as the other gives it pleaſure Cy 


and delight.  _ 
From the conſideration of theſe ſeveral 


pro of the voice, we may conclude 


that to be: the beſt, and fitteſt for an ora- | 


_— + Wo 


- 


tor, which is moderate, diſtinct, firm, clear, 


and ſmooth, and withal eafily flexible to 
the ſeveral degrees and variations of ſound, 
which every Ras; the A uy rer 
5 
Tux other part of pen, whach 
is geſture, will be the ſubjet of my next 
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* one part of a juſt and graceful pro- 
nunciation conſiſts in the voice, I 
| 2 the ſeveral properties of it, and 
how to render them moſt ſerviceable to an 
orator, in my laſt diſcourſe, And I ſhall 
now procede to the other part of pronun- 
ciation, which relates to geſture; by which 
is meant, A . ſuitable conformity of. the mo- 
tions 0" the countenance, and ſeveral parts of 
the hots. in ſpeaking, to the ſubjet matter of 
the diſcourſe, The word gefture is here 
uſed in a larger ſenſe, than is ordinarily 
done in common language, For we rarely 
make uſe of that word to denote the mo- 
tions of the countenance, or any parts of 
it; but as theſe make a conſiderable part 
of my preſent ſubject, they muſt here be 
comprehended- under this term. And I 
thought-it neceſſary to lay in this caution, 
to prevent being miſunderſtood. | 

Ix is not agreed among the learned, 
„vo, Whether voice or geſture has the greater a 
. % infſuence upon us. But as the latter af- : 
7 10. feQs 1 us by the eye, as the former does 15 

„. t 8 
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the ear ; geſture in the nature of it ſeems LECT. 
to have chis advantage, chat it conveys 2 — 


impreſſion more ſpeedily to the mind: for 
fight is the quickeſt of all our ſenſes. Nor 


is its influence leſs upon our paſſions: nay, 
in ſome inſtances it appears to act more 


pawerfully.” A caſt of the eye ſhall ex- 


preſs deſire in as moving a manner, as the 


ſofteſt language; and à different motion 
of it reſentment. To wring the hands, 
tear the hair, or ſtrike the breaſt, are all 


who claps his hand to his ſword, throws 
us into a greater panic; than one, who 
only threatens to kill us. Nor is it in ſome 
rteſpects leſs various and extenſive than lan- 
guage.” Cicero tells us, he often diverted 


himſelf, by trying this with Roſcius the 


comedian; who could expreſs a ſentence 
as many ways by his geſtures, as he him- 
ſelf by words. And ſome dramas have 
been carried on wholly by mutes, who 


have peformed every part by geſtures only, 


without words, in a way very intelligent, 
as well as entertaining to the ſpectators. 
Well therefore might Cicero call action (or 


git is capable in ſo lively ai manner to con- 
ey both our ideas and paſſions. But with 
ant | reſpect 


ſtrong indications of ſorrow. - And he, 


geſture) the language f the body *,: ſince n, oa 
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—— IL perly be called the ſeond part af pronun-. 


body ought to be accommodated. to the 


=” Poe in which, as the voice ſhould. be 
ſuited to the impreſſions it receives from 
the mind, fo the ſeveral motions of the 


various tones, and inflections of the voice. 
When the voice is even and moderate, 
little geſture is required; and nothing is 
more unnatural than violent motion, in 
diſcourſing upon ordinary and familiar ſub- 
jets. The motions. of the body ſhould 
riſe therefore in proportion to the vehe- 
mence, and energy of the expreſſion, as the 

Bor as „ 
rious, as to the manner of it, which de- 
pends upon the decent conduct of ſeveral 


parts of the body; it will not be amis to 


conſider more particularly, the proper ma- 
nagement of each of thoſe parts. Now all 
geſture is either natural, or from imita- 
tian. By natural geſture. I mean ſuch ac- 


tions and motions of the body, as natu- 
rally accompany our words, as theſe do the 


impreſſions of our minds. And theſe ei- 


ter reſpect the whole body, or ſome par- 


tieular part of it. But before I enter upon 


this} "give. me leave Juſt to obſerve, ws it 
132 as 
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us bern cuſtomary in all ages and coun- LH 
tries, in making a ſet diſcourſe before a 
aſſembly, to do it ſtanding. Thus we 
read, that, Abraham flood up, and ſpale unto 
the children of Heth *.- And it ſeems as if Ts 
he fat down, when he had ended his 
ſpeech ; becauſe, immediately after the ac- 
count of their anſwer, it is faid again, that, 
Abraham ſtood up and bowed himſelf to the 
people of the land, the children of Heth *, * 7-7- 
In like manner Homer repreſents the Gre- 
cian - princes, as ſtanding up, when they 
made a ſpeech, either to the army, or in their 
councils. So when Achilles has aſſembled 
the army, to inquire into the reaſon of the 
gteat plague, which at that time raged 
among them, he riſes up before he begins 


to ſpeak, and fits down again, when he 


has done. After him the prophet Calchas 

nies, -and charges it upon Agamemnon ; 

who riſing up in a paſſion, does not refuſe 

to comply with what Calchas propoſed, 

but expreſſes his reſentment at him for 

faying it 3. And upon another occafion, * Lad. 
both Agamemnon and Neftor do the ſame © 22 
in council . And Cicero acquaints us, + Id. . 


that:-when Lentulus had been charged in — 
the ſenate, as an aſſociate with Catiline, 3 
be ſtood up to made his defence 5. Nor ii. c. 3. 


does 
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LECT. does the advantage of being better heard, 
em to have been the only reaſon for ſo 
general an agreement in this poſture; but 
it appears likewiſe to have been choſen, as 
the moſt decent and reſpectful. Sitting 
carries in it an air of authority, and is 
therefore a poſture ſcarce uſed upon ſuch 
occaſions; unleſs: -perhaps where that is de- 
ſigned to be expreſſed by it. Wherefore 
it was a thing very much reſented, that 
when Caeſar, after he had got the power 
into his hands, being once addreſſed to by 
the ſenate, either refuſed to riſe, as ſome 


ſay, or as others, one of his freinds held 
nk. him down by his gown “. | 

Bur tho ſtanding appears to be-the 
moſt proper poſture for ſpeaking in public, 
yet it is very unbecoming for the body 
to be intirely without any motion like 2 
ſtatue. It ſhould not long continue in 
the ſame poſition, but be conſtantly chan- 
ging, tho the motion be very moderate. 
There ought to be no appearance of ſtiff- 
neſs, but a certain eaſe. and pliableneſs, | 
naturally ſuiting itſelf to every expreſſion; 
by which means, when a greater degree 
of motion is neceſſary, it will appear leſs 
ſudden and vehement. For as the raiſing, 
„ Snking: and yarious inflections of 5 
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aſs be. radual z ſo likewiſe ſhould the LE CT. 


particular occaſions, that an haſty vehe- 
n b 
caſe. 9 110 
0 As 10 he ſeveral. parts of the bean the 
head is the moſt conſiderable. To lift it 
up too high has the air of arrogance and 
, to ſtretch it out too far, or throw it 
back, looks clownith and unmannerly ; to 
hang it downwards on the breaſt, ſhews an 
unmanly baſhfulneſs, and want of ſpirit; 
and to ſuffer, it to-lean-on either ſhoulder, 
argues ſloth and indolence. Wherefore in 
calm and ſedate diſcourſes it ought to keep 
its natural ſtate, and upright poſture. How- 
ever, it ſnould not be long without motion, 
nor yet always moving; but gently turn 
ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on 
the other, as occaſion requires, that the 
voice may be heard by all, who are pre- 
ſent; and then return again to its natural 
poſition. It ſhould always accompany the 
other actions of the body, and turn on the 
ſame: fide with them; except when aver- 


fon to any thing is expreſt, which is done 


by ſtretching out the right hand, and turn- 
ing the head to the left. The antients 
erected a ſtatue of Venus in this poſture, 


2 who 


motions of the body. It is only on ſome 
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Nana. violent motions and agitations of the head. 


gum may bo termed che fer hiding Ve- 
nut. But nothing is more indecent, than 


And therefore, hen a witty writer, who 
is well known among us, would convey the 
moſt ridiculous idea of a 2 . 
lodge, he expreſſes it thus 
OE three times ſhook * * 
J flir bis wit up; bus be fail *, | * 
5 that cheifly re- 
preſents: both the paſſions, and diſpoſition 
of the mind. By this we expreſs love, ha- 
tred; © joy, 'fortow:; modeſty, and confi- 
dence: by this we ſupplicate, threaten, 


ſooth; invite, forbid, conſent, or refuſe : | 


and all this without ſpeaking. Nay, from 


ow. | ral 


hence we form a judgement not only of a 


perſon's preſent »temper, but of his capa - 
city. and natural diſpoſition. And there- 
fore it is common to ſay, ſuch an one has 
a” promiſing countenance, or that he promiſes 
little. by bit countenance. It is true, this is 
no certain rule of judging ; nor is it in the 


power of any one to alter the natural make 


of his countenance: however, it may put 
us upon endeavouring to gain the moſt 
pleaſing aſpect we can; fince it is ſo natu - 
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ral for mankind to draw ſuch. concluſions LE CT. 
from it; and ſome perſons ate ſo unhappy; AG 
as to render their countenance more diſ- | 
agreable, than n world be, by ill 
habits 2 +1 $4 | 

Bur the ſeveral parts of the. face bear 
their part, and contribute to the prope 
and decent motion of the whole. iq a 
calm and ſedate diſcourſe all the features 
retain their natural ſtate and ſituation. In 
ſorrow the forchead and eyebrows lour, and 
the cheeks hang down. But in expreſſions 
of joy and chearfulneſs, the forchead and 
eyebrows are expanded, the cheeks con- 
tracted, and the corners of the mouth drawn 
upwards. Anger and reſentment contract 
the forchead, draw the brows together, and 
thruſt out the lips. And terror elevates 
both the brows and forchead. As theſe 
are the natural figns of ſuch paſſions, the 
orator ſhould endeavour to conform to 
them. # 

Bur as the eyes are moſt active and fig- 
nificant, it is the advice of Cicero, that 
the greateſt care ſhould be taken in their 
management. And he gives this reaſon 
for it: Becauſe other parts of the counte- 
nance have but few motions ; whereas all the 
paſſions of the ſoul are expreſſed in the eyes, 
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7 T: 4 ſ% een! which cannot poſ- 
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OE ft: be! repreſented y iy gefturer of the 
' DeOrat. body, if the-eyes are kept in a fixed poſture i. 
Common. 


experience does in a great mea- 


ſure confirm the truth of this obſervation, 


10 We readily gueſs at a perſon's intention, or 


how he is affected to us, by his eyes. And 
any ſudden change or emotion of the mind, 
is preſently followed by an alteration in the 
look. In ſpeaking therefore upon pleaſant 


and delightful ſubjects, the eyes ate briſk 


and chearful 3 a8, on the contrary, they 
ſink, and are languid in delivering any thing 
melancholy and ſorrowful. This is fo agre- 
able to nature, that before a perſon ſpeaks, 


we are prepared with the expectation of 


one or the other from his different aſpect. 


So likewiſe in anger, a certain vehemence 


and intenſeneſs appears in the eyes, which 
far want of proper words to expreſs it by, 
we. endeavour to repreſent by metaphors 
taken from fire, the moſt violent and rapid 


element, and ſay in ſuch caſes, the eye: 
burn, .ſparkle,.or are inflamed. In expreſ- 


fions of hatred or deteſtation, it is natural 
to alter the look, either by turning the 
eyes aſide, or downwards. Virgil has very 
juſtly obſerved; this. For when he de- 
-leribes. Aeneas meeting with Dido in the 
8 Elyſian 
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Elyfan Mmatles, and addrefſing t0 her, he LECT: 
eee of Him, "by . 


repreſtiits her 


enn 11 


| Bhndhya O 014 60 blen l vun 
— er cher mb v' upon the ground =; en 


—— of her, by not wuchfafing to 
lk en him. Indeed, the eyes are ſome- 
times turned downwards upon other oer 
tohsß as to expreſs" fmodeſty. And if at 
ny time à particular object be addreſſed 
to; whatever it be, the eyes ſhould be tur- 
ded tat way. And therefore Philoſtratus 

fery-defervedly ridicules a certain rhetori- 
einn; as guilty of a ſoleciſm · in geſture; 
WHS upof faying, O Jupiter] turned his 
eyes down ward; and when he ſaid, G 
earth] Iboked upward 3. 


of thought, and to contract the eyes 


may be oecaſioned from intenſeneſs of 
thought, but at the ſame time ſhews 4 
dſregard to the audienee; and a too quick 
and wandering motion of the eyes denotes 
levity and wantonneſs. A gentle and mo- 
derate motion of the eyes is therefore in 
common moſt ſuitable, always directed to 
ſome of the audience, and gradually tur- 

Vol. II. A a ning 


ed her reſentment for his Warme 5; MP 


A A ſtaring deen ver 
has the appearance of giddineſs, and want 2% „ 
ie e 12 
fuſpicio of craft and deſign. A fixed look * 3 
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1B g . ging from, ſide to ſide, with an. air of re · 
| 2 ſpect and modeſty, and looking them de- 


cently i in the face, as in common diſcourſe. 


** a behaviour will of courſe dra an an 
attention. As in converſation, when a per- 


ming manner, we * put an 
in a poſture to give what he ſais a proper 
reception. But, as all the paſſions are in 
the moſt lively manner expreſſed in the 
eyes, their motions ought to vary, accor- 
ding to the different nature of thoſe paſſions, 
they are ſuited both to diſcover in the ſpea- 
ker, and convey. to his hearers. Since as 
the quickeſt acceſs to the mind is by the 
ligh t, a proper well timed look will ſome- 
8 ſooner effect this, than it can be 
done by words; as in diſcharging a can- 
non, we are ſtruck with the licht, before 
. we hear the ſound. | 
As to the other parts. — the 3 

dic from the head: the ſhoulders ought 
not to be elevated. For this is not only 
in itſelf indecent, but it likewiſe contracts 
the neck, and hinders the proper motions 
of the head. Nor, on the other hand, 
ſhould they be drawn down, and depreſ- 
ſed; becauſe this occaſions a ſtiffneſs hoth 
to the neck, and the whole body. Their 
natural 
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gatural poſture therefore is beſt; as being LESF« 
moſt eaſy and graceful. | To ſhrug the 
ſhoulders has an abject and ſervile air, and 
frequently to heave them upwards and 
Werwürdds i is a very diſagreable fight. Fo 

© A"CONTINUED motion of the arms any 
way, is by all means to be avoided. Their 
Action ſhould generally be very moderate, 
and follow that of the hands, unleſs in 
very pathetic expreſſions, where it may be 
— to give them a more lively ſpring. 
, Tur hands need never be idle. Quin- 
dn ems to think them 48 neceſſary and 
powerful in action, as Cicero wt the 
eyes. The hands, ſais he, without which 
1 all: gefture is lame and weak, huve a greater 
© variety of motions,” than can well be expref- 
a; for: they are almoſt equal to our wordt. 
Do not we' defire: with them, promiſe, call, 
diſmiſs, threaten, beſeech, deteſt, fear, inquire, 
deny ? Do not they expreſs joy, ſorrow, doubt, 
confeſſion,” penitence, meaſure, plenty, number, 
and time? Do not they excite, refrain, 
prove; admire, and ſhame ? That in ſo great 
| a variety of ſpeech among all nations and 
countries, this ſeems to me the common lan- 
guage of all mankind*. Thus far Quinti- erat 
lian. Now all bodily motion is either up- 28 , 
wake or downward, to the right or left, 

Rs 94A 4 2 forward 


545 r. forward 8 . back ward, or elſe circular. 


= nes The hands are imployed by the orator in 


"— theſe, except the laſt. And as they 
ought to correſpond with bur expreſſions, 
ſo they gught to begin and end with them. 
In admiration, and addreſſes to heaven, 
they muſt be elevated, but never raiſed 
above the eyes; and in ſpeaking of things 
below us, they are directed downwards, 
Side motion ſhould generally begin from 


| 
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the left, and terminate gently on the right. 
| In demonſtrating, addrefling, and on ſeve- 


ral other -occaſions, they are moved for- 
ward; and in threatning ſometimes thrown 
back. But chen the orator ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf, his right hand ſhould be gently laid 
on his breaſt. When no other motion is 
neceſſary, the hands ſhould be kept about as 
high as the breaſt, ſo as to make near a right 


angle with the arm. This is not only 


graceful,” but likewiſe the moſt eaſy po- 
_ and gives the leaſt ſtrain to ht muſ- 
They ſhould never be ſuffered to 


Kot down, nor to loll upon the cuſhion, 


or bar. The left hand ſhould never move 


alone, but accommodate itſelf to the mo- 
tions of the right. In motions to the left 


ide, the right hand ſhould not be carried 


| A” the left ſhoulder. In. promiſes, 


and 
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and expreſſions of compliment, the motion LECT. 


of. the hands ſhould be gentle and 1 — 
but in exhortations and applauſe more 


ift. The hands ſhould generally be 


open; but in expreſſions of compunction 
and anger they may be cloſed. All finical 
ow trifling actions of the fingers ought to 
be avoided, nor ſhould they be ſtretched 
out and expanded in a ſtiff and rigid po- 
ſture, but kept eaſy and pliable. 

\Nz1THER the breaſt, nor the belly ſhould 
be thruſt out, which in itſelf looks ungain, 
and hinders the free motion of the trunk; 
which ought not to be kept too ſtiff and 
upright, but eaſy and flexible, always ſui- 
ting itſelf to the motions of the head and 
hands. The feet ſhould continue ſteady, 
and not give the body a wavering and giddy 
motion by frequently ſhifting ;- tho ſome 
perſons fall into that habit without moving 
their feet. Curio, a Roman orator, as Ci- 
cero tells us, was addicted to this, which 
occaſioned a freind of his once to paſs a 
joke upon him, by alking : Who that was 
talking out of « 4 boat *. The jeſt is too plain Sede Cr 
to need explication, for every one knows 00. 
the waving of a boat will give the 25 
ſuch a motion. 
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W Tux | geſtures I have hitherto diſcourſed 
of, arc ſuch as naturally accompany our 
expreſſions. And I beleive thoſe I have 
mentioned, if duly attended to, will be 
found ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes 
of our modern pronunciation. The an- 
tients indeed uſed ſeveral more vehement 
actions and geſtures, than we are accuſto- 
med to, as was ſhewn in a former diſcourſe. 
Philip the Roman orator, as Cicero informs 
us, did not uſe to prepare his diſcourſes, 
but ſpoke, as we ſay, off hand. And he 
was wont to tell his freinds, he was never 
fit to talk, till he had warmed his arm. 
He doubtleſs therefore uſed a more violent 
motion with his arms and hands, than is 
common with us. And Cicero calls the 
= . arm projected, the arator's. weapon *.., In- 
59. feed, to extend or brandiſh the arm car- 
ries in it an air of command and authority, 
which was not unbecoming the character 
of Philip, who was a perſon of the higheſt 
rank and quality. And therefore young 
orators, both among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, for a time uſed no motion of the 
arm, but kept it confined in their garment, 
z Cre/ell. as an argument of modeſty, till age and 
D experience allowed them to uſe greater 
p- 319. | freedom 2. Nor \ was it uncommon for the 
antient 
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paſſions by tears. They thought nothing 


unbecoming, that was natural; and judged 


it agreable to the characters even of the 
braveſt men, to be touched with a ſenſe of 


humanity in great calamities. And there- 


fore we find both Homer and Virgil make 


their greateſt 1 Then tears on — 


——ͤ— 


Tur other ſort of deres above men- 
a are ſuch as ariſe from imitation. 
As where the orator deſcribes ſome action, 


or perſonates another ſpeaking. But here 


great care is to be taken not to over act 


his part, by runing into any ludicrous, or 
theatrical mimicry. It is ſufficient for him 


ſo to repreſent thin gs of this nature, as 


may beſt convey the image of them in a 


lively manner to the minds of the hearers; 
without any ſuch change either of his ac- 


tions or voice, as are not ſuitable to his own 
| character. 
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. HE ſubject of pronunciation is, of b 
great importance. to an arator, that 
it can neither be too clearly laid down, nor 
toa ſtrongly inculcated. If e inquire into 
the cauſes of that ſurprizing Power it. has 
over. us, and by what means it ſo ſtrangly 
affects us; this, I think, may in ſome mea - 
ſure appear, by reflecting on the frame 
and conſtitution of human nature. For 
our infinitely great and wiſe maker has ſo 
formed us, that not only the actions of the 
body are ſubject to the direction of the 
mind; but we are likewiſe indued with 
various paſſions and affections, . that excite 
us to. purſue: thoſe. things, which make for 
our happineſs, and avoid others, which are 
hurtful to us. And as we are made for 
ſociety, we are alſo furniſhed with ſpeech, 
which enables us to converſe ane with an- 
other. And ſuch is the contrivance of our 
make, and influence of our minds, upon 
the mechaniſm of our bodies; that we can- 
not only communicate our thoughts to each 
| other, 
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other, but likewiſe our paſſions. For, 2180 
Cicero well obſerxes, Every: motion of they 
mind bas nac uralij its peculiar countenance, 

Pace, and geſture; and tlie whole. body, every 

poſtion of | the face, and found of the voice, 

like the firings of an inſtrument, att agreably 

to the mpreſſion they recerye:;from the mind”. ' De ora. 
Nor is this all: but as every one is diffe- 57. 
rently. affected himſelf, he is capable to 
make the like impreſſions upon others, and 
excite. them to the ſame motions, which 
he feels in himſelf, As when two inſtru- 
ments are ſet to the ſame pitch; the ſtrings 
of the one being touched, produce in the 
other the like ſound. This common fym- 
pathy in the human frame ſhews how ne- 
ceflary it is, that an orator ſhould not only 

in general he well acquainted-with the rules 
of. pronunciation, but likewiſe know how 
to uſe them, as occaſion requires. For a 
general knowledge of the rules of art is 
not of itſelf ſufficient to perfect an artiſt, 
without a further acquaintance with the 
particular application of them to their ſe- 
veral caſes, and circumſtances. Thus for 
inſtance, it is not enough for an orator to 
underſtand all the beauties and ornaments 
of language, and which of them are ſuited 
to form the ſeveral kinds of ſtile; unleſs 
he 
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1 Bt Or. he kee ce e each of thoſe 
characters to theit Proper ſubject. And ſo 


likewiſe in pronunciation, he ought not 
only to know the ſeveral qualities of the 
voice, and proper geſtures of the body; 
but alſo when and where to make uſe of 
them. For not only different ſubjects, but 
alſo different parts of the ſame diſcourſe, 
and even particular expreſſions, often re- 
quire a difference in the manner of pro- 
nunciation, both as to the voice and ge- 
ſture. Having therefore in my two laſt 
diſcourſes treated on both theſe parts of 
pronunciation in general; it may not be 
amis now to conſider, how they are to be 


applied in each 10 un two —_— * 
mentioned. 

I SHALL bales with the bare of a diſ- 
courſe, and treat of them in their natural 
order. And here the view and deſign of 
the ſpeaker in each of them, will eaſily 
help us to ſee the proper manner of pro- 
nunciation. And if I am obliged to re- 
peat ſome things, which I have formerly 
mentioned, in order to render what I ſhall 
offer more clear and intelligible; it will, 


I hope, for that reaſon be the more ex- 
cuſable. - 1 I) 


LET 
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decent immediately to begin to ſpeak, ſo 
ſoon as ever he makes his appearance. He 
will: firſt ſettle himſelf, compoſe. his coun- 
tenance, and take a reſpectful view of his 


audience. This prepares them for ſilence 


and attention. To begin preſently, and 
hurry on, without firſt allowing either him- 
ſelf, or his hearers time to compoſe them- 


ſelves, looks as if he was rather performing 
a taſl, than had any deſign to pleaſe them; 
Which will be very apt to make them as 
uneaſy till he has done, as he ſeems to be 
himielf. Perſons commonly form ſome 


opinion of a ſpeaker from their firſt view 


of him, which prejudices them either in 
his favor, or otherwiſe, as to what he ſais 
afterwards. A grave and ſedate aſpect in- 


clines them to think him ſerious, that he 
has confidered his ſubject, and may have 
ſomething to offer worth their attention. 


A haughty and forbiding air occaſions diſ- 
taſte, as it looks like diſreſpect. A wan- 


dering giddy countenance argues levity. A 
dejected drooping appearance is apt to raiſe 
contempt, unleſs where the ſubject is me- 
lancholy. And a chearful aſpect is a pro- 


6a 


r Lt CT. 
himſelf before an aſſembly, in order to — 


2 a diſcourſe to them. It cannot be 
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ELECT. per prelude to cee and agreable ar- 


emen. en 
To ſpeak low at firſt has the i 


3 and is beſt for the voice, 


6 
which by riſing gradually will with more 


eaſe be carried to any pitch, that may be 


afterwards neceflary, without ſtraining it. 


However, ſome variation. of the voice is 0 
ways proper to give it an harmony. Nay, 


and ſometimes it is not improper for an 
orator to ſet out with a conſiderable degree 


of warmth, expreſſed by ſuch an elevation 


of the voice, and geſtures of the body, as 
are ſuited to repreſent the emotions of his 


mind. But this is not ordinarily the caſe. 
We have ſome few inſtances of this in Ci- 


cero, as in his oration for Roſcius Ameri- 
nus, where the heinouſneſs of the charge 
could not but excite his indignation a- 
gainſt the aceuſers. And ſo likewiſe in that 

againſt Piſo, and the two firſt againſt Cati- 
line, which begin in the fame manner, 
from the reſentment he had conceived a- 
gainſt their perſons, and conduct. 

INN the narration, the voice ought to be 
raiſed to ſomewhat an higher pitch. Mat- 
ters of fact ſhould be related in a very 
plain and diſtin manner, with a Proper 
ſtreſs and -emphaſis laid upon each circum- 

5 ſtance, 
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ſtance, acbompanied with a "ſuitable ad- L. E er; 
dreſs and motions of the body, to engage 
the attention of the hearers. For there is 
1 certain grate in telling a ſtory, which 
thoſs who ate maſters of ſeldom fail to re- 


commend themſelves in converſation. The 
beauty 


of it confiſts in an eaſy and familiar 
manher of expreſſion, attended with fuch 
actions and geſtures, as are ſuited to the na- 
ture of the things related, and help to en- 
liven each particular circumſtance, and part 
of the diſcourſe. 

Tux propoſition, or ſubject of the diſ- 
courſe, ſhould be delivered with a very dear 
and audible” voice. For if this be not 
plainly heard, all that follows in proof of 
it cannot well be underſtood. ' And for the 
fame reaſon, if it be divided into ſeveral 
parts or branches, they ſhould each be ex- 
preſſed very deliberately and diſtinctly. But 
s the deſign here is only information, there 
can be little room for geſture. ro 

Tur confirmation admits of great va- 
riety, both of the voice and geſtures. In 
reaſoning the voice is quick and pungent, 
and ſhould be enforced with ſuitable ac- 
tions. And as deſcriptions likewiſe have 
often a place here, in painting out the 
mne 6f things, the orator ſhould fo en- 
=Þ deavour 


366 AS YSTEM 
L. E-©T4d6avour' to adapt both his voice, and the 


- motions of bis body, particularly the turn 


of his eyes and action of his hands, as may 
beſt help the imagination of his hearers. 
Where he introduces another perſon ſpea- 
king, or addreſſes to an abſent perſon, it 
ſhoald be with ſome degree of imitation. 
And in dialogue the voice ſhould alter with 
the parts. When he diverts from his ſub- 
ject by any digreſſion, his voice ſhould be 
lively and chearful; ſince that is rather 
deſigned for hy rn er! ROS: 
tion. ROY. 4, 4% 7" 

. In confutation, -the Aan of ths 4. 
verſe party ought firſt to be repeated in a 
plain and diſtinct manner; that the ſpeaker 
may not ſeem to conceal, or avoid the force 
of them. Unleſs they appear trifling and 
unworthy of a ſerious anſwer; and then a 
facetious manner, both of expreſſion and 
geſture, may be the propereſt way to con- 
fute them. For to attempt to anſwer in a 
grave and ſerious manner, what i is in itſelf 


empty and ludicrous, is apt to create a ſu- 
ſpicion of its having more in it, than it re- 


ally has. So when Tubero, in his aceuſa- 
tion of Ligarius before Caeſar, had made 
it part of his charge, that Ligarius was in 
Africa W ſome part of the civil war 


os | between 
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between Caeſar and Pompey. Cicero rkg T4 
his anſwer, not thinking it deſerved a ſe· 
rious reply, contents himſelf with barelß 
mentioning it ĩronically. For thus he be- 
gins his defence of Ligarins,: Caeſar, my 
| kinſman Tubero bas laid before you -a new 
ane, and till this day, unheard of, tbat Qs 
| Ligarius was in Africa. Every one muſt 
eaſily perceive, by the manner, in which 
| theſe words were pronounced, that the de- 
| ſign of them was to make the charge ap- 
pear ridiculous. But caution ſhould be 
uſed not to repreſent any argument of 
weight in a ludicrous way, leſt by ſo do- 

ing the ſpeaker; ſhould more en him- 
ſelf, than his adverſary. 

I the concluſion, both the voice . 
zeſture ſhould be, briſk and ſprightly, which 
may ſeem to ariſe from a ſenſe of the ſpea- 
ker's opinion of the goodneſs of his cauſe, 
and that he has offered nothing but what 
is agreable to reaſon, and truth; as like- 
wiſe from his aſſurance, that the audience 
agree with him in the ſame ſentiments, 
In every undertaking that requires care 
aud thought, perſons are apt at firſt to be 
ſedate and moderate; but when it draws. 
to an end, and is near finiſhed, it is very 
natural to appear more blith and gay. It 
1 an 
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ir enameratiom of the brnelpal Argtt nec 
ente is bete wi eech nutnerdüe, 
or the diſcourfe is long; they ought 10 be 
expreſſed in — dear Ts f6tceable 
manner. Ad if there be at atdreft\ to 
the paſſions, both" che voice and geſture 
Miſe be ſuited to the naturt öf he, of 
Which more Wil be ſuid Preſefitly. 
erer HOW 46 The SMB Gt 0, 
particular expteffrons. And What I (hall 
offer here, wilt be firſt in felatioti to In- 
gle words, then Tenßten ere ard 1. the 
— = 
As to the Arlt, even it! has” bemeäckt 
which are expreſſed in the moſt even and 
ſedate manner, there is often on of more 
words, which require an empliaſis and di- 
ſtinction of the voice. Profeuns are often of 
this kind. As: This tbe man. And ſuch are 
many words, that denote the cireumſtances 
and qualities of things. Such as highten 
or magnify the idea of the thing; to which 
they are joined; elevate the voice. As Hoble, 
ddmirable, majeftic, greatly, and the like. 
On the contrary,” thoſe” which leſſen the 
idea, or debaſe it, depreſs” the voice, or at für 
leaſt protract the tone. Of this ſort are 
the words lirtle, nean, proriy, an 
0 ; „ 
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with many others. Some tropes likewiſe, L E . 
as metaphors 3 andi verbal I which 3 
confiſt in the repetition of a ſingle word, 
ſhould have a particular emphaſis. As 
hen Virgil ſais of the river Araxes, I. 
düſdained a bridge. And Niſus of him- Gy viii, 
ſelf in the ſame poet, I, I. am the man * I 
where the repeated word is loudeſt. This 427. 
diſtinction of words, and giving them their 
proper emphaſis, does not only render the 
expreſhon more clear and intelligible ; but 
very much contributes to the variation of 
the voice, and the preventing a monotony. 
and the different pronunciation of theſe 
words will alſo require a peculiar geſture. 
In ſentences, regard ſhould: be had to 
their length, and the number of their parts, 
in order to.. diſtinguiſh' them by proper 
pauſes, The frame and ſtructure of the 
period ought likewiſe to be conſidered, 
that the voice may be ſo. managed, as to 
zive it the moſt , muſical accent. Unleſs 
there be ſome ſpecial reaſon for the con- 
trary, it ſhould end louder than it begins. 
And this difference of tone between the 
end of the former ſentence, and the be- 
gining of the next, not only helps to di- 
tinguiſh the ſenſe, but adds. to the har- 
mony of the voice. And that the laſt ſyl- 
. M. B b lables 
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HET; lables of a ſentence might become more 
\— audible. and diſtinct, was doubtleſs one rea- 
ſon, why the antient rhetoricians diflike 
ſhort feet at the end of a period. In an 
antitheſis, or a ſentence conſiſting} of op- 

- ia polite. parts, one contrary mult be | louder 
than the other. As: Hes gene, buti Cya 
gainſul remove, from painful labor, to quiet 
reſt; om unquiet deſires, 7a happy con- 
tentment ; from ſorrow, to joy q and from 


max, or gradation, the voice- ſhould riſe 
with it. So : There it no enjoyment of pro- 
perty without government; na government 
without a magiſtrate ; ns. magiſtrate 1with- 
out obedience; u obedience ere every 
one acts as be pleaſes: And ſo in other 
gradations, of a different form. As: Since 
concord-was 19, freindſhip was loſt, fide- 
lity was ' /oft,. liberty awas loft, all war lol. 
And again: You would pardon bim, whon 
the ſenate bath condemned, whom the people 
of Rome have condemned, whom all man- 
kind have condemned. I might mention 
ſeveral other figurative expreſſions, which 
require a particular conformation and ma- 
nagement of the voice; but theſe, I pre- 
ſume, with ſome others, I ſhall have occa- 
fion to- name preſently, when I come to 
CSIC SI 1 8 Ie 


tranſitory time, e immortality. In a cli- 
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the paſſions, may be ſufficient to guide us LE en 
in the reſt. But that it may appear more 
evidently, how neceſſary a different inflec- 
tion and variation of the voice is in moſt 
ſentences, give me leave to ſhew you how 
Quintilian illuſtrates it, by a paſſage, which 
he takes from Cicero. The place is in the 
begining of Cicero's defence for Milo, and 
the words are theſe: A/tho I am appreben- 
ve, it may ſeem baſe to diſcover fear, when 
Fenter upon \ the defence of a moſt coura- 
geous man; and it may appear very inde- 
cent, when Milo diſcovers more concern 
for the public ſafety, than for his own, 
not to ſhew a greatneſs of mind equal to his 
cauſe : yet this new form of the court terri- 
fer my eyes, which cannot diſcern the an- 
tient manner of the forum, and former cu- 
ſtom of trials, whatever way they look : 
your bench is not ſurrounded with its uſual 
attendants. | This ſentence conſiſts of four 
members. And Quintilian ſuppoſes, that 
tho . theſe words are the begining of a 
ſpeech, and were accordingly expreſſed in 
a calm and ſubmiſſive manner; yet that 
che orator uſed a great deal of variety in 
the pronunciation of their ſeveral parts. 
In the firſt member (as he imagines his 
voice was more elevated in expreſſing the 
2 B b 2 words, 


LECT. words, @ mo courageous man, than in on 
—— other parts of it, I am apprebenfioe, it 
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ſeem baſe, and, to diſcaver fear. In the K. ſe- 
cond member he roſe, higher in faying, 
when Milo diſcovers more concern for the 
public ſafety, than for bis own ; and then 
again as it were. checked himſelf in what 
follows, not to ſbhew a greatneſs of mind equal 
to his cauſe. The begining of the third 
member, carrying a reflection in it, was 
{poke with a different tone of the voice, 


this new form of the. court terrifies my eyes; 


and the other part of it more loud and di- 
ſtinctly, .wohich cannot. diſcern the antient 
manner of the forum, and former tom of 
trialt. And the laſt member was fall more 
raiſed and audible, your bench it not ſur- 


rounded with. its uſual attendants. And it 
muſt be ſu 


ppofed, that while he was ſay- 
ing this, he caſt his eyes round the aſſem- 


bly, and viewed the foldiers, whom Pom- 


pey had placed there; which renders the 
expreſſion ſtill more grave and ſolemn. If 
this was the manner of the antient ora- 


tors, and they were fo exact and accurate 


in expreſſing their periods, and the ſeveral 


parts of them, as we have reaſon to beleive 


70 YI it muſt have given a * great 
F BTL ' force, 
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force, as well as nuns 0 their qr L ar: 
ciation. Y Gan 


Bor I come to the paſſions. And that 
they have each of them both a different 


voice and action, is evident from hence ; 


that we know, in what manner a perſon is 


do not underſtand the ſenſe of what he 
fais, or many times fo 


affected by the tone of ln voice, tho we 


uch as ſee him; 


and we can often make the ſame judge- 


ment from his countenance, and geſtures. 
Love and eſteem are expreſſed in a ſmooth 
and chearful tone: but anger and reſent- 
ment with a rough, harſh, and interrupted 


voice; for when the ſpirits are diſturbed 


and ruffted, the organs are moved unequally. 
Joy raiſes and dilates the voice: as ſorrow 
finks and contracts it. Cicero takes no- 
tice of a paſſage in an oration of Gracchus, 
wherein he bewails the death of his bro- 
ther, who was killed by Scipio; which in 
his time was thought very moving: Un- 
happy man, ſais he, whither ſhall I betake 
myſelf? where ſhall I go? Into the capitol? 
that flows with my brother's blood. Shall I 
go home ? my a wy e mother 


had a very in defign in that ſpeech, an 
his view was to excite the populace againſt | 
B b 3 their 
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LECT: their governors ; yet (as Cicero tells us) 


GW, When he came to this paſſage, he expreſſed 


1 Pro Lig. 
0 2. 


himſelf in ſuch moving accents, and ge- 
ſtures, that he extorted tears even from his 
enemies. Fear occaſions a tremor and he- 


ſitation of the voice: and aſſurance gives 


it ſtrength and firmneſs. Admiration ele- 
vates the voice, and ſhould be expreſſed 
with pomp and magnificence : O furpri- 
ing clemency, worthy of the higheſt ' praiſe, 
and greateſt encomums, and fit to be perpe- 
tuated in laſting monuments * ! This is Ci- 
cero's compliment to Caeſar, when he 
thought it for his purpoſe. And often- 
times this paſſion is accompanied with an 
elevation, both of the eyes and hands. On 


the contrary, contempt ſinks and protracts 


Cap. 8 
"i. * Ws 


the voice. In the diſpute between Cicero 
and Cecilius, which of them ſhould accuſe 
Verres, Cicero puts this contemptuous 


queſtion to him: Hou are you qualified, 
Cecilius, for ſuch an undertaking ? I will 
not aſt, when you ever gave a proof of it; but 


when you ſo much as attempted it? Do you 
confider the difficulty of managing a public 
cauſe'* ?' With much more to the ſame 
purpoſe. Tho ſuch kind of expreſſions re- 


quire little geſture; yet ſometimes a mo- 


tion "of the hand. wy not be improper, . to 
 fignily 
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fence of Rabirius. For to ſhow his aſſu- 
rance of his client's cauſe, having uſed this 


wiſh I bad it to Jay, that Rabirius had with 
bis own hand killed Saturninus, who was 
an enemy to the Roman ſtate : ſome per- 
ſons in the croud began to raiſe a clamor, 
juſt as of later times hiſſing has been prac- 
tiſed on the like occaſions. Upon which 
Cicero immediately replies: This noiſe does 


not diſturb me, but pleaſe me; ſince it ſhows, 


tho'' there' are fome weak perſons, yet they 
are but few. Then preſently after follows 
the expreſſion I refer to: Why do not you 
ceaſe your clamor, fince it only diſcovers your 


expreſſion in a very audible manner: 1 


375 
ſignify diſdain or averſion. We may ſup- - 1 


poſe Cicero to have acted thus in his de⸗ . 


folly, and the ſmallneſs of your number . Cep, 6. 


All exclamations ſhould be violent. When 
we addreſs to inanimate things, the voice 
ſhould be higher, than when to anima- 
ted beings ; and appeals to heaven muſt 
be made in a loftier tone, than thoſe to 
men *. 


Tus E few bins for expreſſing the prin- Y 


cipal paſſions, may, if duly attended to, 
ſuthce to direct our practice in others, 
Tho after all, it is impoſſible to gain a 
juſt and decent pronunciation of voice and 


B b 4 geſture 
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L ECT. geſture merely | 
henry) HCC, and an imitation of the beſt exam- 


ASYSTEM 
from rules, without prac- 


ples: - Which ſhews the wiſdom of the 
antients, in training up their youth to it, 
by the aſſiſtance of maſters, to . —_ 
their ſpeech and actions. nt 
Bor there is one thing, which. 3 
always to be attended to; namely, that 
perſons ſhould well conſider their own 
make and genius, eſpecially with reſpect 
to the paſſions. We ſeldom find, that any 
actor can excel in all characters; but if 
he performs one well, he is deficient in 
another. And therefore they are com- 
monly ſo prudent, as to confine them- 
ſelves to ſuch: as beſt ſuit them. The 
caſe is the ſame in an orator ; who ſhould 
therefore keep within thoſe bounds, which 
nature ſeems to have preſcribed for him. 
Some are better fitted for action than 
others; and moſt for ſome particular ac- 
tions rather than others; and what fits 
well upon one, would appear very auk- 
ward in another. Every one therefore 
ſhould firſt endeavour to know himſelf, 
and manage accordingly. Tho in moſt 
caſes, nature may be much aſſiſted and 
in n 1 art, aun exerciſe. | 
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Bor, as neither of theſe parts of 2 
nunciation can be performed to ſo good 
advantage, and ſome things in both of 
them are impracticable, 2 a diſcourſe 
is read, and not ſpoken memoriter ; I ſhall 
in my next lecture treat N the fubjeft 
of memory. 
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HEN: I formerly weated; of the 
diviſion of oratory, I ſaid it con- 
fiſted ofiifour parts, invention, diſpoſition, 
elocution, and pronunciation. Tho I obſer- 
ved at the ſame time, that ſeveral of the 
antients added a fifth part, which is me- 
mory. But ſome of the beſt writers upon 
this art among the moderns, differ from 
them in this reſpect. And ſeveral of the 
Greek rhetoricians appear to have been of 
the ſame mind; for neither Ariſtotle, Her- 
mogenes, nor ſome others, have ſaid any 
thing about it in their inſtitutions. 

MzeMoRy, as conſidered by philoſophers, 
is a faculty of the mind, which receives, 
retains, and exhibits again, as occaſion re- 
quires, all forts of ideas preſented to the 
under ſtanding. Its perfection conſiſts in 
two things: readily to admit the impreſ- 
ſions or images of things; and to preſerve 
them from oblivion, that the underſtan- 
ding may have recourſe to them, and im- 
ploy them for ſuch purpoſes, as reaſon ſhall 


direct. It contains likewiſe two different 
acts ; 
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acts; one which we properly call memory, LECT, 
or the actual retenſion of the ideas con- Le, 
ceived by the mind; and the other remem- | 
brance, that is, a reviewing or calling forth | 
thoſe ideas, which have been there trea- 
ſured up. Some have divided this latter 
act into two: and when ſuck ideas, as have 
once. been loſt, or the traces of them in a 
manner obliterated, are again reviyed, the 
call it reminiſcence . But to treat of the LEES 
nature of memory, belongs not to my pur- „ 17. 
poſe at preſent. It is the uſe and benefit 
of this faculty, the methods proper to aſ- 
ſiſt and improve it, with a ſhort account 
of artificial memory, of which I now pro- 
poſe to ſpeak. - 

Tux great advantages of a good me- 
mory are very evident in all circumſtances, 
and conditions of life. All other abilities 
of the mind receive from hence their beau- 
ty, ornaments, and perfection, as from a 
common treaſury. Knowledge conſiſts in 
the conception of ideas, comparing them 
with each other, and diſcerning their a- 
| grement or difference, From hence we 

judge of truth or falſchood, what is proper 

to be done, and what to be avoided. He 
| is therefore eſteemed a wiſe man in. mat- 
ters of ſcience, whoſe mind is furniſhed 
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L 10 CT. with a ſufficient number of ſpeculative 
—.— truths, to enable him to diſeourſe hand- 


ſomely upon fuch ſubjects. And in mat. 
ters of practice he is called a prudent man, 
who by long experience and obſervation is 
capable to judge of the certainty, or at 
leaſt the probability of events, from former 
occurrences of the like nature, in the com- 


mon affairs of life; and governs himſelf ac- 


cordingly, But neither wiſdom, nor pru- 
dence can be gained without the aſſiſtance 
of memory, If the ideas conceived by the 
the mind are not laſting, nor capable of 
being recalled, as occafion requires ; but 
immediately vaniſh, like impreffions made 
upon a fluid; no improvement of the mind, 
no art, ſcience, or any part of knowledge, 
can poſſibly be acquired. For in reality 
we know no more, than what we remem- 
ber. So that it is memory alone, that in- 


riches the mind, and preſerves what we 


colle& by ſtudy and obſervation. 

Ir is plain from hence, that the advan- 
tages of a good memory are not peculiar 
to oratory, or indeed to any one art ; but 
common to all. And therefore ſo far as 


the gaining, or improving it may be pro- 


moted by rules and precepts, this may ra- 
ther ſeem to conſtitute a particular art of 
itſelf. 
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elf. Indeed no one wants it more, or LECT; 
greater aſſiſtance from it, than uy 


ean receive 
the orator ;; but ſtill this does not make it 

to be a part of his art, any more than 
grammar or logic ought to be ſo eſteemed; 
both which are abſolutely neceflary in ora- 
tory, the one as the foundation of lan- 
guage, and the other to feaſon juſtly. How 


ever, its uſefulneſs to an orator has made 


it cuſtomary with moſt rhetoricians to treat 
of it in their inſfitutes. And ſo far it 
ſeems reaſonable, till it comes to be treated 
as a ſeparate art. Tho vas it ſtrictly a 
branch of oratory, it would not properly 
make one of its principal parts, but ought 
rather to be refered to pronunciation; ſmce 
the uſe of it, as conſidered by an orator, is 

in order to enable him to pronounce his 
diſcourſes in the moſt graceful, ahd advanta- 
geous manner. And it is for this reaſon I 

have choſen to {peak of it in this place. 
- Every diſcourſe pronounced in public, 
muſt either be ſpoken by memory, or read. 
In this latter way there can be little room 
for action. Some indeed read with a much 
better grace than others; but ſtill the body 
is confined to a very few motions, and the 
declivity of the head breaks the ſound of 
the voice, and very much abates its. har- 
mony. 
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LECT: mon⁰¹ If what I obſerved from Cicerò in 
Wwe" former diſcourſe be true, that all the paſ- 
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fions of the ſoul are expreſſed in the eyes; 


_ when'the eyes are kept in a fixed poſture; 


how is it poſſible thoſe paſſions ſhould be 
expreſſed in reading? Decency of geſture 
requires, that all the parts of the body 
ſhould conſpire; and accompany each other, 


in their proper motion; and how can that 


be done, while the head, which is the prin- 
ci pal, is ſo confined to one poſture? Beſides, 
it can ſcarce ſeem natural to expreſs any 
conſiderable warmth and vehemence in rea- 
ding; but it will rather appear to be the ef- 
fect of art, than to ariſe from any real paſſion, 
that affects the mind. And as the ſpeaker 
muſt immediately return again to his book, 
or be ſilent, this muſt neceſſarily render it 
leſs graceful. If therefore the life and beauty 
of pronunciation *confiſts in a proper tone 


and modulation of the voice, accompanied 


with ſuch motions of the body, as are ſui- 
ted to the nature of the expreſſions; this is 
certainly much better done by ſpeaking 
memoriter, than reading: which ſhows the 
advantage of a good memory to an orator. 
Beſides, it is ſometimes neceſſary to ſpeak 
on ſudden occaſions, without preparation; 
or to reply to what others have ſaid: Which 

N muſt 
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muſt be muſt more difficult for thoſe, who LECT. 
have been always uſed to read their deli- 

berate compoſitions: '» And therefore it is 
the opinion of ſome good judges, that ora- 
tors ſhould not accuſtom themſelves to com- 
mit to memory every word, or ſentence of 
their diſcourſes; but only conſider well the 
ſubject, on which they are to ſpeak, range 
all the parts of it in a proper order in their 
mind, and prepare the figures, and cheif 
expreſſions they deſign to uſe; and leave 
room to add what may occaſionally be ſug- 
geſted from preſent circumſtances, when 
they come to ſpeak *. For it often hap- . Quint. 
pens in the ſeries 3 when the % . 


ſpirits are raiſed, and the imagination wile, — _ 
med, that many things occur to the mind 
more to the purpoſe, than were before 
thought of upon cool deliberation; eſpe- 
cially where perſons have preſence of mind, 

free from any anxious concern. Thoſe, 
who have this command of themſelves; 
certainly ſpeak in a more natural way, and 
with greater freedom; than where the 
memory is all the while labouring, for fear 

of any miſtake, which muſt neceſſarily 
confine the thoughts, check the voice, and 
occaſion a ſtiffneſs of behaviour. This 
cannot indeed be well done at firſt; but, 
- by * 
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—_ Quintilian 'ſais, it is very hard, if long 
TE 
die will not gain a faviliry, ana if per- 
— muſt always labour under the ſame dif- 
"Uti/epra. ficulties as at firſt ſetting but. The an- 
tient orators ſeem to have taken this me- 
thod. If they had not writ down their 
orations; we could not have had them now 
but there are many paſſages in Cicero, 
which from e ocraſion of them appear 
plainly to have been ſpoken off hand; and 
ſome whole orations, particularly the firſt 
againſt Catiline. So that in ſuci caſes they 
muſt have been ꝓenned aſter they were pro- 
nounced, or elſe taken down by ſome other 
perſon; while they were deliv ere. 
Bur I procede to ſuggeſt ſome things 
whieh may be of ſervice to aſſiſt and im- 
prove this faculty. Memory depends very 
much upon the temper and conſtitution of 
the body. When this is too hot and dry, 
it ĩs not fo ſuſceptive of impreſſions; and 
when too cold and moiſt, it is not ſuffi- 
ciently retentive. A due temperament 
therefore of heat and moiſture is beſt on 
this aceount. And as the ſeat of the me- 
mory is in the brain; whatever is hurtſul 
to this latter, muſt prejudice the former. 
Too much ſleep clouds the brain, and too 
1 over * fe 1. cherefore either of 
28 | 88 
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theſe e extremes muſt of courſe hurt dne we- ff r. 
morty. All intemperance like wiſe, and 6 


ceſs of paſſion, have the ſame ill effect. 
Wu we would commit any thing to 

memory, our firſt concern ſhould be to un 

derſtand it throughly; For we can never 


tetain thoſe things long, of which/we have __ 


but an imperfect knowledge. Likewiſe 
order and method in the diſcourſe. itſelf is 
2 great help to the memory. Where things 
have a mutual dependance upon each other, 
and go on in a ſeries, the thoughts paſs 
more readily from one to another; than 
where they lie confuſed, and without any 
connection. The mind ſhould alſo be free 
at ſuch times, and have nothing elſe to 
take off. its attention. Nothing is a grea- 
ter hindrance to the memory, than a croud 
of ideas, and thoſe of different kinds, flow - 
ing in upon the mind at the ſame time. 
They juſtle out one another, ſo that few of 
them ſettle; and if they do, it is in ſuch a 
eonfuſed and diſorderly manner, that when 
they come to be ſurveyed by: reflecion;: 
little can be made of them. | | 
To write down any thing 18 . Aa 
great advantage towards remembering it. 
For the very ation. of writing helps very 
much to imprint it-upon the mind ; by in- 

Vol. II. Cc aging 


Dent. 
xvii. 18. 


2 
2 


— 1 longer upon 


e 4 "Syn T . 8 
it to.4 cloſer attention, and canfing 


every part, than 
otherwile it ould do-only in reading. And 
ee 
for, this reaſon, that the kings of Iſrael 
were injoined always to write out a copy 
of the law with their dwn hand . And 
the fairer a thing is writen, it is with grea- 
ter caſe. committed to memory. This may 


poſſibly at firſt ſeem to have little in it; 


but if we conſult experience, we thall ge- 
nerally ſind, that thoſe things make the 
deepeſt impreſſion upon the mind, which 
affect the ſenſes in the moſt lively and agre- 
able manner. As we receive moſt of our 
ideas; thro. them, - the ſtronger impulſe is 
made upon the organ, the greater atten- 
tion it excites in the mind; and what we 
molt attend to, we retain longeſt, 

Arft experience and obſervation 


. Will help a perſon to diſcover the ſtrength 


of his memory. And care ſhould be taken 
not to over burden it. A long diſcourſe 
therefore ſhould be committed to memory 
by parts, ſo much at once, as the memory 


can well receive and. retain. 
ſhould not be too many, for fear of confu- 


fion.. And as it is moſt likely we may be 
trance nts an- 


other, 


Theſe parts 
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other, it will not be amis in 4 more wy 1 
chlar manner to itnpreſs upon tHe rind they 


beginings of them. ge letter often helps 
us to recover a word, that word 4 ſent 
and the firſt ſentence an whole ar 
As when a perſon is turning out of the 
way, it is but ſeting him right, and he will 
then go on of himſelf. Some have there- 
fore a bite, for the affiſtatice of ' weaker 
memories, to write each part of the diſ- 
coutle in a ſeparate paragraph, and the firſt 
word in larger Det, which may ftrike 
the fancy like a picture, when we come to 
thoſe places. For every one is ſenſible of 
the powerful effect of imagery to excite 
and recal out ideas. And therefore it has 
been thought a further advantage, if the 
firſt letter "of each word, writen in larger 
characters, could be joined together in one 
artificial word. For then the remembrance 
of that word would give us the firſt letter 
of each of thoſe initial words, which letters 
would help us to recollect the whole words, 


which was the thing defigned by writing 
"them in different characters. We find this 
method of bringing ſeveral ideas together 
into one artificial word, of uſe in other 
caſes. $0 the figures of fyllogiſms' being 
diſtinguiſhed by technical WN are bet- 
en | ter 
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. f T. ter known, and more eaſily remembered, 
— every one perceives, who is converſant 


— 3 


in logic. And in many other 
great effects are often e TIN Gal 


cauſes. 4 


1 As the mind is not at all times 3 
diſpoſed. for the exerciſe of this faculty; 
ſuch ſeaſons ſhould be made choice of, a 
are. moſt, proper for it. The mind is ſel- 


dom fit for attention preſently after meals; 


and to call off the ſpirits. at ſuch times 
from their proper imployment in. digeſtion, 
is apt to cloud the brain, and prejudice 
the health. Both the mind and body ſhould 


be eaſy and undiſturbed, when we ingage 
in this exerciſe; and therefore retirement 


is moſt fit for it. And the evening, juſt 
before we go to reſt, is generally recom- 


mended as a very convenient ſeaſon, both 
for the ſtilneſs of the night; and becauſe 


the impreſſions will then have a longer 


time to ſettle, before they come to be di- 


ſturbed by the acceſſion of others, proce- 


ding from external objects. And to call 
over in the morning, what has been com- 
mitted to the memory over night, muſt 
fot the ſame reaſon be very ſerviceable. 
For to review thoſe ideas, while they con- 


tinue freſh, upon Ws: mind, and unmixed 
g with 


I ad — 
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wich any others, en. e nprin DOT: 
them mote deeply. [bf | 3 
Sor antient writers ſpeak of an artifi= 
cial memory, and lay down - rules for at- 
taining it. Simonides the poet is ſaid „e " 
firſt to have diſcovered this; or at leaſt to Lib. . 
have given the occaſion for it. The ſtory X 
they tell of him is this: Being once at a f 
feaſt, he recited a poem, which he had. 16. 
made in honor of the perſon, who gave the 
entertainment. But having (as is uſual in 
poetry) made a large digreſſion in praiſe of 
Caſtor: and Pollux, when he had repeated 

the whole poem, his patron would give 
him but half the ſum he had promiſed, 
telling him he muſt get the other part 

from thoſe deities, who had an equal ſhare 

in the honor of his performance. Imme- 

diately after Simonides was told, that two 

young men were without, and muſt needs 

ſpeak with him. He had ſcarce got out 

of the houſe, when the room, where the 
company was, fell down, killed all the 
perſons in it, and ſo maſhed their bodies, 

that when the rubbiſh was thrown off, 

they could not be known one from an- 

other. Upon which Simonides recollec- 

ting the place where every one had ſat, by 

* means s diſtinguiſhed them. Hence it 


Cc 3 came 


"4 

305 A eren 
LECT, came, bo he abſerved, that to fix a number 
e, places in the mind, in a certain order, 
was a help to the memory. As we find 


by experience, that upon returning to places 


once familiar to us, we not only remember 
them, but likewiſe many things we both 
ſaid and did in them. This action there, 
fore of Simonides was afterwards improved 
into an art. And the nature of it is this: 
They bid you form in your mind the idea 
of ſome large place or building, which you 
may divide into a great number of diſtin 
parts, ranged and diſpoſed in a certain or- 
der, Theſe you are frequently to revalve 
in your thoughts, till you are able to run 
them over one after another without heſi- 
tation, / begining. at any part. Then you 
are to impreſs upon your mind as many 
images of living creatures, or any other 
ſenſible objects, which are moſt like to af- 
memory. Theſe, like characters in ſhort 
hand or. hieraglyphics, muſt ſtand to de- 
note an equal number of other words, 
which cannot ſo caſily be remembered. 
When therefore you have a number of 
things to commit to memory in a certain 
order, all that you have to do, is to place 
theſe images . in the ſeveral * 
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of your building. And thus they tell you, L ff r. 
that by going over the ſeveral part#of the —— 
building, the images placed in them will 
be revived in the mind, which of courſe 
will give you the things or words them: 
ſelves, in the order you defire to remember 
them. The eats of the images ſeems 
to be this; that, as hey are mote like to 
affect the imagination, than the words, for 
which they ſtand, they will for that reaſon 
be more eaſily remembered. Thus for in- 
ſtance, if the image of a Hon be made to 
fignify frength, and this word frength be 
one of thoſe I am to remember, and is 
placed in the porch; when in going over 
the ſeveral parts of the building I come to 
the porch, I ſhall ſooner be reminded of 
that image, than of the word- ſtrength. 
Some antient , as well as modern writers, Aucbor 
relate wonderful effects of this artifice. Thr 
But they all agree it much more aſſiſts us to 
remember any number of ſeparate and un- 
connected words, than a continued dif- 
courſe; ; unleſs fo far as the remembrance 
'of one word may inable us to recollect 
more. And in this reſpect it does not 
much differ from ſome of thoſe methods 
above mentioned, as helps to the memory. 
n therefore, tho he does not 
Ser = "wholly 


A SY 8TEM . 


LECT. wholly paſs it over, yet ſeems to _—_ no 
great ftreſs-upon it 41 
tra. AN p- doubtleſs, the moſt effectual way 


to gain a good memory, is its conſtant and 
moderate exerciſe. As its goodneſs con- 
ſiſts in the facility, wherewith the prints 
of thoſe objects, which lie as it were wra- 
ped up in the cells of the brain, are re- 
viewed ; theſe cells by continued exerciſe 
become more pliable, and open themſelves 
with greater readineſs. Juſt as we find 
things fold and unfold with more eaſe, 
the oftener they are uſed. In a word, the 
memory, like other habits, is ſtrengthened 
and improved by daily uſe and practice. 
Wherefore thoſe, who have moſt occaſion 
for it, as orators, ſhould not ſuffer it to lie 
idle; but conſtantly imploy it in treaſuring 
up, and frequently reviewing ſuch things, 
as may be of - moſt importance to them. 
For by this means it will be more at their 
command, and they may put greater confi- 
dence in it upon any emergent occaſion, 
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"Of other helps to Oratory : bene, 
Haug. Reading, and Writing. 
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HERE are three things neceſſary to L E CT. 
LIL 
form a good orator ; nature, art. 


and 3 Nature begins the work, art 
conducts it, and completes it. 

Bu nature I mean the happineſs of a 
good and towardly genius. For where 
this/is wanting, as a foundation, there can 
be little: hopes of raiſing any confiderable 
ſuperſtructure. And therefore Apollonius, 
the rhetorician, has been very much com- 
mended by ſeveral antient writers, for his 
prudence, and juſtice to his ſcholars. For 
it is reported of him, that as he greatly 
encouraged thoſe in the purſuit of their 
ſtudies, who appeared to be of a promiſing 
diſpoſition ; ſo where he diſcovered in any 
an incapacity and want of genius, he would 
adviſe them not to loſe their time and 
pains; and direct them to ſuch other em- 
ployments, as were more ſuited to their 
capacities. But every natural defect ought 
not to be eſteemed ſufficient to deter us 
from any laudable defign, we are inclined 
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-Demoſthenes's 
imperfe&tion of ſpeech, and both his and 
Cicero's weak voice at firſt, might haye 
diſcouraged leſs. generous minds from any 
hopes of ever making a figure in oratory. 
But had they not ſurmounted thoſe diffi- 
culties by a continued labor, and inflexible 
reſolution, the world had been deprived of 
two of the greateſt orators, who One 
in it. 

Bur where nature has been moſt king 
and bountiful, the aſſiſtance of art is yet 
neceſſary. For as art is nothing elſe, but 
a ſyſtem of precepts, conſiſting of what has 
been thought by experience, and the opi- 
nion of the beſt judges, moſt proper and 
neceſſary to acquire any part of knowledge; 
in the preſent ſtate of things, nature is 
ſcarce ever found ſo indulgent to any, as 
to furniſh them with what is moſt perfect 
in its kind in all its parts, without calling 
in the aſſiſtance and direction of art. Thus 
particularly in oratory; if a perſon has the 
happineſs of a ready and copious invention, 
he may want judgement ta digeſt and com- 


poſe his thoughts in a proper and regular 


order; which will render his diſcourſes con- 
_ e, Or if he has this 
R latter 


Labor and induſtry have 
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latter faculty, he may want ſome aſſiſtance ECT. 
to help his invention. Again, if 
paturally a flow of words, and readineſs"6f 
expreſſion, he may ſtill be at a loſs how 
to manage it to the beſt advantage. Art 
will be very neceſſary to direct him in the 
choice of his words and phraſes, and how 
to accommodate them beſt to every parti- 
cular fubje& and occaſion: when brevity 
and plaineſs of expreſſion is moſt proper, 
and when a more gay and florid dreſs; 
what parts of his diſcourſe require an even 
and "agile ſtile, and what more raiſed and 
ſonorous periods; and particularly what fi- 
gures are beſt ſuited to ſtrike the imagina- 
tion, or move the paſſions, and when and 
How to uſe them. And ſhould he be ei- 
ther fo fortunate, or induſtrious, as in a 


5 degree to acquire this ſkill himſelf, 


may however want afliſtance to form 
pronunciation and action; which is the 
more- likely, becauſe in this perſons are 
| Jeaſt able to make a judgement of them- 
ſelves, or to diſcover their own faults, and 
conſequently to correct them. Now in all 
. thoſe particulars, and others. that might be 
mentioned, it is ſcarce to be expected, that 1 
any one ſhould of himſelf fall into that way, = 
which is beſt; and therefore art muſt be 11 


4 ſervice- 
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ſerviceable 1 to all. am ſenſible; chat many 


A ained the character of good ſpea- 


kers, 00 very deſervedly, merely from the 
force of a happy genius, without much art 
or ſtudy; but yet they are only ſo compa- 
ratively, and the beſt judges admire them 
with that allowance: and all will own, 
they would have greatly excelled them- 
ſelves, had they been furniſhed with the 
 affiſtance of art and learning. It ſeems 
plain therefore, that nature and art muſt 
both concur, in order to form an orator. 


Bur there are other helps conducive to 


this end, beſides a ſyſtem of rules. "Theſe 
indeed may in ſome meaſure enable a per- 
ſon, as a critic, to judge of the perfor- 
mances of others; but they are not ſuffi- 


cient alone to make him a good ſpeaker 


himſelf. And therefore, as I have already 


imployed many diſcourſes in laying down 


the rules of art; I ſhall now go on to treat 
of ſuch other things, as ſeem neceſſary to 
gain the character of an orator. And theſe 
are hearing, reading, writing, and imitation; 
the three firft of which T ſhall confider 
breifly in my preſent diſcourſe. 

Ir is a maxim no leſs true, than com- 


mon, that examples influence more than 


precepts. Nothing excites us ſo much to 
1 | the 
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the purſuit of any thing we are inclined LECT. 
403: as to ſee or hear the ſame thing done — 
by others. Barely to be told how any 
thing is performed, or to have rules given 
for the doing it, may indeed make it ſeem 
practicable ;/ but when it is done before us, 
this ſets it in the ſtrongeſt light, and comes 
neareſt to the doing it ourſelves. Thus to 
hear a ſine diſcourſe pronounced in a juſt 
and graceful manner, naturally excites an 
emulation in thoſe, who have any view 
themſelves ever to ſpeak in public. And 
while they obſerve the juſtneſs of the 
thoughts, and ſeveral ways of reaſoning ; 
the order and connexion of, the parts; the 
propriety and beauty of. the language ; and 
the various methods of addreſſing to, and 
moving the paſſions, by a ſuitable voice and 
geſture: this muſt not only animate, but 
alſo very much aſſiſt them to perform the 
like themſelves. | 
Bur tho hearing the beſt and moſt ce 

lebrated orators is attended with theſe ad- 
yantages ; yet there are others no leſs con- 
ſiderable, which are principally to be gai- 
ned by reading. In hearing a perſon ſpeak, 
the neceſſity of keeping pace with him, 
many times prevents the weighing duly all 
that he ſays. Some things perhaps are but 
8 lightly 


„ar lightly attended to; and others wholly 


AS Serin 


wes Eſcape; that cannot be recalled z-: ſo that 
many imperfections. may pals unobſerved. 
Nor js it eaſy to bring together all the di- 
ſtant parts of the diſcourſe, ſo as to view 
the juſt connexion and conſiſtency of the 
whole. Beſides, the harmony of the voice, 
or agreableneſs of the geſtures, may ſo fat 
captivate the mind, and bribe the paſſions 
in favor of the ſpeaker, as by that means 
to bias the Judges nt. And it is often 
very entertaining when heard, are far from 
affording an equal pleaſure upon a review, 
when diveſted of thoſe allurements. It is 
by reading therefore, that perſons are beſt 
capable of paſſing a juſt ſentiment upon any 
beauties, or defects. The mind is then at 
leiſure to examine in the moſt exact, and 
critical manner, every thing telating either 
ro the thought, language, method, or what- 
ever elſe may appear worthy of obſerva- 
tion, both as to the whole, or any particu- 
lar part; and by reviewing it as often as 1s 
neceſſary, ſo. to digeft it, as to make it its 


own. And indeed, if we conſider the ex- 
tent of an orator's province, we ſhall eafily 


He, 


perceive much reading neceſſary for him. 
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,” who ſets out wholly upon 


his-own LECT: 


LII. 


flock,” either with what his natural inven- wv 


tion, or particular experienee can furniſh 
kim, will often find himſelf very much 


ſtraitened. Craſſus ſais, an orator ſhould 
not be altogether a ſtranger to any of the 
polite arts, becauſe he muſt expect to have 
occaſion ſome time or other to make uſe of 
them all. 


which the antients more eſpecially recom- 
mend as uſeful to an orator, mum 
mention. 

Ap firſt they think it very Grviceatile 
to read the beſt poets, becauſe they abound 
in fine thoughts, beautiful turns of expreſ- 
fon, ſtrong images, and lively deſcriptions, 
with other ornaments, which contribute 
very much to excite the fancy, and enliven 
the ſtile. Tho care muſt be taken not to 
follow them in all the liberties of poetical 
dition. For as the orator's view is diffe- 
rent from that of the poet, ſo the means 
he makes uſe of muſt be ſuited to his de- 
fign. © The poet often propoſes nothing 
more than to amuſe and entertain his rea- 
der, and therefore takes greater liberty in 
the choice of his words, boldneſs of his fi- 
gures, and hightening his images beyond 


the 


But there are ſome kinds of, 1 
writers, befides thoſe of his own cara 7 * 
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bECT: the. life! But as the orator's air is to 


— perſuade, he is obliged to be more modeſt 


in all theſe reſpects, that nothing, which 
he ſais, may appear improbable. If we 
may judge of the uſe of to an ora- 
tor, from Quintilian's character of Homer, 
we muſt acknowledge it to be very great. 
Homer, ſais he, has, given an example and 


fubjets, or in propriety upon low: ones. For 

to fay nothing: of bis laudatory, exbortatory, 
or conſolatory diſcourſes ; does not either bit 
ninth. book, which: contains the meſſage: ſent 
to-Achilles ; or the. diſpute between the ge- 
nerals in the firti or their debotes in the ſe- 
cond, repreſent all the. arts of \ ſuch: conteſts 
and deliberations * And as to the-affettions, 
either thoſe which ane more mild, or. vehe- 
ments be has deſcribed them ſo naturally, that 
the: maſt. umſtigſul perſon cannot but be im- 
preſſed by them. And in ; both bis poems at 
the, entrance be bas breifly,, I do; not ſay ob- 

forwed the-method of introduStions, but rather 
_preferibed one. For be not only conciliates 
bis render, by invoking the deities, who are 

ſuppoſed to prefide over poets; but ingages 
bit attention, & repreſenting; the-grandeur of. 

the 1 and hhewiſe prepares bim 10 


2 under- 
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undenſtand it, by a ſimmary account 70 1 * 
Aen. do can be more conciſe in h "RE... 
rations, than when be relates the death of 
Peatroclus ] ar more expreſſive, than when 
he: recites the: battle q tbe Curetes and 
Etaliant Hit fimulitudes, Hluftrationr, er- 
amples, digreſions, circumſtances, and other 
arguments f proof and refutation,' are fo 
numerous ;i that even rhetoricians themſelves 
have taken many of their examples from him 
upon theſe heads. And for an epilogue; what 
inflance it there to be found, equal to thut of 
Priam's addreſs to Achilles In fbort, in the 
choice-of bis words; expreſſions, and figures, 
does not be excede the bounds of an human 
genius? So that it requires no ſmall abilitzes 
not to equal {wwhich: it impoſſible) but even to 
obſerve: all his beauties . Thus far Quin- % cel. 
tilian. Now as theſr are the things pro-“ * 
per to be remarked by: an: orator, this in- 
ſtance ſufficiently ſhews, what ſoo uſe may 
be made of reading the poets. | 
ANOTHER ſet of writers, no leſs ſer- 
rt to an orator, are hiſtorians. By 
hiſtory we are not only informed of mat- 
ters of fact, but likewiſe of the ſprings of 
human actions, the manner, in which they 
were conducted, and likewiſe their events. 
From whence we are inabled to perceiye, 
ot. II. D d what 
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LECT. what are the natural effects of different 
— cauſes . the tendency, which virtue has to 
ſocial happineſs, and the contrary effect of 
vice; and if things have at any time fallen 
out otherwiſe, than might be expected, 
what has commonly been the occaſion of 
ſuch accidents. This knowledge furniſhes 
an orator with many uſeful, and profitable 
maxims, and enables him to. reaſon with 
greater ſtrength and certainty, from exam- 
ples and facts, than he could otherwiſe do 
from bare ſpeculation and opinion. Be- 
ſides, the ſmooth, and ſedate ſtile of an hi- 
ſtorian, is very ſuitable to ſome parts of 
an- orator's eee as I have formerly 
obſerved: N 
A rTurRD kind of writers rebommended f 
, by the antients, as very uſeful. in oratory, P 
are philoſophers... The acuteneſs of. their 
invention, ſubtilty of their reaſoning, and 
juſt manner of treating an argument, are 
in many reſpects ſerviceable to an orator. 
They inſtruct him likewiſe in the know- 
ledge of human nature, and its various paſ- f 
fions, by. what means they are excited, and l 
how. to. allay them. From theſe writers q 
tl 
fi 


4 — — 


alſo he ee the nature, different kinds, 
and degrees of virtue and vice, with all the 


le and duties both of private and ſocial : 
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life. And in this reſpect we have an un-L ROT. 
ſpeakable” advantage _ the antients from wy 
revelation. : im: | 
Bor it is not only neerflary to kde 
hat kinds' of writers are more eſpecially 
ſerviceable ; but likewiſe, in what manner 
to make the beſt uſe of them. Many per- 
ſons run into a looſe and deſultory way of 
reading, which turns to little, or no account. 
They rove from one thing to another, and 
get only a few ſuperficial notices of many 
things, without acquainting themſelves with 
any thing throughly. To prevent this in- 
convenience, order and method are very re- 
quifite. The mind cannot attend to many 
things at once. And therefore it- is- beſt 
for perſons to maſter one thing, before 
they paſs to another; and when they be- 
gin a writer, to go through with him, and 
not preſently lay him aſide, if they meet 
with any thing, which diſpleaſes them, or 
at firſt ſight appears difficult. It is ſcarce 
poſſible, that any writer ſhould always ex- 
preſs himſelf exactly to every ones taſte. 
And if ſome difficulties come in the rea- 
der's way, he ſhould rather ſuppoſe, like 
the perſon in reading Democritus, that 
fince thoſe things he does underſtand are 
lo 2 the reſt would appear ſo too, if 
D d 2 he 
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— have read, they have not 
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A SY | 
RET: he knew them Such a method of rea · 


ſoning would animate him to gonquer dif- 
ficulties, or at leaſt to endeavour it. But 
where things prove inſuperable after due 
pains, it is better to leave them for the 
preſent; ſince the mind is not always equally 


wil AT; diſppſed to cloſe attention. That will at 
one time readily open itſelf, and appear 
very eaſy, which at agother ſeemed not in- 


telligible. Beſides, what appears difficult 
in one part of a writer,, is often explained 
in another. So that patience is a very ne: 
ceſſary virtue in theſe caſes. Great care 


and attcation.; ſhould likewiſe be uſed, in 


order to make the beſt improvement of 
ceading. For any one to hurry over what 
he nnd without, underſtanding it, .is but 
loſs of time; and not to-retain it, when he 
foes, apprehend it, affords only a preſent 
pleaſure; and therefore to avoid both theſe 
diſadvantages, it is neceſſary to read with 
due attention; and afterwards: to conſider 


the ſubject well in his mind, till he has 


throughly digeſted it, and made it his own. 
The Want of this conduct has deprived 
ſome perſons of great reading, in a good 


meaſute of the benefit; of their labor; while 


retaining only ſome general, and confuſed no- 
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been able either to diſcourſe, or write with LE ©! 
dearneſs and accuracy upon any ſubject?ꝰ 2 

Bor as the conſtant method of hearing 
and reading are thus neceſſary for an or- 
tor, ſo they ought Hkewiſe to be aceompa- 
hied with attic; "Cicero calls this 2he 
beſt” maſtir of eloqitence i. And Quintilian 1 Ore, 
fis, that elſoquence can never arrive to fs. zz. 
full trength and maturity, . it deriue iti 
nouriſhmerit from bente *. By ihis we find 5 
our ſtrength and proficiency; and convert 
to our own uſe; what we have obſerved, 
and treaſured up from others. And what 
we have heard or read, will ſoon die and 
be loſt, unleſs it be kept alive by this ex- 
ereiſe. Nor is it ſcarce poſſible to gain 
both a readineſs, and accuracy without it. 
For oratory, like all other habits, muſt be 
acquired by practice. Indeed, a perfon may 
have a natural faculty of talking with eaſe 
and' fluency ; but unleſs he firſt correct and 
adjuſt his ſtile by writing, it will 'ſcarce 
deſerve the name of oratory. There & a 
wide difference between a looſe and im- 
methodical harangue, and a correct and re- 
gular diſcourſe, compoſed with ſkill and 
judgement. This muſt be the effect of 
cloſe ftudy, diligent reading, and much 
ing. But when a perſon fitſt begins 

D d 3 to 
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L ACT. oo exerciſe his ſtile, it is Quintilian's advice, 
22 8 that he write ſlowly and with care, exami- 
ning his thoughts, as they occur to his 
mind, before he writes them down, and at- 
tending both to the choice of his words, 
and proper turns of expreſſion . It ĩs alſo 
c.3 very convenient, firſt to form a general 
ſcheme of the diſcourſe in his mind, with 
the order of its parts, before he begins to 
compoſe. And if at any time his thoughts 
are at a ſtand, a review of what he wrote 
laſt will help to give them a new motion. 
As it is proper to, be thus careful in avoi- 
ding a negligence of ſtile; ſo, on the other 
hand, to be over nice and ſolicitous cools 
the fancy, and checks the invention. And 
therefore Quintilian is at a loſs to ſay, who 
are the moſt culpable, ſuch who are pleaſed 
s id with every thing they do, or with nothing *. 
But it ought to be remembered by every 
candidate for oratory, that words ſhould 
always give way.to things. A good thought 
muſt not be dropt, tho he is not able to 
dreſs it up juſt to his mind. And on the 
contrary, he ſhould: ſay nothing, that is 
improper, for the ſake of bringing in a par- 
ticular word or expreſſion, that pleaſes him. 
He, who purſues this method at firſt, will 


ind his labor daily, hellen. till time and 
- 5 0 expe · 
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experience. bring him to an habit of ex-LECT: [ 
preſſing himſelf, in the beſt manner with 


readineſs. Tho in order to this it will be 


further neceſſary, when the heat of imagi- 

nation is over in compoſing, and the mind 

leſs prejudiced in its own favor, to review 
his diſcourſe at leiſure; and to add, take 
out, or alter, as he finds convenient, till he 


has: wrought it up, as near as he can, to 


an ĩmitation of the beſt patterns. 
Bor of this I ſhall ſpeak more Greatly 
in my next lecture. 
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MAT a Gitern Andes is not * it- 
Aelf ſufficient to form an orator, but 
chat ſeveral other helps are alſo requiſite 
to gain this character, was ſhewn in my 
laſt diſcourſe. I mentioned four of theſe, 
Bearing, reading, writing, and imitation ; 
the three firſt of which, and the .advan- 
tages, which ariſe from them, were then 
conſidered ; and I ſhall now procede to 


treat of the laſt of them, which is m- 
tation. 


Now to imitate another, is to endeavour 
carefully to be like him in that, wherein 
——— him to ourſelves as a pattern “. 
So in imitating a writer, our view is to gain 
his ſtile, way of thinking. and method of 
treating his ſubject. Whatever we obſerve 
in any, or all of theſe, peculiar to him, and 
worthy to be copied after, we endeavour to 
follow. Men ſeem to diſcover as great a 
diverſity in their minds, as in their faces. 
And therefore, with the greateſt ſimilitude 


there is ſtill ſo much difference in both, 


as thake's in either reſpect, one perſon may 
with 
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with due attention be diſtinguiſhed From LECT: 
another. Every one has ſomething proper 2 
to himſelf in his way of thinking, and ac- 
ting. And as all are ambitious ſome way 
or other to recommend themſelves; hence 
we are naturally led to imitate, what we 
are pleaſed with in others. This difcovers 
itſelf very early, even in children, who rea- 
dily fall into what they ſee done by their 
companions with applauſe ; tho, for want 
of diſcretion, it often leads them wrong. 
However, this natural ambition to excel, 
if well conducted, is very ſerviceable to 
mankind ; ſince without it ſcarce any part 
of knowledge, or other laudable deſigns, 
could be carried to a conſiderable pitch. 
If we look back to the origin of arts and 
ſciences, we ſhall find their firſt rudiments 
generally very lame and imperfect, and that 
they improved gradually, by firſt imitating, 
and then improving upon the inventions of 
former ages. Cicero tells us, that the firſt 
hiftorians among the .Romans were very 
dry and jejune, contenting themſelves with 
a capacity of : conveying their ſenſe in an 
intelligible manner; and that the improve- 
ments made upon them by their ſucceſſors 
were but ſmall, till they came to fall into 
an imitation of the Greeks ; and then they 
ſoon 
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Lib. ii. 
c. 12, 


ASYETEM. 
ſoon became. their rivals. And if f imita- 
tion be neceſſary, while arts are in a pro- 
greſſiye ſtate, and advancing towards ma- 
turity ; it ſhould ſeem no leſs ſo, when 
they are arrived at perfection. For as we 
muſt either be like thoſe, who have per- 
formed beſt, or unlike them: no one ſurely 
would chooſe the latter; and it can ſcarce 
be expected, that nature alone ſhould ena- 


ble us to do the former, tho imitation poſ- 


* Quint. 
f. orat, 
Lib. x. 

e. 2. 


ſibly may 

Ap as nature and reaſon thus Fray us 
to imitation, ſo we find it has been the 
conſtant. practice of the beſt artiſts of all 
kinds. And ſome critics have ſhewn, that 
even Homer himſelf, who has been long 
eſteemed the fountain and origin of all the 
liberal arts, had the aſſiſtance of other wri- 


ters, which are now loſt 3. And it is well 


known, how. cloſely Virgil has imitated 
him in his Aeneid, as he has done Heſiod 
in his Geargice, and Theocritus in his Ec- 
lagues. Terence principally copied after 
Menander, and Plautus after Epicarmus, 


i. as we learn from Horace *; who. himſelf 


owes many of his beauties to the Grecian 
hric poets 5. And to come nearer. to our 
* preſent purpoſe, M. Antony the Roman 
orator commends Sulpicius, a young gen- 
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fleman of a very promiſing genius, for his L r 
imitation of Craſſus, the moſt celebrated 
orator of that age; and repreſents the in- 
credible proficiency of Sulpicius by that 
means in one year, which it would not 
have been ev for him to have gained 
any other way *. And that Cicero himſelf | % 
imitated the Greek orators, appears from c. 21. 
many paſſages in his writings ; ſome of 
which I ſhall have occaſion to mention af- 
terwards, and therefore at preſent ſhall 
content myſelf with the teſtimony of Quin- 
tilian, who in comparing him with De- 
moſthenes, ſais thus: M of their virtues 
feem alike to me, But in this Demoſthenes 
bas the advantage, that he was firſt ; and 
in a great meaſure made Cicero what he is. 
For as Cicero appears to me to have wholly 
given himfelf to the imitation of the Greeks, 
he has expreſſed the ſtrength and ſublimity of 
Demoſthenes, the coprouſneſs of Plato, and 
the dehcacy of Tſocrates. Nor has he only 
acquired what was beſt in each of them, but 
rather by the force of his own happy, and 
immortal genius, fetched every virtue from 
himself ?. T hus we ſee the moſt celebra- / erat. 
ted writers among the antients copied after nee 
thoſe, who went before them, and in a great 
menihre acquired that reputation, which 


3 they 
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ER PIE Wa 1 juſtly gained in*their ſeveral 
wy Ways, by their examples. And the like 


1 Politian, 
Lib, vüi. 
16. 
uint. 
Inft orat. 
Lil. x. 2. 


might be ſhewn, if neceſſary, in ſome of 
the beſt of our modern authors. But not- 
withſtanding the conſtant practice of the 
greateſt men in all ages, in favor of imita- 


tion, this, like moſt other Wange, has had 


its oppoſers. | 

For it is objected: That only to attend 
to what has beck faid, or done by others, 
is to baulk nature, and check the force of 
our own genius: that if this ſhould be al- 
ways the caſe, there could be no room for 
improvement in arts and ſciences, where 
nothing more 1s aimed at, but what has 
been done before. 
Tus might be true in a good meaſure, 
if what is here repreſented, was all that is 
deſigned by imitation. But no further re- 
ſtriction is intended by it, than a careful 
endeavour to expreſs the principal and pe- 
culiar excellencies of thoſe, we propoſe for 
our patterns; and that too in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to leave room for emulation, either 


to excel them, in thoſe virtues, or to add 
others to them, in which they may be 
thought « deficient. So that our own ge- 
nus is not cramped by this means, but ra- 


ther excited to gain a ſuperiority in thoſe 
excgl- 
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excellencies, which perhaps we ſhould never L K Th * 
have attended to, or not been able ta re 
preſent to that advantage, if we had not 
firſt ſeen them expreſſed by others. Let | 
us reflect a little how nature uſually acts in 

this caſe. pon ſeeing any thing, that is 

excellent in its kind, that we ourſelves 

have been purſuing, or our genius leads us 

to; do not we preſently find ourſelves fired 

with an ambition to imitate it? And if we 

ſet about it, do not we endeavour to ex- 

preſs all its beauties, amend its defects, if 

we obſerve any, and to give our copy all 

the advantages we can above the original? 

This is what is meant by imitation, and 

is very conſiſtent with the free exerciſe, and 
improvement of our own abilities. And 

as I obſerved before in nature, that the 

greateſt ſimilitude is accompanied with ſuch 

a difference, as plainly diſtinguiſhes, one 

perſon from another; fo in art, the genius 

of him, who imitates another, is very diſ- 
cernible from his, whom he imitates. Have 
not Virgil and Cicero their peculiar virtues, 
different from thoſe in common with Ho- 
mer. and Demoſthenes, whom they fol- 
lowed? And even in theſe latter, which 
they have in common, there is ſtill a diffe- 

rence. There is nothing ſo like another, 


&5 | I ; as 
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LEC T. as to be intirely the fine, but may be ei- 
ri beter S Worſe . 
Ix is objected again: That to eohifiis- 


Inft. orat. 
1 ourſelves to an imitation of others, does 
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not barely hinder our excelling them, but 


cen prevents bur being equal to them. 


* Ih, Polit. 
dict. ep. 


Juſt as he, who in walking follows another, 
and endeayouts to tread in his ſteps, _ 
neceſſarily keep behind him | 


Bor this objection ſtill goes upon 8 


miſtake of not diſtinguiſhing between imi- 
tation, and bare copying; the latter of 
which is indeed almoſt neceſſarily atten- 
ded with this inconvenience. He, who is 
imployed only to copy a picture, is not at 
liberty to correct its defects, improve its 
beauties, or add any thing to render it 


more perfect; but is confined to expreſs 


every thing, as near as poſſibly he can to 
the original. This reſtriction does of courſe 


occaſion a ſtiffneſs, and by cramping the 


imagination of the artiſt, take off from the 


life and ſpirit of the work. So that we 


ſeldom find an exact copy, which in all 
reſpects comes up to the original. And 
the caſe is the ſame as to language; he, 
who obliges himſelf: to uſe only the ſame 
words, forms of expreſſion, turn of pe- 
riods, and-other.ornaments of ſtile, which 
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another perſon has done before him, will L * 
find himſelf hampered with the like d 
advantage. For, as Quintilian has well 
obſerved : It is generally leſs difficult to do 

| what is better, than exacliy the ſame thing A 
But now imitation does not tie us down to: 
this ſlaviſh attendance, of following an- 
other's ſteps; but permits us, where we 

find it proper, to leave the tract, come up 

with him, and if we wen, to get e 

him. 

Bor it is ſtill further objected: That 

one thing may be like another, that is 

beautiful and agreable, and yet not be ſo 

itſelf. And to ſet this matter in the worſt 

light they can, they ſay: No animal is ſo 

like a man, as an ape; and yet none more 

contemptible and ridĩculous. * © Politian, 

Tuts may paſs for a peice of pleaſantry, * 

but ſcarce deſerves the name of an argu- 

ment. Every one knows, there are two 

kinds of likeneſs, one that is true and ge- 

nuine, and the other burlefque. The fi- 

militude of an ape to a man may ſerve for 

an inſtance of the latter; as that of a fon 

to his father may of the former. And this 

may further help to illuſtrate what is de- 

ſigned by imitation, - The ſon's likeneſs to 

his father, either in body, mind, or beha- 


viour, 


-AMSYST EM 
vioura dea ves him as much at liberty in the 
eie of all his faculties, as if there was 
no ſuch ſimilitude. And in any of theſe, 
jo i the father has a power to correct or 
improve them, the ſon has equally the ſame. 
HhHeſides, as this natural agrement; ſhes it- 
ſelf in ſome reſpects, ſo in others it leaves 
2, difference. And What nature docs. in 
this caſe, is the deſigũ of art by imitation, 


tz aim at a ſimilitude in ſome things only, 
Which appear excellent; and this without 


any ceſtraint upon the perſon's genius, but 

only by directing it into a proper channel, 

d that, principally at cft, till it be once 
confirx by uſe and experience. It is 
true indeed, that as in nature there is both 

a good and a had likeneſs, ſo either may 

Se be the effect of imitation, For as there e is 
nothing ſo perfect, but what is attended 
with. ſome defects; it too often. falls out, 
that thoſe, who propoſe. others: for .their 
\ examples, more eaſily run into cheir faults 
and imperfections, than gain a likeneſs of 
ir virtues. Thus Cicero tells us of a 
Re oman orator, who was remarkable: for 
s flame, and. pathetic way of addreſſing 
his audience; but at the ſame time ren- 
dered what: he ſaid leſs agreable, by the di- 

. N of his countenance, and a broad 
20 pro- 
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unciation. However, the L Let. | 
he had gained, induced another to = ea. a 
him He pai pattern; who unhappily fell into 
his bad qualities, but was never maſter of . 
his good ones. And Quintilian informs 1 
us of ſome in his tune, who thought they... 23. 
imitated Cicero very notably, if they did 
but end their ſentences, as he often does, 
with the words eſſe videatur *. But theſe, 4 —_ 
and ſuch like follies, are not the fault of. 
imitation, but ariſe from a want of judge- ' 
ment in thoſe, who attempt it. 

Since the objections therefore againſt 
imitation ſeem not ſufficient to diſſuade 
from the practice of it, three i inquiries here 
naturally offer themſelves. 

Wuo are to be imitated. 

WHAT we. are to imitate. mas -—* 

In what manner. | 


As to the firſt of theſe: Who the perſons 
are, proper for our imitation”; writers have 
very much differed i in their ſentiments con- 


cerning it. 


SOME ſay, we mould imitate al who are 
good and eminent in their way 3. 3 3 Joon, 


Bur this ſeems to deſtroy the notion of Þ Pici 10 Epi, 
imitation. For ,to endeavour to be 14 _ 
every body, is in reality to be like no AJ 


and yet the deſign. of imitation is to 
Vor. II. E e 
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FRE ſome body Such a roving, and un- 


long upon the mind. And therefore he, 


we purſues this method, can never be 


| uniform and confiſtent with himſelf; but 


* 


20 will always fluctuate and vary, according to 


the different tincture he receives from thoſe 
writers, with whom he laſt converſes. Nor 


wilt the number of his new acquaintance, 
.conſtantly increaſing upon him, permit him 


to converſe with any of them intimately 
enough, to be throughly maſter of their 
virtues ; fo that what he gains from each, 
can be but ſuperficial at the moſt. | 
""OTHERs therefore on the contrary think 
if moſt adviſeable, that we ſhould confine 
our imitation to one only, the beſt, and 
moſt perfect in his kind. The advantages 
of this method are beſt repreſented by car- 
dinal Bembus, of any writer I have met 
with; and as he relates them from his own 
Experience, 1 Thall give you the ſubſtance 
of what he fais, as breifly as I can. He 


* > belle us, that when he firſt ſet out for a 


* 


—*randigate 1 in oratory, he determined to fix 
©,oh no | particular pattern for his imitation, 


Dir > to follow whateyer pleaſed him in all. 


7 was ſoon diſſuaded from this con- 


duct, by finding it attended with ſuch in- 


con- 
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cdtyeniences, as I have before mentioned. L 5 EY 
This put him upon a reſolution of laying Co” 


aſide all imitation of others, and wholly to 

follow_ the bent of his own genius. But 
he was diſcouraged again from the purſuit 
of this method, by obſerving, that either 
the ſame things had been ſaid by others 

to better advantage; or, if they had not, 
that ſtill upon comparing his own writings 

with thoſe of others, his tile, and manner 

of conveying his thoughts, was very much 
inferior to theirs; and beſides, he perceived, 
that this way had proved unſucceſsful to 
others, who by continuing in. it had never 
arrived to any eminency. This made him 
think ſome ſort of imitation neceſſary. 
But being doubtful, leſt, if he ſhould at 
firſt propoſe to follow the beſt and moſt 
excellent, the difficulty of the"talſle, and his 
flow proficiency, might ſoon diſhearten him 
from the purſuit ; he reſolved to begin with 
thoſe of an inferior rank, and by that means 


prepare his way to imitate the others with 


greater eaſe. Tho in this again he after- 
wards found his- miſtake. For' when he 
had once fallen into the manner of thoſe 
writers of a low rank, inſtead of their 
proving any aſſiſtance to him in imitating 


the” "Ws they proved no ſmall hindrance 
E e 2 in 
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Fi in the attempt. For what he had got from 
them being now become familiar, would 
| be apt to. ſtart firſt in his mind, and pre- 
vent what was better. However, being 
reſolutely hent upon purſuing his deſign, 
and making Cicero his pattern, he at laſt 
who. have attempted. the ſame thing, very 
few, if any, have arrived at a greater fimi- 
litude- to Cicero in his ſtile. And there- 
fore from his own example, after ſo many 
fruitleſs. trials otherwiſe, he recommends 
it, as che beſt and moſt certain method, to 

bee fix upon. one. pattern for imitation '. 
an, By it muſt ſtill be owned, there are 
n. , ſome inconyeniences, which attend this 
260, Practice. For fo ſtrict a confinement, in 
adhering only to one example, will almoſt 
neceflarily gocaſion a ſtiffneſs, notwithſtan- 
ding the greateſt care to avoid it; as often 
appgarg not only in the writings of all 
ethers, - who affect to call themſelves Cice- 
onjans, hut even of thoſe of Bembus him- 
(elf; Beſides, tho one writer may upon 
the hole be much preferable to any, or 
all others in the ſame way, and have more 
exeallencigs than all of them in the ſame 
degree ;. et another may excede him in 
Jome Particular heauties. And why ſhould 
1 We 


fl 1 


vivow eee i ad. 
we deny ourſelves the liberty of endea- ECT: 
vouting to gain thoſe, out of à peculiar -— 
fotidneſs to him? This is to gratify fancy 
at the Expehce of our Judgement. Nay, 
arid it is poſſible, that he, who purſues this 
method, may at length, by dwelling con- 
ſtantly upon one, without comparing him 
with others (as there is none perfect in all 
reſpects) render his defects fo familiar to 
him, as Wholly to overlook them, if not to 
admire tile. i E 
Ornzxs therefore recommend a middle 
way between theſe extremes, and adviſe at 
firſt to make choice of ont only for ſome 
time, the beſt in his kind; and then to 
join with him one or mote of the moſt 
conſiderable, and fuch as come neareſt him 
in their manner; and when by obſervation 
and practice we have gained ſome good 
degree of ſimilitude to theſe, fo that it is 
become eaſy and habitual ; after this to 
procede to any others, who may be thought 
worth reading, not with ſo direct a view of 
cloſe imitation, but only to Borfow from 
them occafionally, whatever may be of 
ſervice to us, and add to the furniture of 
our minds, either as to thought or language. 
But in conjunction with all the others, we 
ſhould till continue to be moſt converſant 
E e 3 with 
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with the firſt and beſt; to endeavour to 197 
tain a clear idea of him in our minds, and 
cheifly to expreſs him in our practice. 
And the reaſons for joining others with 
him, are partly to avoid the inconveniences 
of too minute and flaviſh an imitation, 
which thoſe fo generally run into, who al- 
ways confine themſelves to one only ; and 
partly not to loſe the advantage of acqui- 
ring any particular excellencies, which may 
be greater and more conſpicuous in others. 
Ty1s is the way, which Voſſius propoſes, 
and I think with very good reaſon , And 
Quintilian ſeems to 1 5 much of the ſame 


opinion, when he ſais: Only the beſt, and 


be, whom we may truſt moſt ſafely, is to be 
read long. But we have ſtill a. greater 


authority to recommend it, than either of 


theſe, and that is of Cicero himſelf ; who 


ſeems to have followed this method. For 


by Quintilian's account above mentioned, 
tho he cheifly imitated Demoſthenes, yet 
to his ſtrength and ſublimity (which. were 
the cheif excellencies of Demoſthenes) he 
likewiſe added the copiouſneſs of Plato, and 
delicacy of Iſocrates. But as the minds of 
all perſons are no more of one ſize, than 
their bodies, and authors of the fame kind 
differ very much in their manner, and there 
2 are 
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are ſome, who excel in each; every oneL ECT. 
ſhould conſult his own genius, and chooſe _w 
that way, in which he is maſt likely to 
ſuccede. The cool, and ſedate temper of 
Iſocrates, would never have raiſed him to 
the grandeur and ſublimity of Demoſthenes, 
tho he had aimed at it; nor perhaps was 
the other's natural heat and flame conſiſtent 
with that cloſe attendance and labor, which 
would have been neceſſary to gain that de- 
licacy in the choice of words, and correct- 
neſs of expreſſion, with thoſe ſmooth and 
flowing numbers, which are the diſtin- 
guiſhing beauties of Iſocrates. A genius 
like Cicero might unite all theſe, and other 
perfections; but that is a fiogular happi- 
neſs, In common cafes it is not always 
what is abſolutely beſt, but comparatively ſo, 

in its own kind, and beſt ſuits their own 
taſte, that ſhould determine perſons in the 
choice of their. patterns for imitation. 

I snourp now procede to the other 
two inquiries, which reſpect the ſubject, 
and manner of imitation. But theſe I muſt 


refer to my next diſcourſe. 
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1. E 0 T U R E IV. | 
Of the Subject, and Manner of Initation. 


N my laſt diſcourſe Barde ewa che 

nature of imitation, and vindicated the 
practice of it from ſuch objections, as have 
been raiſed againft it; in order to ſet this 
ſubject in the fulleſt light, I * to 
conſider three things: 

Wno are to be imitated. 
War we are to imitate. And, 
Ix what manner. | 
Tux felt of theſe I then treated at large; 

and now procede to the other two, which 

teſpect the ſubject, and manner of imi- 

| tation. 

AnD with regard to the former, it will 
be requiſite to nerdy both the things 
themſelves, which are to be imitated, and 
the conduct neceflary for doing it with 
fucceſs. 

Now, as the things to be imitated are 
the perfections of the beſt maſters in their 
ſeveral kinds; fo theſe are different, accor- 
ding to the various ſubjects, in which they 
excel. And therefore the things more 
eſpeeially to be obſerved in an orator, as 
2 proper 
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proper 
ſtitute his art; and they are, invention, 4. —— 


position, elocution, and pronunciation; in 
each of which the imitator ought catefully 
to attend to the following particulats. 

As to invention, it is fit he obſerve in 
his pattern the juſtneſs of his ſcheme, the 


force of his ue and the topics, 


from whence they are fetched; his caution 


in guarding againft objections, and ſkill in 
removing them; his ſmooth and becoming 


addreſs; and his artful manner of applying 
to the paſſions. 

In the diſpofition, he bought to conſider 
the order and rangement of the ſeveral 


turally he leads them into his ſubject. In 


the narration, how clear his account is, 


how confifteft with itſelf in all its parts, 

and how every circumſtance is fo placed as 
to give weight to, and highten the credit 
of the whole. In lying down the pro- 
poſition, how clearly and fully he ſtates his 


fubje&t. And if he afterwards divides it, 


how adequate the partition is to the whole, 
and how juſt the dependence of each part 
«a one another. In the confirmation, 

his 


parts of his difcotrſe, and his conduct thro 
each of them. In the exordium, his man- 
ner of engaging His hearers, and how na- 


— 


for imitation, are thoſe, which volley ECT, 
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LECT-his ſkill-in ſo ranging his arguments, as 
. woes they may throw the cleareſt light upon 


w—— other ; how he varies their form, and 
ſets them in different views, both for grea- 
ter variety and ſtrength. In the conclu- 


fion, with. what brevity, and order he com- 


priſes the ſubſtance of his preceding diſ- 
courſe, and particularly, with what art he 
addrefles to the paſſions. Laſtly, how 
eaſy and natural his tranſitions appear, in 
paſſing from one thing to another, thro 
the whole. And if any of theſe parts are 
wanting, or not in their uſual order (as 
ſometimes happens) he ſhould conſider, what 
particular reaſons might occaſion it. 

As to elocution, it is neceſſary for him 
to attend to the choice and variety of his 
words, and propriety of his expreſſions ; 
as the beauty of his tropes, and ſtrength of 
his figures; as likewiſe the turn of his pe- 
riods, and harmony of his numbers: in a 
word, the whole complexion and character 
of his ſtile, and how juſtly he adapts it to 
the nature of his ſubject. 

Axp laſtly, with regard to pronuncia- 
tion, it is requiſite to obſerve his conduct 
in the management both of his voice and 
geſtures. As to the former, how it riſes, 
ſinks, or varies, as the nature of each ſen- 
tence, 
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tence, and the ſeveral parts of it require; LE 
and how its different changes and inflec- . 


tions are ſuited to anſwer his particular in- 
tention, thro the whole diſcourſe. And 
as to the latter, how the motions of — 
countenance, every feature of it, and all 
the other parts of his body, are adapted to 
the nature of his expreſſions, and the tone 
of his voice, in a decent and graceful man- 
ner. But this part of imitation requires a 
living pattern; whereas the former may 
all be gained by ſtudy, and a careful at- 
tention to the works of the beſt orators. 

 Tuess are the ſeveral things proper to 
be. imitated in an orator. But in order to 
any one's doing it effectually, he ſhould be 
careful to gain his ſpirit, and way of thin- 
king, as well as the beauties of his lan- 
guage. And therefore, when he reads him, 
he ſhould ſtrive to put himfelf in the ſame 
ſituation of mind, and be affected as he 
was, when he ſpoke; that he may view 
things in the ſame light, and then he will 
beſt diſcern both his excellencies, and de- 
fects. For as two perſons cannot have ex- 
actly the ſame proſpect, unleſs it be taken 
from the ſame place, and directed to one 
point; ſo neither can they conceive alike 
of the ſame thing, unleſs it appear to them 


in 
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rer in th ike ccumftabett. Wherefore he, 


| V. who would get the ſame ideas in Nacht 


which another had in ſpeaking, muſt put 


* Hithfelf, 45 near as he can, into his ſtate; 


coſider the time, place, and occaſion of his 
diſcourſe; the perſons, to whom it is ad- 
dreſſed, and how he was himſelf affected, 
with whatever ele may deferve remarking. 
By this means he will be let into a follet 


acquaintarice with his deſign, receive deeper 


impreffions from what he ſais, and be hel- 
ped to {ee the treaſon of his conduct in 


each part of his performance; why he diſ- 


poſed it in ſuch order, reaſoned in fach a 
manner; choſe ſuch expteſſions, brightened 
them with ſuch figures, or warmed them with 
ſuch affections. For many things ate elegant 
and beautiful in their proper place, which 
would not appear ſo, if otherwiſe diſpoſed. 
So that without ſuch a key, he may be 
often liable to miſtake beauties for Selah, 
and defects for beauties ; and even to con- 
vert the beauties of a good diſcourſe into 
blemiſhes, by miſapplying them, I have 
formerly taken notice of the ſurpriſing ef- 
fect, which Cicero's oration for Ligarius i in 
ſaid to hive had upon J. Caeſar. And 
doubtleſs very much of this was owing to 
the action of the orator, and his artful 


manner 
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manner of ſpeaking. However, if we con-L Fer: 
ſider the circymſtances both of the ſpea-..,u 
ker, and the perſon, to whom the diſcourſs | 
wes made; we ſhall perceive, that nothing 
could be better calculated. to anſwer ſuch 
an end. After the concluſion of the civil 
war, when Caeſar had got the ſole power 
into his hands, he affected nothing more, 
than to have it thought he held it right- 
fully, as the conſequence of a juſt victory, 
and therefore to be applauded for his cle- 
mency to thoſe of the contrary party. And 
indeed, the two characters, of which he 
was moſt ambitious, were courage and cle- 
mency. And Cicero endeayours, in the 
moſt ſkilful manner, to work upon his paſ- 
fions, by applauding both thoſe virtues 
throughout that oration. In the cloſe of 
which he pays him this compliment, with 
regard to each of them. Your fortune, ſais 
he, has nothing Lee than to enable you; 
er your nature better, than to incline you, 
to ſpare very many. But he begins with 
his clemency, and to ſooth him the more, 
owns himſelf as an inſtance of it. For it 
is with reſpect to his own caſe, that he 
breaks out into thoſe pathetic expreſſions: 
O admirable clemensy, worthy of the higheſt 
praiſe, and ts be for ever recerded in the 


Nonu- 
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L. * -£ T. Senf of future ages * Tho, i in rea- 
ie, this was mere grimace; for be always .. 
? ay A. thought him a tyrant, and did not ſtick to 


call him fo afterwards, when he could do 
it with ſafety. However, it anſwered * 
end at that time, to give Caeſar the moſt 
pleaſing idea of his preſent felicity, as lord 
of ſo great a part of the world. But after 
this, when he comes to ſpeak. of his cou- 
rage, and carries him back to the plains 
of Pharſalia, which could not but revive 
in. his mind the anxious thoughts he was 
then under, for the ſucceſs of that impor- 
tant battle, on which no leſs depended than 


the government of the Roman. empire; 


and theſe thoughts were again preſently 


ſucceded by a reflection upon the glorious 


conſequences of that Woes is it to be 
wondered at in ſuch a ſtate of mind, that 
thoſe . oppoſite paſſions of fear and joy, 
wrought up to ſuch a pitch by ſo maſterly 
an. hand as, Cicero's, ſhould be ſufficient 
to overſet : any mortal? If we conſider the 
ſpeech i in this light, and can in ſome mea- 
ſure, by the help of imagery, render thoſe 
things preſent to our own minds; I doubt 
not but we ſhall feel ourſelves ſo warmed 


* mos that Plutarch s account may ap- 
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view, or entering into the circumſtances L 18 3 
of the caſe, this oration may probably Lt PE. 


read without our being at all affected by it, 


or perceiving, how it- poſſibly could in fo 
wonderful a manner affect another. It is 
therefore by conſidering the deſign of a 
ſpeaker, that we are firſt helped perfectly 


to underſtand him, thence led to admire 
him, and ſo prepared to imitate him. An 


imperfect knowledge can carry us only to 


a partial imitation. And he cannot be 
ſaid to underſtand him throughly, who 
does not enter into his thought and ſpirit. 
Some indeed have imagined, that nothing 
more is deſigned by imitation, than to uſe 
another's words and phraſes ; but this is 


only a ſmall part, if it goes no farther. 


It is the juſtneſs and beauty of his thoughts, 


we are principally to labour after. This 


was the judgement of Quintilian upon thie 
matter. Imitation, ſais he, does not con- 
t only in words. We are to regard the 
decenty 
perſons, what his defign is, how be forms it, 


even with reſpect to thoſe things, which are 
only defigned for entertainment how be 
works up his exordium, and frames his 


narration, how cloſely he reaſons, with wohat 
Joill he — ta the paſſions, and mfinuates 


of an author, both as to things and 


* 
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LECT. himſelf into the good opinion of his bearers : h 
which is then moſt artfully managed, when i 
t appears maſt eaſy and natural. When we p 
Aiſcern theſe things, ue ſhall be fit ta imi- t 
tate them. Aud be who is nat only aduan- 51 
ced fo ar, but i is able hkewyſe himſelf ta ſup - 1 
fly what is deficient, or omit what is redun- 
et, dant, is a complete orator *. Thus far 
«2. Quintilian. To labour only at a fimili- 
tude of ſtile with the perſon, we propoſe 
to imitate, without entering into his ſenti- 
ments and way of thinking, is (as we. fay) 
to begin at the wrong end: ſince this lat- 
ter can ſcarce be attained, without gaining 
at the ſame time a conſiderable tincture | 
of his ſtile; whereas we find inſtances of | 
thoſe, who by great pains, and cloſe atten- 
tion, have been able to expreſs themſelyes 
in Foe words and. i of ſome It 


« wa + 


his ſpirit and. genius. 0 hs 
Bu r it is time to procede to 2 laſt 
ipguiry, which relates to the manner of 
imitation. - Seneca compares imitation to 
the action of the ſtomach, which by di- 
geſtion converts the ſeveral kinds of 1004 
it receives into one different ſubſtance, 
which ſupplics us with freſh recruits of 
Mood and ſpirits. For ſo the mind fr. 


vo 
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he ſais) alters what it receives from others L EC T- 
in ſuch a manner, as that it no longer ap 
pears to be theirs, but its own *. And © 55: 
therefore he, who copies only, or tran- 
| ſlates from another, and endeavours to paſs 
it off for his own, is not an imitator, but 
a plagiary. Which is the caſe of Apu- 
leius, who in his Metamorphoſis of a golden 
i, copies all in a manner from Lucian, 
without"ever naming him. Indeed, the | = 
doſt writers ſometimes take particular paſ- 
ſages from others, almoſt in the ſame 
words; but this is not common, They 
generally either ſo diſguiſe what they bor- 
row,” as to make it appear intirely new; 
or endeavour at leaſt ſo far to alter and 
improve it, that they may rather ſeem to 
rival, than copy after their original. There 
is one very remarkable inſtance of this, 
among many others, in Virgil, which 1 
ſhall here mention. Homer repreſents 
Thetis as addreſſing to Vulcan, to make 
her ſon” Achilles a new ſuit of armour, 
upon the death of Patroclus 3. And Vir- i . 
gil, borrowing the thought from him, de- 
ſcribes Venus ſoliciting him upon the like 
account for her ſon Aeneas . But they + 4 
very much differ in deſcribing the circum- 2 by 
ſtances of this affair; for Virgil no where 

Vor. II. FF follows 
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L SE T. follows Homer, where he thinks he can 
improve upon him. Homer places Vul- 
can's workhouſe among the ſeats of the 
celeſtial deities; but Virgil ſeems to have 
thought that not ſo proper a place for a 
| ſmith's forge, and therefore fixes: it in a 
little iſland near Sicily, In Homer, Thetis 

finds Vulcan imployed in making caldrons; 
but Virgil aſſigns his workmen a more no- 
dle imployment, in forming thunderbolts. 
The fineſt peice of armour in both is the 
ſheild. And here Virgil has in a particu- 
lar manner ſhewn his great judgement, and 
art in imitation. For 'tho the ornaments 
upon the ſheild of Achilles are very beau- 
tifully deſcribed by Homer; yet he has 
embelliſhed it with many things, that have 
no relation to the character of an hero; 
ſuch as muſic, dancing, a marriage, a law- 
ſuit, the labors of huſbandmen, and of 
ſhepherds. But Virgil has repreſented upon 
his ſheild the great actions of the Romans, 
as deſcendants of Aeneas, down from Aſ- 
canius, to M. Antony's defeat at Actium 
by Auguſtus; the moſt proper imagery for 
| a warrior, and fited to inſpire him with 
courage, as often as he viewed it. In this 
then conſiſts the true art of imitation, ſo 
to diverſify what we take from others, 
aaa * as, 
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as, if we can, to improve it, or at leaſttLECT. 

not ſuffer it to receive any detriment by wu 
dur alteration. And this is cheifly done 
by ſome or other of the following me- 
thods, which I ſhall illuſtrate by nn. 
taken from Cicero. 

Oux way is ſo to enlarge a thought, or 

—— taken from another, as in a 
good meaſure to render it our own. It is 
well known, that Cicero, in his orations 
againſt Mark Antony, followed the pattern 
of Demoſthenes, in his invectives againſt 
king Philip, for which reaſon Cicero has 
given his the name of Philippics. Now 
Demoſthenes makes uſe of the following 
argument, to inſpire the Athenians with 
courage in defence of their country, by. 
carrying on a vigorous war againſt king 
Philip. Your anceſtors, ſais he, have left 
you this glory, which they procured for you 
by many honorable and eminent dangers *, a i. 
Cicero uſes the ſame argument, when he 
endeavours to perſuade the Romans to de- 
clare Mark Antony a traitor to his country; 
but has ſo diſguiſed it, by his manner of 
introducing it, and inlargement upon it, 
that it is not eaſily obſervable, from whence 
he took it. We do not, ſais he, confider 
now, upon what terms we ſhall live; but, 
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ad: ah wwhethiy we are to live at all, or fuffer an 

pg ignominious death. But tho nature has made 

death common to all, courage renders us fu- 

perior both to its pain and diſgrace: ' This 

has never been wanting to the Romans. 

Therefore preſerve this, citizens, which your 

anceſtors have left you as an inheritance. 

For when all other. things are uncertain, 

fading, and changeable; true courage tis fo 

deeply rooted, it can never be ſhook, never be 

moved. - It was by this our anceſtors firſt con- 

guered all Italy, and afterwards demoliſhed 

Carthage, deſtroyed Numantia, and brought 

the moſt powerful kings, and waritke nations 

*Philip.iv. into a ſubjection to this government. No 

one can doubt, upon comparing theſe paſ- 

ſages in the two orations, but that Cicero 

took from Demoſthenes that thought, when 

he repreſents courage in defence of their 

country, as an inheritance left them by 

their anceſtors; tho he ſo enlarges it 

by a variety, both of arguments and ex- 

amples, that it is in a 2 meaſure con- 
cealed. 

A 8xconD method is, when we either 

abridge, or take only a part of what an» 

other has ſaid before us. " the battle 

at Cheronea, in which the Athenians had 

been defeated by king Philip, Demoſthe- 

nes, 
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fion had loſt their lives in the defence of 
their country, to alleviate the greif of their 
freinds, ſais: How can they be thought 
otherwiſe than happy, who being placed a- 


mong the antient worthies in the iſlands of 
the bleſſed, may be juſtly thought afſeſors/*7% 


with the deities below * Cicero borrows 
part of this in his xivth Philippic, in 
which he applauds the bravery of thoſe 
Romans, who were killed in the battle a- 
gainſt Mark Antony before Mutina. Thoſe 
impious wretches, ſais he, whom you have 
flain, will ſuffer the puniſhnent of their 
parricide in the infernal regions; but you, 
who expired in victory, are ſeated among the 
bleſſed. Nature has granted us a ſhort term 
of life ; but the memory of it, when well em- 


ployed, is eternal. He omits the exceſs of Cop. 2. 


compliment, in joining them with the in- 
fernal deities : but when Demoſthenes had 
only ſpoken of them as in a ſtate of happi- 
_ neſs, he addreſſes to them, which gives a 
ſtronger idea of their exiſtence, and con- 
ſequently of their enjoyment of that fe- 
licity. | 

A THIRD method is to keep the thought, 
but apply it to a different ſubject. Of this 
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nes, in a funeral oration, which he madeLECT. 
in praiſe of thoſe, who upon that occa- WS... , 


UNS: win have alſo an inſtance in Cicero, whoſe 
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Ai introduction to his oration for Quinctius is 


taken from that of Demoſthenes, in his de- 
fence of Ctefiphon. They both complain of 
two diſadvantages, they laboured under in 
their pleading. Thoſe mentioned by De- 
moſthenes are, firſt, that it would be of much 
worſe conſequence for him, if he did not 
ſuccede, than for his adverſary Aeſchines ; 
and ſecondly, that moſt people are better 


pleaſed to hear another accuſed, than a per- 
ſon commend himſelf, tho it be neceſſary for 


his defence. But Cicero's two things are, 
that the adverſe party had more intereſt, 
and greater eloquence; which two things, 
as he ſais, had then the greateſt influence 
at Rome. | 

Tux laſt way I ſhall mention is, when the 
thoughts are preſerved, and applied to the 
ſame ſubje&; but either the order of them is 
changed, or they are repreſented in a diffe- 
rent dreſs. Thus Demoſthenes, in one of 
his orations againſt Ariſtogiton, very elo- 
quently ſhews the neceflity, and advantage 
of the laws to all forts of people, by enu- 
merating the ſeveral orders and ranks of per- 
ſons in the ſtate. And Cicero, in his defence 
of Cluentius, does the like in as florid a 
7 way, 
1 
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way, but pretty much different as to the LECT. | 
manner, and form of his expreſſions. 35 

Ax p now what has been ſaid may, I 
hope, be ſufficient to explain the nature of 


imitation, and direct our conduct in the 4 
practice of it. 


END of the SECOND VOLUME. 
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RK RAT 4; 
Vol, I, Page 27. Line 26, read Antony. 
69. in Note 1. after L. 19. inſert f. ad ex- 
88. Line 6. read ſettled, 
139. Line 10. inſert , after arguments; dele, after ſuited, 
151. Line 21, read violently. | 
324. Line 10. dele , after manners, 


Vol. II. Page 6. Line 27, read Ant 

10. Line 21. after whole inſert of. x 
51. Line penult. read magnanimity. 
83. Line 23. read not. 
84. in Note 1. read c. 7. 
86. Line 9. read honor. 
90. in note, read Milon. 

292. Line ult. read colors. | 

371, Line penult. inſert ) eien 


FP Agr gy for defence, offence, exclaim, excell, read defenſe, 
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